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PREFACE 

This book has grown up out of a piece of research 
which I planned as a student of Berlin in 189S, and com- 
tnenced to carry out as a student of the London School of 
Economics in the foUowing year. An article published 
in the Eeomyimc Jour-iial for September 1900, under the 
title ' A Seventeenth-Century Trade Union,' which was the 
first outcome of this investigation, has, with the kind per. 
mission of the editors, been reproduced almost in full in 
Section 4 of Chapter VlIL 

Setting' out with the detailed examination of the records 
of a single London company, I was gradually led to include 
within the scope of my inquiry, first, the other industrial 
companies of London, then the similar organizations in 
other English centres of industry, and finally the parallel 
development in continental cities, and especially at Paris. 
In this way I came to entertain the idea of doing some- 
thing', however tentative, to bridge over the gap which 
appeared to exist in industrial history between mediaeval 
England and the England of the eighteenth century. 

The chapters on mediaeval industrial organization in 
Professor Ashley's IntroditctioH to Economic History and 
Theory on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
History 0/ Trade Uniottism and Industrial Deinocraey 
of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, have supplied me not only with 
a starting-point, but with aa invaluable and constantly 
renewed stimulus. I should not, however, have ventured 
to imderiake the task, if it had not been for the inspiration 
and the guidance derived from the lectures and writings of 
Professor Gustav Schmoller of Berlin, and if I had not 
been able to avail myself very largely of the researches in 
German economic history of the school which Professor 
Schmoller may be said to have founded. 
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No one, whatever his special subject or period, who 
attempts to make a contribution to English economic 
history can avoid laying himself under obligations to the 
work of Dr. Cunningham. My own debt tt'Ould have been 
much greater if I could have taken advantage of the 
enlarged edition of the later portion of the Growik of 
Engifsh Industry and Coiffmerce — which, however, did 
not appear till my book was ready for the press, I have 
done my best by the addition of references to enable the 
reader to avail himself of this great storehouse of economic 
learning. 

In the case of the French work to which that of Dr. 
Cunningham most nearly corresponds^the Hisfot're des 
classes ouvriires et deti'ndustrie enFran^eoiyi.h^vzs^^Mz 
^-\ have been somewhat more fortunate. More than forty 
years after the first appearance of what has since been the 
standard work on the subject^ M. Levasseur is at pr^ent 
engaged on a revised edition embodying the results achieved 
by historical research in the interval, The first two 
volumes of this edition, which appeared in 1900 and 1901, 
furnish the student with an indispensable guide to the 
sources of French social history. Those sources are rapidly 
becoming accessible in printed form, and amongst them 
are many records of industrial organization, the most 
valtable of all for the purpose of compiarisoa with English 
contemporary records being the edition by M. Rene de 
Lespinasse of the ordinances of the Parisian corporations — 
which forms part of a magnificent series of volumes, de- 
signed to illustrate the history of Paris in all its aspects. 

Although London certainly has fallen behind Paris in 
this respect, the progress made of late in the publication 
of municipal records in Engknd generally has been very 
marked. Many old cities and boroughs have taken the 
matter in hand for themselves, with excellent results; die 
Historical MSS. Commission have reported on the records 
of many others; and the local historian, thanks no doubt 
in some degree to the influence of Mrs. J. R. Green's Town 
Life in the Fifteenth Century, has begun to show far 
more appreciation than formerly of the value of local 
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records as material for social and economic history. Two 
books exemplitying this tendency which I have found 
especially helpful are Miss Harris's Life in an Old Engliik 
Town and Canon Morris's Chester in the Piantagenct and 
Tudor Reigns. 

With regard to the sources from which materials have 
been drawn, this book will be found to fall into two fairly 
distinct halves. The first of these is based almost entirely 
on the published histories, articles, and reconds of which 
a list will be found in Appendix C ; whilst the materials 
for the second portion, which begins on p. : 12, have been 
mainly derived from the manuscript sources indicated in 
Appendix B. 

In this difference of material there is implied almost 
inevitably a difference of method. Id the earlier chapters 
an attempt has been made to exhibit the transformation of 
the London craft organizations as part of a development 
which belongs to the general history of Western Europe^ 
and this has involved an extensive use of the comparative 
method. It may perhaps be thought that too much stress 
has ihus been laid upon the parallelism between English 
economic development and that of continental nations. 
This, however, has not been put forward as the final aspect 
of social history; althou^ it certainly seems to deserve 
more attention than has been commonly bestowed upon it 
At a later stage of inquiry it would, no doubt, be necessary 
to insist upon the element of differentiation due to the 
working of causes peculiar to each nationality. 

If this task has not been undertaken in the later chapters, 
it is because an almost entire dependence upon manuscript 
material preclude any extensive application of the com* 
parative method. In attempting to give a somewhat de- 
tailed account of the activity of the new type of industrial 
organization which displaced the craft gild, I have been 
obliged to confine myself, not merely to England, but 
to London, and even to certain selected industries of the 
metropolis. The coiirt books of two Livery Companies, 
constituting between them a continuous weekly record of 
administrative activity for nearly three centuries, served 
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as a backbone to the investigation; whilst a large amount 
of supplementary material relating to these and to the 
other companies was found among the Domestic State , 
Papers, in the MS. department of the British Museum, in 
the Pfivy Council Register, in the Repertories of the City 
of London or in the archives of the House of Lords. It 
would be impossible for an individual student with less 
than a lifetime at his disposal to exhaust the unpublished 
material to be derived from these sources. The Calendars of 
State Papers — especially those more recently issued — have 
enormously facilitated the task of the historian by enabling 
him to dispense, in the great majority of cases, with a 
reference to the original MS. ; whilst the volumes issued by 
the Historiral MSS. Commission, and Mr. Dasent's edition 
of the Acts of the Privy Council, are gradually rendering 
the same service even more completely. But, in spite of 
the excellent example set by lesser towns, there is, as far 
as 1 know, no immediate prospect of the Repertories of 
the City of London, which form perhaps the richest store- 
house of material for the history of industrial regulation in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, being made more 
accessible to the student. The records of the Livery 
Companies are a very uncertain quantity; but it Is probable 
that of the seventy-odd surviving companies a third at 
least possess records of considerable value, whilst the 
published histories of individual companies which give any 
satisfaction to the economic historian can be easily reckoned 
on the fingers of one hand. One of the main purposes 
with which this book xvas written was, by attempting to 
indicate the place occupied by the Livery Companies in the 
course of industrid development, to enable those interested 
in their records to do fuller justice to their value as material 
for the economic history of England during a very im- 
portant period. 

I am encouraged to hope that this purpose will not 
entirely fail of fulfihnent by the sympathetic readiness with 
which 1 have been assisted by the three companies, the 
Feltmakers, the Haberdashers, and the Clothworkers, whose 
records I had selected for special investigation. I am 
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especially grateful to Mr. Peachey, Clerk to the Feltmakers' 
Company, whose kindness did much to smooth the difficult 
path of a beginner; and to Sir Owen Roberts, who cour- 
teously placed at my disposal the exceptionally interesting 
records of the Clothworkers' Company. Mr. W. E. Carring- 
ton of Stockport has supplied me with some valuable docu- 
ments relating- to the history of feltmaking. 

My thanks are also due to the Library Committee of the 
City Council for permission to make some extracts from 
the City Repertories; to Mr. J. R. Dasent of the Board of 
Education, and Mr. J. C. Ledlie of the Privy Council 
Office, for free access to the Privy Council Register ; and 
to Mr, J, C. TIngey, Honorary Archivist of Norwich, and 
the Rev. W. Hudson his predecessor in that office, who 
did aU in their power to assist my somewhat cursory 
examination of the admirably arranged records on the 
basis of which they are about to make an important 
contribution to the history of that famous city. la 
conclusion I wish to express my indebtednes to Mr. L. L. 
Price, Bursar of Oriel College, and to Mr. Joseph Owen, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Qjcford, who took the 
trouble to read some of the earlier chapters in manuscript, 
for much timely encouragement and helpful suggestion ; 
and to Mr. J. C. Dore of Cardiff, and my wife, for valuable 
assistance in getting the book through the press. 
Chxlsca, 

stay ■}, 1904. 



NOTE AS TO REFERENCES 

The edition of M. Levasseur's Histain des danes euvriires en 
France referred tO ifl IhU hcwk is the greatly enlai^d one just 
published of the first t'^'O vQlum^s deaJing with the period before th« 
KevolutioTU The references to Dr. CuitDiagbam's Grou-ih 0/ Eng/ish 
Industry and Cffmrmrce are taken from the third edition. The two 
divi&Lons ai ihe work. Early and Middle Ages and Madern Times, 
are referred to as i and ii respectively. The tbird edillon of the 
latter ponion is \a two parts, but 19 paged as ane volume. The 
Jakrbuih fUr Geietsgchung, VerwaUung und Votksivirthsch&fl im 
Deutschen Reieh, and the Sia/Us- und sodaituissemcha/sluhe Forsck- 
niigen, both edited by Professor Gustav Schmoller of Berlin, are 
itfcrred to as Schmollcr's/aAriMt^ and Schmoller'a ForsckungtH^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



To the eye of the scientific observer, human society, as iDdnstriil 
it lives and moves at the present day, embodies an endJes «""i"i5 at 
variety of survivals from almost every age since the dawn ^,'L^'**^"' 
of history; aad nowhere is the past more closely inter- 
ming-led with the present than in the complicated and 
world-wide ramifications of modern industry. As a con- 
crete illustration of this truth it will Suffice to take the case 
of any English town of average size — with a population of, 
say, between 50,000 and 100,000— and to enumerate the 
main industrial channels through which the primary wants 
of the inhabitants are supplied, 

In the first place a. part — though a much smaller part Hotne-proT 
that! formerly — of what is worn by the members of each ''"tiiion s 
household is produced by the domestic labours of the "o^'th^ 
family circle. Home-knitted stockings, home-made under- »uiage 
wear, and home-contrived children's garments, though not comioujiiiy 
common in targe cities^ are still worn to some extent in 
provincial towns. Most working-class families do some 
home tailoring, and not a few, even in London, repair their 
own boots. With the natural progress of the divi&ion of 
labour, these domestic actuities, along with others, such as 
baking, brewing, and preserving, tend to be replaced by 
the labours of the workshop and of the factory. The frag- 
ments that remain may be considered as sur\^ivals from the 
domestic economy of the primitive village community, in 
which every household supplied almost all its own wants, 
and the only profe^ional craftsman was the smith ', When 
Dr. Johnson made his famous tour of the Hebrides with his 
faithful Boswell, he found this simple mode of life still 
prevailing in some of the western islands of Scodand ; and 
the modern traveller who ventures his life amongst the 
Albanians describes them as employing no craftsman but 
the alien and wandering smith. 

' K, Bucher, Die Enisukung dfr Volkswirtkschaft, translated by 
S. M. Wickett, under the title InduUrial Evoiutien^ pp. 155-7. The 
later village comnmnity, survivals of which are stilJ found in India, 
embraced oden a variety of nrtisans, such as poUers, slioemakerg, 
barbers, who were not 'free craTtsmen ,' wotlting for iheii- own gain, 
bui officials of ihe community. See H. Maine, Village Commumiy, 
p. 125 ; K. H. Baden- Powell, Indian VUlage Commumty, pp. 16, 33. 
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The nearest source from which tlie labours of the house- 
hold in our typical modern town can be supplemented or 
replaced is to be found in the small tradesman — the baker 
and the butcher, the working tailor and the cobbler of the 
immediate neighbourhood. The characteristics of this class 
Sre^-that its members deal directly with the consumer ; 
that they work with their own hands, thoug^h sometimes 
assisted by an apprentice or a journeyman ; and that they 
ossess a very limited amount of capital. Sometimes indeed 
:hey work upon material supplied by their customers. This 
used to be the case even with the baker, to whose oven the 
household sent its daily bread and its weekly joint. Now- 
adays it is no doubt more general for the small tradesman 
to furnish his own material, but the amount of his circulating 
capital is often restricted to a week's supply^a side of 
leadier, a few sacks of Qour, or a beast for slaughtering — 
which in some cases may be obtained on credit. It is to 
rwork carried on under these conditions—only removed by 
one degree from the simplicity of household production — 
that the name of kandicra/i has been applied '. And just 
as home- production is a siurival from the period of the 
village community, so handicraft represents the industrial 
conditions of the later period when civilization took a stej 
forward from the villain to the town. 

There had been very little division oi labour in th* 
village community. Nearly all its members had been 
engaged in directly supplying their Own elementary wants, 
or in assisting- to supply the similar wants of their lord. 
The town arose as a centre in which the surplus produce of 
many villages could be profitably disposed of by exchange. 
Trade thus became a settled occupation, and trade prepared 
the way for the establishment of the handicrafts, by furnish- 
ing capital for the support of the craftsmen, and by creating 
a regular market for their products. In the mediaeval town, 
therefore, it was possible for a great many bodies of crafts- 
men^the weavers, the tailors, the shoemakers, the butchers, 
the bakers, the carpenters, the masons, &c., to find a liveli- 
hood, each craft devoting- itself to the supply of a single 
branch of those wants which the villag;e household had 
attempted very imperfectly to satisfy by its own labours'^. 

In respect of their relations to a wider economic en- 
vironment, there is of course the greatest possible difference 
between the position of the mediaeval craftsman and that 

' Biicher, fnduUrial Evolution, pp. 168-7IJ iSfc; G. SclmiolkT^ 
Grundrisse der ailgemtinen VolhiwirtahaftiUhre, i. 419 (igoo). 
• Cf. Ashley, Ecammic fJhtary, Pi. IJ, p. 99. 
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of His modern representative, the working laJlor or shoe- 
maker of our back streets. The mediaeval craftsman 
was a pioneer engaged in opening up the virgin soil of 
industry ; whilst the modern cra.ftsman is a poor gleaner 
in a field which has been already swept by the machinery of 
larger systems of production. But in the more immediate 
conditjons of his employnient> in the smaJIness of the capital 
invested, and the directness of the relation between producer 
and consumer, the modern craftsmen preserves for us the 
features of the earliest stage of industrial development. 
If we wish to assist our imaginations to form a conception 
of a mediaeval town by a reference to existing facts, we 
must set aside the trading centre of the modern town, with 
its large shops, its railway station, post office^ and public 
buildings, and take as our starting-point some poor 
neighbourhood in the town, inhabited by the working- 
class. Such a neighbourhood has often an individuality 
and a name of its own. It has its parish church, its h'fe- 
long residents, its centres of gossip, its familiar characters, 
its customs and traditions not shared by the rest of the 
town. These things supply the social setting to which 
the lingering element of handicraft in modem industry 
properly belongs. 

But the inhabitant of such a neighbourhood looks beyond 
its limits, not only for almost all the higher interests of his 
life, but also for the supply of the greater part of his material 
needs. If he wants a new suit of clothes, if his wife desires 
a new dress or new furniture for her parlour, these are 
generally obtained at the l^fge shops in the centre of the 
town. Here we are brought into contact with a more 
advanced pliase of industrial development. The tailor 
with the large shop and an extensive stock of materials, 
who supplies the suit of clothes, is not so much a craftsman 
as a trader. His business is to elicit an order. He probably 
sets a workman to measure the customer, and when the 
materials have been cut out he hands them over to be made 
up by one of a number of workmen, whom he keeps em- 
ployed in their own homes. The advantage of this inter- 
position of the trader between the producer and the 
consumer is that the producer obtains a Larger market for 
bis work, and the consumer a wider choice in the satisfaction 
of his wants. No very satisfactory name has been foun' 
for this method of employment. It has generally been 
called the domestic system, because the work is carried 
on in the home, but this does not sufficiently distinguish 
it from the handicraft sysi^m. Another proposal is to 
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call it the commission system. ', wKich applies well enough 
to cases like that already described, but is not so applicable 
to other cases where the ^ small roaster,' instead of waiting' 
for a commission^ produces at his own risk articles of 
a type in common use, and then endeavours to dispose 
of them to a dealer. If, for instance, the inhabitant of our 
typical neighbourhood should decide to invest his savings 
in furniture rather than clothes, It is tiot improbable that 
the sideboard or the wardrobe, which is henceforth to 
adorn his house, will have been made in the domestic 
workshop of a Shoreiiitch cabinetmaker, sold to a dealer 
in Curtain Road, and sent by him to replenish the stock J 
of the shopkeeper in our provincial town. t^ 

The last illustration helps to explain the place of the 
domestic system as a sta^ in the historical development 
of industry. Just as the rise of the handicrafts is assodateA 
with the subordination of the village to the larger economic! 
unity represented by the town^ so the appearance of the] 
domestic system was part of a later development by which! 
the town was subordinated to die still larger economldf 
unity of the nation at large*. The mediaeval town haa 
aimed at being nearly as self-contained as the primitive 
household. There was, of course, division of labour between 
the town and the country round about it. The country 
people brought their foodstuifs, their wool and hides, to 
the town market, and were supplied in return with the 
various products of the town handicrafts, In addition to J 
this, as the population of the town increased, there was 
further niivision of labour amongst its workers, leading to 
a multiplication of separate handicrafts. But of that 
division of labour between distant centres of industry, by 
virtue of which Sheffield makes cutlery for Northampton, 
Northampton makes boots for Burslem,and Burslem makes 
pottery for Sheffield, there was exceedingly little in 
mediaeval times. So free an interchange as now takes 
place implies the eJcistence of many social and poHtical 
conditions which have been of slow growth. But considerecft 
merely as a matter of industrial development, it was first! 
rendered possible by the transition iirom the handicraft , 
system to the domestic system. From the fifteenth century ■ 
onwards, bodies of craftsmen in the various Industrial ' 
centres were enabled, through the agency of the trading; 

^ Biicher, Indutirial Evolulwn, p. 171. The word in the original 
is Veriagsiystem \ cf. Schmoller, Grundrissey i, p, 424, 

• Ashley, Economk History, Pi. U, pp. 8, 421 aao j Biicher, /«■ 
dustrial Mvalutiott, pp. 83-149. 
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middleman^ to find 3 market for thdr wares in distant parts } v 
of the country. With such a machinery of distribution 
at hjs command the producer did not need to remain 
within reach of the consumer. Secure of a national market 
industry waa free to concentrate in the most favourable 
localities, and by this process the more important industries 
lost their local limitations, and. acquired a national character, 
during the period between the Reformation and the Re- 
volution. We may therefore regard the cases already 
cited from the tailoring and furniture trades as survivals 
exemplifying the type of industrial organization which 
predominated in the days of Shakespeare and Milton. 

But all the three sources of supply, so &r enumerated, The 
taken together probably fail to account for more than '^»<^»'y 
half the commodities regularly consumed by Our typical J2rml>rfern 
working-class family. Their hats, and boots, and ready- form of 
made clothing, the sheets and blankets on their beds, the irmnstry 
beds themselves, and a score of other things were made 
in factories by wage-earners organized in large numbers 
under the immediate direction of capitalist employers, and 
generally with the assistance of elaborate and expensive 
machinery '. This is so univereally recognized as the 
normal method of modem industry that the instinctive 
tendency' would probably be to overrate rather than under- 
rate the proportion of wants which it supplies. The couple 
of centuries which have elapsed since England gave birth 
to the factory system Itave not sufficed, as our survey has 
shown, for the elimination of the earlier methods of pro- 
duction. In e\'ery manufacturing town, craftsmen, who 
preser\'e the industrial type of Chaucer's day, and small 
masters, whose status resembles that of Shakespeare's 
Bottom M«? Weaver^ are to be found in considerable 
numbers side by side with factory workers of the modern \ 
type. It is not superiority of numbers but superiority of I , 
organization which gives the factory -worker ihe leadership/' 
of the working-classes. 

The sur\'ival of the handicraftsman is rendered a familian'he 
fact to most people by the daily contact into which he isiagsysiem 
brought with the customers whose wants he supplies. But ^^^""^ 
the case of the small master working for a middleman is piobiem 
not obtruded upon the public notice. Numbers of this 
class are hidden away in the unexplored regions of our 
' Pteat cities. They are exempt from the visits of the factory 
inspector, and most of them belong to no organization. 
Probably few of those who read the evidence given before 
^ Bucher, Indmtriai Evoiuiion^ pp, 173-5. 
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/ the Lords' Comniittee on the sweadng system had been 
/ aware how extensive and various were the industries still 
I carried on in domestic workshops, and fewer still are likely 
I to have realized that the evils then brought to light were 
the lingering traces of what constituted the great industrial 
I problem of Tudor and Stuart times, just as the conflict 
\ between organized wage-earners and their employers con- 
\ stituies the great industrial problem of to-day. 
Tbt i\ The great survey accomplished by Mr. Charles Booth 
domntic ' and his assistants has not only shown that the 'domestic 
Bj-siem In -system,' i. e. the employment of workers in their homes or \ 
in larger domestic workshops under small masters, is the J 
predominant method of employment in the East End of ■ 
London, but has also supplied us with a vivid picture of 
the conditions under whidi the typical Industries of this 
class^ the tailoring and shoe-making of Whitechapel» the 
silk-weaving of Bethnal Green, and the cabinet -maxing of 
Shoreditch, are carried on \ More recently a careful German 
observer has enumerated a list of English industries In 
which the domestic system prevails, including the cutlery 
trade of Sheffield, the pottery and the chain and nail-making 
of the Black Country, the lace-making and hosiery of 
Nottingham, the straw-plaiting of Bedford, the glove in- 
dustry of Worcester and Oxfordshire, the smallware trades, 
of Birmingham and the silk-weaving of Macclesfield^, In 
some of these cases— at Nottingham and Sheffield, for in- 
stance — an arrangement is found which is half-way between 
the domestic workshop and the factory. The small master 
continues to undertake the work upon his own account, 
but he hires from a larger capitalist^ not only the room in 
which his occupation is carried on, hut also the power 
necessary to keep his wheel or his loom in motion. 

And if in England^ the birthplace of the factory system, 
laintincnu! f^e amount of industry carried on under the older form of 
L-oMi es organization is still so considerable, the proportion is even 
greater throughout the rest of Europe. In the cotton and 
woollen manufactures, in which England remains unrivalled, 
the factory sj'stem has long been completely triumphant ; 
whilst the handloom of the small master still lingers in 
many parts of France and Gennaoy.and is much commoner 
in Eastern Europe ^. Most of the domestic industries spoken 

^ C. Bomh, Zj/if and Laiour of the People cf London, vols, i, ii. 

^ W, Hasbach, Zur Chnracleriitik der englischen Industrie 
\a.JahrbuehfUr Gesetsgebung i^^. Schmoller), 1903, pp. 1032-52. 

^ E, Helm, Briihh CoUtfn Indttstry in. '^ British Jndustriei,' edited 
by Professor Ashley, p. 9&. 
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of as existmg- In England, are to be found in the oiher 
countries of Europe, and mcst countries have indu5trit:s of 
this kind peculiar to themselves. Such are, for example, 
the production of articles of fashion in Paris, of toys in the 
Black Forest, of watches in Switzerland, and of samoN'ars in 
the Russian villages. The Russian village industries carried 
on in this way are most varied and extensive. Some 
twenty years ago it was estimated that the population so 
employed numbered seven and a half millions'. It must 
be remembered that in the brief history of Russian civiliza- 
tion that development of town life^ which did so much to 
forward the social and political and economic progress 
of Western Europe, has no place- The production carried 
on by the village community for the satisfaction of its own 
wants has been directly converted, withomt passing through 
the handicraft stage, into a number of domestic industries, 
which are provided with a distant market by the enterprise 
and capital of the merchanis in the trading centres^. 

The scope of this book is confined to England as repre- it u her* 
sefttative of West European civilization. Its purpose is 10=™"''='*'^ 
give some account of the rise of the domestic or commission Action of 
system, not as springing out of the home -production of the hMidicrgfi 
village community, but as displacing the handicraft system \ 

[of the town. The Craft Gild was the institution in which J^/ 
the handicraft system found its sodal embodiment.*. The ' 
transformation of the gild with which we are concerned 
is the process by which a social institution called tnto exist- 
ence by Ode set of economic conditions, was gradually 
adapted and remodelled from within and from without to 
meet the requirements of another and more complex set 
of economic conditions arising out of the progress of 
civilization. The new type of organization which was lhe^ 
result of this transformation has left behind no name by 
which it can be clearly distingfuished \ In England it was 
generally called a company, and the London Livery Com-, 
panies, as they existed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, have supplied this book with most of its examples. 
But the terra corapEmy does not distinguish the industrial 
organizations, with which this book is specially concerned, 
from the purely commercial companies of the same period 



' Cotirtid, Handworterbueh der Slaatswissenschaften, arttclc Haus' 
ittduitrie. 

* Biicher, IrtduUrial EvgIuHom, p. 171. 

* SchnioUeHs article Recht und V^rbande lUr Hausindutirit in his 
Jahrbuck, vqL, xv, gives the beat account of similar French aod GeraiaD 
organ iiations. 
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engaged in home or foreign trade, or from the joint-stocl 
/" compsnies of the present day. 

The con- In the absence of a. distinctive name it is important toj 
i>e«oR^^^ make our conception of the thing signified as clear as 
possible ; and perhaps the best way to do this is to set out 
from the two kindred conceptions that have acquired dis- 
tinctive names^the Handicraft Gild and the Trade Union.] 
The uncritical attempts that have sometimes been made toj 
bring these two widely different forms of industrial associa- 
tion into some sort of historic connexion have had a sound 
instinct behind them. However erratic they may have been\ 
in result ^, they have been animated by a dim recognition ' 
of the truth that a social institution needs to be explained I 
by a reference to antecedents of its own kind. Economic 
conditions will not of themselves produce a trade union, 
nor religious convictions a church. Nor Is it sufficient to 
say that those conditions or convictions taken together with 
the social nature of man are the causes of these institutions. 
Man is no doubt everywhere a social animal, but there is 
nothing in which the races of mankind and the separate 
branches of those races differ so much as in their aptitude 
for free association ^ and in the forms which that aptitudcj 
takes. It is a divergence not so much of religious con-j 
victions as of social characteristics, which makes the 
Christian Church such a different institution in Germany 
and in England, in Scotland and in South Afrio, And 
social character of this kind must not be thought of as 
innate and as springing up spontaneously in each fresh 
generation. To a large extent it is transmitted through 
conscious imitation of the older generation by the younger, 
of the class which has already achieved organization by that 
which has not. There is no harm in ciling this the in- 
fluence of environment, as long as it is realized that mere 
environment cannot produce social progress without the 
co-operadon of willing and congenial subjects. The maxim 
omne Vivu*ft ex vivo, 'no life without antecedent life,* 
which has recently been transferred from the sphere of 
biology to that of the higher life of the soul, is a truth that 
certainly holds good in the intermediate domain of thai 
science which deals with the growth of the social mind. 
And if we cannot always detect the kindling process of living 
contact, it is our business as students of social science to 
arrange the kindred forms of social life as nearly as possible 
in the order of their natural successioQ, 



>- CL S. and B. Webb^ History of Trade Unionism , p. 1 1. 
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In this sense then the GUd is to be regarded— not indeed but mose 
'as the parent but — as the aficestor of the Trade Union, as it "j^ trs«ed 
was also the ancestor of the modern Employers' Association, ura^tc 
^and of many other existing' forms of social organization. Iink« 
"■o attempt to 6iid an Irpmcdiate connexion between the 
Gild and the Trade Union is like attempting to derive the 
English House of Commons from the Saxon Witanagemot. 
In the one case as in the other the Vxo rflStitutlons were . 
separated by centuries of development, and the earlier one \ 
was dead before the later one was bom. In both cases \ 
a connexion undoubtedly exists which is real, significant \ ' /' 
and vital, but it needs to be traced through intermediate \ 
links. To supply the links in the first of these cases, and \ 
thus to bridge over — however tentatively— the chasm that I 
separates mediaeval from modem industrial history, is the / 

j-kUf piii-pfm>-^>£*l%L^KfSnlr / 

Crhe Gild belongs to the earliest and simplest, the Trade The differ- 
Union to the latest and most complex, phase of industrial ''^'"'"'wi ^ 
society.) In what direction then, we may now ask, are wedj^jyonor 
to look for the significance of this change from simplicity to lAbont 
complexity ? It is to be found mainly in the constantly 
widening applicaiion of the principle which Adam Smith 
was content to describe as the Division of Labour^. Sub- 
scKjuent investi^lors have discovered so many aspects and 
Varieties of this principle in its appUcation, not only to 
eoonomic but to physical and bioIogicaJ phenomena, that 
a whole vocabulary has been found necessary to express 
them. But the older and simpler term will serve our pur- 
pose here. Three different stages in the progress of divisionX 
of labour have already been noticed. There was division of \ 
labour first between the town and the country round about I 
it, then between different towns or other industrial centres 1 
belonging to one nation, and finally between the various / 
nations of the world. In the first of these stages there is 
a town market or town economy, in the second a national 
market or national economy, and in the third a world 
market or world economy. And corresponding to the 
advance of division of labour between whole communities, 
there is similar advance of the same principle within 
the communities between the classes that compose them, 
leading to the adoption of a different industrial system 
3t each stage. 'Thus the handicraft or gild system is asso- 
ciated with the /oTvn economy, the domestic or commission 

' For an adtnimble discussion of Che variety o( meanings which have 
been covered by this phrase, the reader is referred ig Biicher, Intfudirial 
Evoluden, pp. 383-314, 
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system with the national economy, and the factory system 
with the worid economy. The general truth that underiJes 
this development is expressed by Adam Smith in the title of 
his third chapter — ' tliat the Division of Labour is limited by 
■^ the extent of the market. ( Robinson Crusoe had no market 
■' and therefore no division of labour In the early village com- 
munity there w^ not much division of labour beyond that 
which was effected between the members of each household. 
In the mediaeval town it might seem at first sight as if the 
principle had been carried out to quite a considerable extent, 
especially when the handicrafts come to be as many as fifty. 
But when we compare this number with the ten thousand 
' occupations which, according to the census of 1895, are now 
carried on within the German Empire ^, we see that, in the 

fmediaeval town, division of labour was still in its infancy. 

^ Let us look a litde more closely at this process of class- 
formation which has been so astonishingly prolific In its 
results. On the small stage of the town economy the 
mediaeval master craftsman contrived to combine quite a 
number of parts, each of which demands, nowadays, the 
concentrated attention of several closes of specialists. In 
the first place he was a Workman, taking part with' his 
own hands in the more important operations of his craft.. 
Secondly, he was a Foreman, superintending the labours of 
his journeyman and his apprentice. Thirdly^ he was 
the Employer, who undertook the responsibilities of pro- 
duction and supplied the capital for materials, food, and 
wages. Fourthly, he was a Merchant, In respect of the 
raw material of his trade. There were no wholesale firms 
upon whose constant supply and regular prices he could 
rely, as the mcxlern manufacturer relies upon the leather^ 
merchant or the Umber- merchant. The hides or the timber 
had to be bargained for with the producer in the local market, 
and sometimes they had to be sought for through the neigh- 
bouring country d^tricts. The master craftsman had there- 
fore to devote some of his time and capital to the perfonnance 
of the merchant's function, and he had to undertake some of 
the merchant's risks. And finally, his success in all the other 
parts was to no purpose if he could not, as a Shopkeeper, get 
his goods into the hands of the consumer ^. 

It was possible to combine all these parts in a single 



' Ducher, p. 324 n. 

* Since writing the above I have found a similar analysis of the 
ciraftstnati's fuoctions in Der mademe Kapitaiismus by W. Sombart 
(190ZI, i. p. 35. The sa.me work contains an elaborate discussion of 
the Subsequent distribution of those timctions, ECe i. pp. 35~73. 
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person because each of them, except that of the worltcnan,' 
was still, owing to the very limited sphere of its operations, 
in a very rudimentary stage of development* As soon as 
the sphere began to widen, the necessity of a division of 
labour among separate classes makes itself increasingly 
felt. But the process was slow and gradual, and displayed 
an undulating kind of movement. The first allotment of 
parts amongst the newly formed classes was by no means 
final. As the development of industry and commerce 
proceeded there was frequent redistribution. 

The first separation arose from the fact that as theThefim" 
master craftsman found more scope for his activity as*^^'""'^ 
a foreman, an employer, a merchant, and a shopkeeper, he j„„rj,^y. 
left the manual labour entirely to his journeymen and mmi 
apprentices. Since the extension of these other functions 
involved the possession of more capital and more ability 
than are at the command of the average journeyman^ only . 

a favoured few could hope to become masters, and the rest_J • 

came to form a separate body of workmen. As the interest 
of these journeymen was no longer represented by the | 
master's gild, they sought to form an organization of their 
own, which in England was known as the Yeomanry, j 
The development so far may be graphically representedj 
thus :— ^ 

C/a<Umim = 

Workman + Foreman + Employer + Mcfchuil +Sht)p]t«p«r 

(Ewly Gild) 

! 



Trading Master • 
F+E+M+S 

(,La1« Gild> 



Jonrneymiui"^ W 
(Yeamuiiy Orgaalutixm) 



But this early separation of the workman's function was Kiu of the 
not permanent. As the volume of his trade increased, the »n»»i' 
further development q^ the master's activity as employer, "•"*'" 
merchant, and shopkeeper, left him no time to act as 
foreman to his workmen ; and since the journeyman was 
now a married man and a householder, it was possible to 
save much of the labour of superintendence by giving him 
piecework to do in his own home. In this way the 
journeyman was raised to the dignity of a small master 
and in addition to the part of workman he now undertook 
the part of foreman to journeymen and apprentices of his 
Own, who expected in due course to be small masters them- 
selves, and did not therefore form a separate class. The 
redistribution of functions may be represented thus:— 

UeichAdt Etnplayer-cM-fS+E Small Uaxter-F+W 
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Bfpnnings The next stage of development was somewhat more 
of indus- complicated. In the first place some of the small masters 
acc[uired capital enough to supply themselves with material '. 
As long as this was only sufficient for a hand-to-mouth 
kind of existence they continued to be economtcally depen- 
dent 00 the trader who found them a market, but as their 
capital increased and they grew from small masters to large 
masters, they were able to deal with him on a more equal 
footing. The new capital thus built up was not employed 
primarily in trading, but in bringing together a greater 
number of workmen, belonging sometimes to different 
branches of a manufacture, and thus organizing Industry 
upon a larger scale. In this way the function of the 
employer was passing out of the hands of the trading 
capitalist into those of the industrial capitalist. If the large 
master had covered the whole field of industry, the journey- 
man would now have been in the position of the modern 
wage-earner, restricted to the function of workman. Hut 
the class of small masterSt whether employed by the large 
master or the trader, was still very numerous, and afforded 
a &irly easy alternative to the discontented or ambitious 
journeyman. When it is added that besides the trader, who 
had ceased to be an employer, there was also growing up 
a class of merchants who confined themselves to the larger 
operations of commerce, it will be seen that the range of 
classes at this point may be expr^sed roughly as follows : — 

Large Large md Merchant Loigf Small 

McK^jiiit Somll Shopkc'Cpers J^ployer Mnsier Master JoameymAn 
M M + S M + E E + F F + W W 

The proces of class formation so £ar described covered 
a period of at least four centuries, i.e. from the end of the 
thirteenth to the end of the seventeenth century. It is un- 
necessary for the present purpose to follow the develop- 
ment further in detail. To indicate its broad results will be 
suflicient. The great invendons of the eighteenth century 
accelerated the movement already in progress towards the 
capitalization of industry, the final outcome of which was 
the modern factory system. In mcKt of the leading in- 
dustries the small niaster was driven to enter the wage- 
earning class, whilst the large master was transformed into 
the modern capitalist employer, who leaves the internal and 
technical affairs of his business largely to the management 
of subordinates in order that he may devote himself more 
fully to its relations with the outer busiriess world. Now- 

* In some cases this stage was reached &rlier by a relative decline 
In the economic position of a pottion of the master craitsccicn. 
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adays the functions of employer, foreman, and workman 
belong; to entirety separate classes ; and indeed, to say 
merely this is very far from expressing the degree of 
specialization that has taken place in the internal economy 
of the great industrial concern^. 

In the accompanying diagram an attempt has been made, An io- 
not only to trace on the lines already suggested the pedigree ^'^^ 
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Slu{ Truit 

of the modern industrial classes, but also to indicate the 
successive forms of association in which, at different periods, 
ooe or miOre of the classes then existing were united. 

But whilst we may rightly insist on the desirability of Beginnine*] 

' CC S. funi B- Webb, industrial Democraty, vol ii, pp. 654 « seq. 
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connecting the Trade Uoion with its sociological auie- 
cedents, it must be freely admitted that the story of the 
transformation of tlie g;Ud is even more concerned with 
the or^aisatipn of capital than it is with the organization 
of, labour. Here too we shall' have to supply the links 
between the extreme simplicity of mediaeval business con- 
ditions and the extreme complexity of the present day. 
Perhaps the most impressive characteristic of modern in- 
dustry on its purely economic side is the enormous extent 
to which it is based on the use of collective capital. The 
joint-stock system in its present legal form is little more 
than a generation oM, but its experimental beginnings are 
to be traced to the period with which we are concerned, 
and were indeed one of the numerous by-products of the 
transformation of the gild. 
f Finally, there is one other aspect of social experiment 
and transition which will have to be considered. It has 
been pointed out that the domestic system of industry is 
merely one of the aspects of the achievement of economic 
unity by the nation. The attempt of the early Stuarts to 
restrict the newly- bom national energies within a regulative 
and protective framework constructed on the mercanuhst 
principles which were then in the ascendant, and the rejec- 
tion of the essentia features of this polic)' by Parliament on 
behalf of the nation — these events have as central a signi- 
ficance lor the industrial England of that period as the 
passing of the Factory Acts and the adoption of Free Trade 
have for the industrial England of the nineteenth century. 
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Edmund Burke in a passage of famous eloquence Eogiisii 
celebrates the wonderful power of self-adaptation which ^^^'^' 'o 
has given our political system so many centuries of^^'jj,. 
unbroken continuity. Our conservatism, he declares, is tioimi 
due to a reverent imitation of the order of nature ; t^"B* 
*■ wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, 
moulding together the great mysterious incorporation of 
the human race, the whole at one time is never old, or - 
middle-aged, or young, but in a condition of unchangeable 
constancy moves on through the varied tenor of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation and progression.' However admirable 
for practical purposes may be the sUbilJty ensured by this 
method, there can be no doubt that it puts a serious 
difficuliy in the way of the historical study of English 
institutions — to alJ of which, whether great or smalt, local 
or national, the dictum may be applied. A love of com- 
promise which prevents the latent issue from taking visible 
shape, a disposition to ignore tranation and to disguise 
change-^these are political virtues of the firet order ; but 
they are apt to obscure the significance of history by 
concealing the working of thf»e ideal forces by reference 
to which alone a progressive development Ixrcomes. in- 
telligible. 

It is this peculiarity of national character, together with obscnrei 
the influence of a polidcal environment in the creation of'*^'^''*"'' 
which that charticter has been a living factor, that makes -giid 
it difficult to mark the historical limits for England ofiysuin' 
that set of tendencies which is generally known as the 
gild or handicraft system. On the continent the ride of 
the crafts (Ziinfte) frequendy corresponds to a definite 
period in the constitutional history of the towns, and 
the relation of this phase of economic development to 
the antecedent and subsequent phases is more or less 
sharply defined In terms of political conflict and revolution. 
In England the processes by which this body of tendencies 
rose to predominance and then gave way gradually to 
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other influences were comparatively ffenOe and noiseless. 
' Bm-tke victory of one type of economic organization over 
another was none the less effectual because it was achieved 
in silence'. To use a geological metaphor, we may say 
that the successive layers of economic strata are the same 
in both cases, but that in one case, the forces of poliUcalj 
upheaval have produced a ' fault ' which brings them moi 
clearly to our observation. 

The interest of the social history of the town in Westemt 
Europe lies chiefly in the gradual differentiation of the 
classes within it. The accession to political power of one 
class after another was the mainspring of constitutional 
change ; and from a purely economic point of view thisj 
may be regarded as the replacement of One type 
capitalist^ — one form of vested interest — by anotlier. The' 
aspirations of the unpropertied classes, though they may 
have added considerable weight at the moment of re- 
volution to one of the competing claims of vested interest^ 
were incapable as a rule of supplying by themselves a 
direction to the course of development. There have been„ 
it is true, abundant examples, in nearly all periods 
industrial history, of conflict between capital and labour^ 
but these represent as a rule the merely tempore 
disturbances of economic equilibrium. The more persistent 
and effectual, though often silent struggle, by virtue of 
which economic progress has been maintained, has been 
the rivalry of one species of capitalist with another. Of 
such a rivalry the earliest instance is the conflict betweei ^ 
the Gild Merchant and the rising power of the handici^ft" 
organizations". It is a commonplace of economic history 
that the organization of trade usually precedes that of 
industry^. It is true that the existence of trade pre- 
supposes the exercise of industry ; but the earliest objects 
of trade were the products of the agriculturai or pastoral 
community, or were brought from distant centres of an 
earlier civilization. Thus as population increased and the 
industry of a town developed, it found itself in the presence 
of an ah-eady established trading interest*, the organization 
of which was so closely connected with (he earliest form of 

' L. Brentano, introductfon to ' English Gilds ' in Early English Text 
Society, p. cxii; Cross, Gild Merchant, L 114-17. 

' L. Brentano, p. cstKKvii. A recent summary of the views of the lead' 
ing English, French, and German scholars on the subject is lo be found 
in Ptaii<,5ot A!,\i\ey'B Surveys Hist&rie nitd EeoHffWic, ^^. 167^-212. 

'' Ashlty, Ecoftomii History, Pt. I, p. 77. 

* Cunningham, Grimjih of English Industry and Commerce, Earljf 
and Middie Ages^ p, 219. 
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municipal constitution as to have made it possible to argue 
that constitution and the Gild Merchant were one And the 
same thing'. But although the exclusive privilege of 
buying and selling thus acquired by the original burgesses 
was in most cases the same in principEe, the consequences 
that grew out of it differed very widely under divergent 
economic conditions. In the early centres of a flourishin|; 
foreign trade, as in many cities of Italy and Flanders, of 
Northern France and Germany, the monopoly supplied the 
basts for the growth of a class of wealthy merchants^ The 
development of lcx:al industry opened a new and valuable 
source of profit to this privilegied class, and it naturally 
opposed with all its might the claim of the craftsman to 
trade on his own account. In England, on the other hand, 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the members 
of the Gild Merchant were engaged for the most part in 
a purely local trade, and some of the strongest motives 
which elsewhere sharpened the class conflict between trader 
and craftsman were comparatively inoperatjve ^. The 
extension of foreign trade, however, which in England 
accompanied instead of preceding the development of the 
handicraft organizations) gave a new life to the surviving 
forms of the older trading monopoly, and there is abundant 
evidence from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that it 
did not abandon its prerogatives without a struggle^. 
Indeed they vrcre in some cases preserved in a modified 
form until the eighteenth century. 

The general tendency, however, both in England and on 
the continent, was for the single organization, with a mono- 
poly of trade in general, to be replaced, whether by violent 
means or in a peaceable, gradual manner, by a number of 
Beparate organizations representing the several trades and 
handicrafts ". The significance of this change lies.as already 
suggested, in the advance in relative social importance of 
industrial or technical capital as compared with trading 
capital. If the element of labour assisted to procure the 

^ J. Thompson, W» essay an muniiipal history ; controven«d by 
Cn>s9, Uild Mtrckani, i. p, 6i, 

' A. Doren, llHtersuehungtn iur Gtschichte der Kaufmannsgilden 
des MUlelaUcrs (SchmoUei's Forithit*igt»t 1893). 

■ That conflicts belween ihc trading interest and the craftsmen were 
not unknown at this t^cne in Englaiici is shown by the CKampIes to be 
cited later, p. 37. 

* Mrs. Green, Town Life, '\\. p. 203 ; cf. below, ch, iii ; Croas, CiJd 
JlfenAani, i. pp. 137-34. 

* Brentano, p. ex; Gross, GiU MerchasUg Lpp. 116-26; Cuiming- 
h«m, Grtnvlh, ice, i. p- 343. 
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political triumph of the crafts, it was the element 
(bat gave permaneiace to the victory and that secured the 
^ greater part of its fruits. Of the truth of this, the cases of 



Ghent and Florence may serve as illustrations '. Each of 
these two great cities had beconie, by the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, a, busy industrial centre ; and the 
growing wealth of both was mainly derived from the 
manufacture, out of foreign materials, of textile fabrics which 
found a market throughout Europe and doubtless also in 
Asia, In Florence it was the textile trades that headed the 
list of the gilds which furnished a new framework of 

^ government at the end of the thirteenth century; and it 
was the weavers and fullers who thronged the streets of 
Ghent, who supplied the force by means of which the 
Van Arteveldes remoulded the constitutions of the Flemish 
towns, and Struck out an independent commercial policy 
in defiance of their feudal suzerain. But the triumph of 
the industrial forces soon revealed, in each of these cases, 
a serious divergence of interest within their ranks. Through- 
out the fourteenth century the discontented master craftsmen 
and wage-earners of Florence kept up a struggle against 
the domination of the large employers, who along with 
the merchants monopolized the control of the gilds; and 
whose rule they succeeded in replacing: for a few months 
by a more democratic organization in the revolution of 
1378'. So too in Ghent, a few years after the recasting 
of the constitution in the interests of the cloth industry, 
the weavers and the fullers came to blows in the streets, 
because the latter wished to have the rate paid them by 
the piece for their labour increased, which the weavers, 
their employers, were unwilling to grant*, And speaking 
generally, it may be said that upon the attainment of a 
large share of political influence by the Craft GiMs in the 
fourteenth century, there foUowed,as a natural consequence, 
the separate organizations during the fifteenth century of 
the wage-earners who were excluded from association with 
their employers, the industrial capitalists. The cause of 

\the craftsman, like most other causes, bore within itself 
in the hour of victory the seeds of its own decay*. 

^. Cf. also the case of Aix-la-Chapelle, A. Thun, Die Imtusirie am 
Nifiierrkeitt, pp. 12-15 (Schmolier's Forstftungtn,\hy(f), and a number 
of Others cited by W. Sotnban, Der modertte Kapitalismus, p. toa 

* A. Uoicn, EntmUktlun^ urtii Organisation der Floresi finer Ziinfir 
im 13, w. M^Jiihrhundtrt t Schmoller's Forschungen, 1897), pp. Sg-Bj;. 
Cf. H. Sidgwjck, The Development 0/ European Polity, p. 301, 

■ W. j. Ashley, James and PMip van Arffveldej p. 61 j. 

* Brectano, pp. cxxxvii-diii. 
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RISE OF INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM 19 

From the fourteenth to the sixteenth century the history Tf«n»fw- 
of industrial orranization in Western Europe is mainly '?»''on «t 

J • L u i. L- L .L . . -^ the craJt 

concerned with the process by which the economic m- qr^nii*. 
dependence of the mediaeval craftsmen eave way before don along 
the widenfing of the market, the increasing employment i^" '""■ 
of capital, and the development of a business faculty 
which was tlie necessary correlative of these new conditions. 
There are three lines at least along which we can trace the 
adaptation of the older forms of association to the larger 
needs of the time. In the first place the growing power iiJmbbI- 
of capital might be revealed in the rise of one of a group ^?:*'i**^ tdL 
of closely allied crafts to a position of predominance over ^|,^ft^ 
the rest. In other cases the trading function came to be 
exercised by a select body within a single craft organization, Ca)ili(rcrei. 
and the members who remained craftsmen fell into a t'»'J*>r 
condition of dependence. And lastly, the organizations ^^^"^ 
which had arisen to represent the purely trading class i.^^^.^, 
absorbed in many cases the organizations of the handicrafts tionof 
over which they had acquired an economic control, hcmfiaby 
will be the purpose of this and the two succeeding chapters ""^"^a 
to give some account of these three lines of development. °^^ 
In the first case we shall find ourselves mainly occupied 
with the founcenth, in the second case wjjh the fifteenth, 
and in the third case with the sixteenth century. 



n 

One of the best «camples of a group of crafts so bound i>fl*ing 
together as to favour the growth of economic dependence "J^^^"^ 
in their relation to one another, is to be found tn the "cher **" 
industries concerned in the preparation and manipulation c™fi» 
of leather. An incident in the municipal regulation of the 
leather trades of London in 13 78 presents this condition of 
things in its earliest stage. The officers of the cordwainers 
brought before the Mayor and Aldermen forty-seven tanned 
hides which had been exposed for sale by a certain tanner, 
and which they declared to be ' raw, false, and forfeitable," 
The tanner claimed the right as a ijeeman of London to 
buy and sell all merchandise as he might please. He had 
bought the hides at the town oi Rothcwell to sell, not to 
the cordwainers, for whom they were not suitable, but 
to the other leather trades, and he requested to have his 
case tried by a jury of saddlers, poucbmakers, gjMlerSt 
bottlemakers, tanners, curriers, and cordwainers '. A jury 

* Rjley, Sfetnarials of London^ p. 430. 
C 3 
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representingf these various crafts of the workers in leather 

was accordingly appointed by the Mayor, and its decision 

was that the hides in their then state were of no service to 

any trade and should be forfeited. 

Its signi- The interest of this case lies in two points. On the one 

fnaacc foi hafitj^ j[ shows us the crafts still preserving in their relations 

develop- vrith each other a larg^edcgree of independence and equality ; 

c<n /whilst on the other hand it reveals the beginnings of the 

V;hange which undermined the gild or handicraft system^ by 

separating tbe trading functioa and the handicraft function 

/ from each other. The aim implied in the regulations of 

/ a typical craft was that each craftsman should have a like 

j' share in the trading function ; and to secure this he must 

buy his material from the producer and sell the product to 

the consumer ; but where there were a number of crafts 

V representing a series of stages in production, this condition 

—\pf autonomy was not likely to be long maintained. Along 

with the division of employments which had given rise to 

the separate crafts, there had proceeded a gradual widening' 

of the area from which the raw materials were collected, and 

a similar widening of the area over which the finished 

products were distributed. Just as we find the London 

tanner importing hides from the Nonhern counties, so we 

find the traders of Bremen and of Lubeck exporting cargoes 

of shoes ' ; and in this way the craftsman at each end of the 

chain of production might naturally become a merchant. 

Moreover the enterprising master in each of the crafts 

would wish to secure, if occupied in the finishing processes^ 

a supply of material, if engaged in (he earlier stages of 

production, a market for his wares, and thus in either case 

he tended to become an employer of members of the other 

crafts. That this tendency was a general one is shown by 

an Act which had been passed in 1363, ordaining 'that 

handicraft people hold them every one to one mvsterv"'; J 

and an Act of 1389^ the 6rst of a series of similar pro-" 

visions, forbidding tanners to be shoemakers, or shoemakers 

to be tanners ^t proves that the tendency was by that time h 

Specially felt in the leather trades. f 

Fuller evidence of the working of the same economic 
forces is afforded in the early history of the leather industries 
of Paris. In the fourteenth century the Ci'fig- MMiers^ as 
they were called, of the tannerSj baudroyeurs, curriers. 
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' '^i'^fStadit und Cilden, i. p. 407. M. Six^a,, Die Enisiehung der 
Hausinetustru, ia Sekriften des VtreinsjUr Sociai-Poiitik, Bd. xuu!(< 
p. 116. 

' 37 Edward 111, c 5, ■13 Richard 11, sect. I c ii. 
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cordwaincrs and sewers, were still united in an external way 
by subjection to the common control of an hereditary office, 
created by royal grant two centuries before. The reality 
of this control was passing- away, and the crafts had each 
their separate officers and organizations'; but in 1345 they 
were still dealt with in a single set of ordinances ; and 
throughout these ordinances there are abundant signs of the 
progress of the development already characterized, After 
provision has been made that all leather tanned in Paris 
and three neighbouring towns shall be duly inspected and 
marked, an ordinance follows dealing with the import of 
leather from a distance. A number of Parisian merchants, 
it appears, such as baudrayeitrsy cordwainers, sewers and 
others, were in the habit of buying tanned leather outside 
the city at various fairs and markets, not only within the 
kingdom but also without it, and since such leather might 
be false and badly tanned, it was to be inspected and sealed 
by the officers of the tanners before it was sold or put to 
use*. Many of those engaged in the finishing processes 
had thus by an extension of their trading operations ren- 
dered themselves independent of the supply of the local 
tanner, y^ 

The next step towards the disintegration of the handicraft Separation 
system, ihe^^mploymenLof membeaof other-erafts oft the "/""T' ^ ''^■ 
mafprigl^ ^htic pfvwiflpH. had also been taken in Paris. In cmfumai 
tHe list of crafts within which a merchant class had arisen 
it will be noticed that the curriers are omitted ; and it was 
the masters engaged in this intermediate process who most 
naturally fell into a state of dependence on the capital 
acquired by men of other crafts. A number of ordinances 
are devoted to the relations between the curriers and the 
• merchants or cordwainers ' who employed them. The 
latter were to supply not merely the leather, but also 
a sufficient quantity of grease and other materials used in 
the currj'ing process ^. If the currier discovered any defect 
in the leather, he was to return it to the merchant uncurried * ; 
and a time was fixed varying from ten days to three weeks 
within which he was to deliver the work given out to him ^ 

As far as the curriersJof Paris were concerned the auto- leads c 
nomy of the handicraft system, if it had ever in their case i''»'^ti«wij 
been realized, had broken down. Such a breakdown might \^^^ ' '" 
have one or two results. On the one hand the craftsman sysiem 

* Le^plnasse, /.« mftitrs et C0r^ora//ons eie la vilit dt Paris, iii. 
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might contJniie^as tlie currier did, to work in his own ha 
using in part his owti capital, aUhough dependent for con- 
stant Employment on the larger capital of others. On the 
Other hand he might become a mere wage-earner in the 
workshop of a capitalist master, who combined several crafts 
under one direction. Th e. diamEStic system was the result 
of the adoption of the first of these alternatives, The 
second contained the germs of the fkctory_sy5tem. BoUi 
forms of change were resisted by the craftsmen whose in- 
dependence was threatened ; but whilst the opposition tt> 
the second was backed by a strong public opinion embodied 
in persistent legislation ', the first proved, in the case of the 
more important industries, to be an inevitable necessity oft 
progress. This was probablydue to the fact that it offered' 
a practicable compromise with the still powerful handicraft 
traditions, and that whilst pro^'iding sufficient scope for th 
development of industry by larger apphcations of capital 
it caused the least possible direct disturbance to existio 
organizations, and left the employed craftsman, to begi 
with, on a footing of something like constitutional equaht, 
with his employer. ' 

A situation of this kind is clearly set forth in an account^ 
of a dispute which occurred in 1327 between the saddlersi 
on the one side, and the joiners, painters, and lorimers oa! 
the other, and which led to an armed conflict and the] 
shedding of blood 'in Chepe and in the street of Criplegate-'l 
The three last named trades were employed in different' 
branches of saddlemaking, and they charged the saddlers^ 
with having 'ordained and established and thereunto araongj 
themselves made an oath that no one of the trades aforesaid] 
shall be so daring as to sell any manner of merchandise! 
that unto their own trade pertains either to freemen of the' 
City or 10 other persons but only to themselves." They; 
also complained that when they went to ask for payment] 

' The English statutes relatirg to the leather tnduslries afford thoj 
most striking illustration of this. The Act of 1389J forbidding lanners; 
to be shoemakers or stioemakers tanaers, was renewed in 1397: 
{21 Kichard II, c. xvi), suspended in 1403 (4 Henry IV, c. xjcxv), and! 
again revived in 1423 (2 Henry VI, cvii). In 1485 (' Henry VII, cv). 
tanners were forbidden to curry or curriers to tan; and in 15013-4 
(19 Henry VII, c, nis) curriers and cordwainers were prohibited from 
inlerTcnng with each other's trade. Under Ehzabech and. Jameg I 
the limits of each trade were marked more precisely and its technical 
operations minutely regulated. 

But these laws were found so irksome that Eliiabelh empowered 
a favourite by letters patent to grant exemptions ; and in 1616 the 
London Cordwalners and Curriers after much liti^atioa had come to 
a mutual tacit agreement to ignore thenu 
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for work already delivered, they were abused and maltreated 
by the saddlers. The saddlers on their side charged the 
three auxiliary trades and the gilders with having- made 
a compact to strike work, in common, by ckj^ing their stalls 
in case any member of one of the trades had a dispute with 
the saddlers; and also with insisting that such disputes 
should be referred to two of each trade. They further 
declare that the lorimers ' have made an ordinance among- 
themselves, out of their own heads^ that if any strange 
workman of the same trade shall come to the city he shall 
not be received on any terms until he shall have made oath 
to conceal their misdeeds'; and 'that the painters and 
joiners do set e\'ery point of their trade at a fixed price . . . 
by reason whereof ihey are making themselves kings of the 
land.' If we put these two accounts together we find our- 
selves in the presence of two opposing forces. There is\ 
the purely economic tendency, on the one hand, of the\ 
three or four auxiliary trades to become dependent on \ 
the saddlers, who had absorbed the trading function of the I 
whole group; and on the other hand, there is the force of/ 
resistance which lies in the handicraft tradition of equality/^ 
The joiners, painters, and lorimers remind the Mayor and 
Aldermen 'that they have always been free of the City, in 
bearing their charge of tollages and other contributions as 
equals and commoners according to their power'.' What 
the saddlers describe as an ordinance made out of their own 
heads they claim as a right belonging to every craft, that 
no strange workman of their trade ought to work among 
them, if he be not admitted and sworn 'among them and 
have not done that in the presence of the Mayor and 
Aldermen which unto the franchise of the City pertains ^' 
The manner in which the dispute was finally settled by 
reference lo a body of six saddlers and eight craftsmen 
representing the four auxiliary trades, shows that the latter, 
if united, were capable of holding their own ^ The neces- 
sity for unity seems to have been recognized as the moral 
to be drawn from the dispute. Immediately after the 
account of the settlement there follows a petition of the 
four crafts of the joiners, painters, and the lorimers in 
copper and in iron, th^t aJl new corner^ of their trades might 
be admitted in the presence of the Mayor by eight men 
chosen to represent all the crafts*. It does not appear 
whether Or not this petition was granted; but such amal- 
gamaiions became subsequently, as we shall see, a common__ 
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' Rilcy, Memortats, p. 157. 
' Ibid, p. 160. 



« Ibid., p. 159. 
* Ibid., p. 162, 
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feature of industrial organization. Although their original 
purpose was often, as in this case, the protection of the 
handicraft system, they are one of the chief symptoms of its 
decay, and they passed almost always in course of time into 
the hands of that trading interest the encroachments of 
which they wert: founded to resist. 

In the case of the London saddlers we see the power of 
a trading craft over a group, held in check by the main- 
tenance of a handicraft organization. The history of the 
Paris saddlers carries us a step further, and shows us the 
forms of organization in process of modification under the 
pressure of the same economic forces. There was the same 
division of employments in Paris as in London amongst the 
crafts employed in furnishing gear for horses', but the 
saddlers were not alone in developing the trading function. I 
The lorimersj who possessed ordinances in 1320 forbidding- 
members of their craft to go to work with or sell their 
wares to any but master lorimers*, were their rivals in tliis 
respect till 1370, when the two crafts were amalgamated ', 
apparently upon an equal footing. But this amialgamation 
had nothing in common with the one proposed by the four ' 
London crafts. It aimed at a consolidation, not of the 
handicraft, but of the trading interest. By uniting in one 
body the masters in each craft acquired the right to combine 
both branches under orie direction ; the amount of the 1 
entrance fees was doubled, and the masters claimed thei 
exclusive right of buying to sell again. But the best' 
evidence that the new organization was essentially a body 
of traders and employers, is to be found in the way in which < 
it subsequently extended its control over other crafts. It , 
acquired powers of search in 1370 over the trunkmakers *, , 
and in 1405 over the harnessmaters ", without these craftsi 
gaining any reciprocal rights. The amalgamation was' 
dissolved in 1483'", but was soon after re-established; and 
in 167S it possessed exclusive rights over all branches of' 
carriage -making "f. 

Another trade in regard to which London and Paris > 
supply interesting parallels is that of the cutler. A depu- 
tation of London cutlers to the Mayor and Aldermen in 
140S explained that the making of knives was divided 

* LsEpinasse, Lei mHiers «t norpQfaiions d( Paris, W, p. AyJ- 1 
' lbbd.,p. 447f Arts. i6fiS, 19. * Ibid., pp. 450-1, Ans, i, 10, 14, 

* Ibid., p. 451, Arts, 1, 2. " Ibid,, pp. 453-4i Arts. 3, 3. 

* Ibid., p. 456. 

' Ibid., p. 462. Cf. ^mhvci, Der medemf Kaps/rilifuiur,\.^. 1 11, for; 
cvidcacu of a aimilar expansion in G'CrmaD saddtery at an earl^ date. 
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between three different crafts, the bladesmiths who made the 
blade, the cutlers who fitted the handle, and the sheathers 
who supph'ed the sheath ; but that it was the cutler who 
sold the completed article and upon whom the blame and 
scandal of bad workmanship fell. The making of sheaths, 
which it seems was combined by some of the cutlers with 
their own craft, was, it was complained, inadequately in- 
spected ; and the cutlers obtained authority on the strength 
of their twofold interest as traders and employers, to 
in&titute a scrutiny, along with two master sheathers. of 
all sheaths made in England or sold in London K A few 
mooths later in the same year, the bladesmiths complained 
to the Mayor that countr\' makers were in ihe habit of 
selling blades with trademarks resembling their own to the 
cutler? ; artd an arrangement was made under which the 
cutlers agreed not to take such wares, and the bladesmiths 
were bound not to increase the price of blades except by 
advice of the two masters of each craft jointly ^ By virtue 
of these two ordinances the cutlers' organizations acquired 
an authority over the other crafts in the group, correspond- 
ing to the economic control secured by the absorption of 
the trading function. Seven years later, in 1415, it was 
raised by the grant of a royal charter to the rank of an 
incorporated company". ^ 

In Paris, as in London, the cutlery trade was already in inP*rijby 
the fourteenth century supplied with blades of countrj' 'K^'"^"" 
manufacture. The capital required for this enterprise had 
been in part supplied by the mercers, who gave out blades 
to the handle-makers to be finisbed. But ifl 1367, tbe 
trading interest which had grown up within the industry 
itself obtained authority over it. The two handicrafts con- 
cerned—the cutlers {who in this case were the bladesmiths) 
and the ban die -makers, who had been competing for the 
control of the trade, received joint rights of search ; and as 
in the case of the London cutlers, a representative of the 
goldsmiths was authorized to share in the supervision of 
work done in the precious metals*. Two years later the 
two crafts are dealt with in a single set of ordinances which 
reveal the existence of two classes of masters. No handle- 
maker is to be a cuder nor to follow the trade of a blade- 
smith unless he buys the right to the craft as the bladesmiths 
do from the King's Marshal ; but if the handle-makers wish 



' Riley, Memorials^ p. 567. 

■ Herbert Livery iSompanies, i. p. 105. 

• Lcspinasse, Lis m^iien, u. pp, 380-1. 



» Ibid., p, 568. 
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to confine themselves to their own branch they need n 
buy the privnege^ In the ordinances of 1565 the cut]erB 
appear as possessing- full authority over both branches of 
the industry, the mercers are forbidden to act a$ enjployers* 
and the separate organization of the handle -makers 
disappeared. 

It wilt be worth while in this instance to Supplement the 
examples already given by one which takes us almost to 
the Eastern limit of Western Europe, and carries us for- 
ward into the eighteenth century. By that time the cudery 
of Ruhia in Thuringen was carried to markets as distan^^ 
as Stockholm and Riga^, In the seventeenth century th^H 
bladesmiths and the handle-makers were organized a^i 
separate handicrafts ; but as in London, the handle-makers 
had monopolized the trading function and had become the 
employers of the bladesmiths. Moreover there were, a^^ 
in Paris, a number of masters privileged to combine botl^H 
crafts; and the mercers, in spite of prohibition, acted a^^ 
merchant employers to the industry. In 1695 the friction 
between these various interests led to the intervention of 
the authorities, and to the amalgamation of the two organi^ 
zations with equal rights to alii members. This only serv« ^ 
to give economic forces freer play. By the eighteentl 
century the working masters had become entirely depen- 
dent on a class of entrepreneurs, in which the privileged 
masters, the richer handle -makers, and the merchants had^ 
merged their interests. 
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In the earlier annals of industry, the textile crafts, ; 
especially those engaged in the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, fill a more prominent place than either the meul 
workers or the workers in leather^ and it is this group 
which supplies the most striking and detailed examples of 
the influence of economic development on the mutual 
relations of handicraft organizations, Before, however, we 
consider these examples, tt is desirable to take into account 
certain special conditions which from the beginning have 
tended to divert the textile crafts to some extent out of 



' Lespinass*, Lei mJtieri, ii. p. 381, ArL 2, 

' Ibid., pp. 387-S, Arts. 20, 27, 



* E. Sax, Utie Hausindusirie in TAuringen, \\. Ruhia and das 
Ehenacher Obsrland. Cf., for similar cases in Germany, the account of 
the groups engaged in (he making of swords and of knives at Solingeikf- 
M. Slieda, Die EntsUhung der /Jausindustrie, p, 121. 
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the common course of development. There was a con- 
siderable trade m cloth long before th'C industry was 
organized on a handicraft basis. Even at the present day. 
in many parts of Europe the spinning wheel and the hand- 
loom are kept busy in the peasant's cottage, not only for 
the supply of his own needs, but to help out the scanty 
profits of his land. Down to the fourteenth century this 
surplus produce of the home-worker was still very probably 
the trader's main source of supply '. Three or four centuries 
later the country districts bad become once more the chief 
seat of the woollen industry, owing to the spread of the 
domestic system. 

But this did not involve a recurrence to earlier methods, "d sutrtc- 
A great economic and technical advance had in the mean- ^^^7^ 
time been achieved^. From the middle of the twelfth on a Jiuidi- 
century onwards the towns, many of which had acquired\«ift b"'* 
their first importance as cloth markets, began to be centres! 
of the industry. Gradually the processes of the manufacture 1 
were specialized, and 33 each was appropriated by a separate I 
body of trained workmen, there grew up side by side the 
several handicrafts of the weaver, the fuller, the bureller, 
the shearman or 6nisher, and the dyer. The drawing to- 
gether of these crafts, owing to the eiforts of industrial] 
capital to fit them into the framework of a larger system/ 
of manufacture, was analogous to the process alreadV 
described in the case of other groups. / 

But the passage ofthe clothing industry through the handi- Bat th« 
craft phase was effected on a background of large survivals"'"" 
from earlier conditions peculiar to itself. mratTf 

On the one hand it was in many cases only after a long irade ia 
struggle with the unorganized home-workers, whether in ^°''^' 
town or country, that the weaver's craft could succeed in 
imposing its authority on the industry; and in this way 
the establishment of the weaver's full status as a craftsman 
was retarded. On the other hand the extent of the trade 
that had grown up under earlier conditions made capital 
an important factor from the outset. The handicraft weaver 
was seldom employed in directly supplying a merely local 
demand. He was often indeed prohibited, in the interests 
of the local trade monopoly, from directly supplying any 
demand ^. But in seeking to overthrow that monopoly his 

' Cf. above, p. 6. ' Schmoller, Tueher- und Webertunft, p. 443. 

' For English cases see LUkt Cuitumarurn, pp. 130-1, wiih regard 
lo Wiflcbester Beverly, Marlborougli and L>xford ; I'lacitorum A^brt- 
inatio, p, 65, with regard to Lincoln ; and Thompson, Hizlory of Leicester, 
p. 84 ; also W. J. Ashley, English Wooilea Industry^ p. ao, aad Gross, 
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ambition, or rather the necessity of his situation, wa 

he should dispose of his wares at a more or less distant 

market. 

Thus it happened that the rise of a class of trading 
masters within the industry, instead of foMowio^ upon the 
struggle which secured the handicraft status of the working 
master, went on simultaneously with it; the cohesion of 
the two divergent classes being^ secured by a common 
opposition to the locai trading monopoly and to the ri\'alry 
of the country industry. The ' handicraft system ' can there- 
fore be said to have been a stage in the development of 
the textile crafts only in a modified sense. Like the other 
town industries, generally indeed in advance of them, 
they formed organizations in defence of their vested interests^ 
which established and maintained for the workman the 
dignity and privileges of a handicraft. But the type of" 
working and trading master independent of external capital, 
to which the phrase ' handicraft system ' more properly 
applies, was probably at no period common in the various 
branches of the woollen industry. The members of these 
crafts were, as a rule, either employed on materials given 
out to them by others, or if they succeeded in trading- on 
their own account, they went beyond the limits of the lo 
market and were apt at the same time to become employe 
of other mastera in their own and other crafts'. 

The progress of this twofold development is clearl__ 
indicated by the position of the clothing crafts in LondoiT 
and their relation to each other at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century'*. There were by that time separate 
organizations representing the burellers (hurlers?)^, the 
weavers, and the fullers and dyers, besides a body of cutters 
or tailors who sold doth to the public- The weavers (con- 
cerning whom we have most information) were in possession 
of the full privileges of a handicraft. Their ordinances, 
confirmed in 1300 but claiming to be derived from a much 
earlier period, gave them authority to enforce membership 



GiJd Merckanti i. 108. For conimcmal cases see Schmoller, TuikeT' 
und Webefsunftf Kap. II ; and Ashley, yuww and Philip van Arte- 
veldtt p. 18. Dr. Cunningham, however, accounts for the disabLliticB 
of the weavers in English towns by supposmg them to have been 
aliens ; seeCunniDgham, Growth^ .Src,, i. 189, also Appendix E. p. 635. 

^ A, Thun, /?/(? InduiSrie am Niiderrkein und ihre ArbetUr, p. 7, in 
SchmoUer's Forschungtn, 1879. E. Croihein, Wirthsckaftsgeschichte 
dts Stft-a'arsrwa/dfi, i, pp. 458, SI9( 532- 

* Liiter Cur/umarum, pp. I3i, 544, 

' ' burling ' is the first of the finishmg processes after weaving ; st 
Vn, Phiiosopky of Manu/aciures, p. 187, 
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on all exercising- the industry, to insist on a seven years' 

apprenticeship and to have regmtar jurisdiction, under the 

[■Oversight of the Mayor, in all matters penainiog to their 

! craft. A little later we find them charged with abusing 

their monopoly as a craft by limitation of their numbers and 

'restricting their output, and with conspiring together in 

a church to increase their piecework rate ', The language 

in which these charges are couched is such as would 

oaturally be used of a body of small master craftsmen, 

, mainly concerned to enhance the value of their labour. 

But there are not wan ting signs of the existence of a class 

I of larger employers. It is evident that whilst many of the 

tweavers worked by the piece for the public or for members 

, of other crafts, there were some who bought materials and 

sold cloth, in the manufacture of which they found work 

foe fullers and dyers. As we bear of looms being impounded 

by the gild for theft, it is likely that this latter class of 

master -weavers also gave out yarn to poorer members of 

[the cfaft; especially as a prohibition which had previously 

i>existed against the hiring out of looms to other weavers 

*as removed by the ordinances of 1 300. 

Moreover it seems almost certain, from the tenor of those 
ordinances and, the circumstances under which they were 
framed, that a number of the bureller? gave out work to 
the weavers. The relations between the two crafts had 
long been fixed by muttial agreement under the supervision 
of Mayor and Aldermen, but in 1 300 the burellers complained 
that the weavers had infringed several articles of this arrange- 
ment and had made new ordinances ' in prejudice of all the 
commonalty of London and of the mystery of the burellers," 
The weavers admitted that they had offended, in some 
points, and asked that new articles might be drawn up by 
consent of bodi mysteries. The alterations thus made in 
the regulations of the weavers at the instance of the burellers 
were in every case in the direction of giving greater freedom 
to the employer, and of removing arbitrary restrictions to 
output. In view of this fact, the further provision, tliat in 
case of disputes between a bureller and a weaver there shall 
not as formerly be a general stoppage of work till amends 
are made, must be taken as strengihening the hypothesis that 
the weavers were largely employed by some of the burellers 
who had thus become doth manu£icturers ^ This con* 
elusion receives additional confirmation when we Bnd about 
the same period two burellers and two tailors appointed, to 
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sit on a jury with two weavers and two representatives ol 
the dyers and fullers, to determine a question as to th< 
proper fulling- of cloth ; and the decision that no weaver^ 
fuller, or dyer may give out cloth which he is making- for ai 
employer to a fulling mill, whilst the owner of the cloth it 
permitted to do so, suggests the probability that the burelle 
and the tailors were among the owners referred to'. 

But whatever may Iiave been the condition of things 
an earlier period, the records of a dispute between chd 
burellers and the weavers in 1335 leave no doubt as to the 
relation of the two crafts at that date '. The weavers com-| 
plained to the Mayor and Aldermen that the burellers werri 
exercising the trade of weaving in their houses without 
being qualified by membership of the craft. The burellers 
boldly claimed the right as freemen of the city to carry on 
any trade or mystery ; but added that the weaving wa^ 
actually done by members of the weavers' craft in tbei^ 
employment The weavers' attempt to establish thetr sold 
right to their craft was so lltde countenanced by the cityj 
authorities, that they did not venture to appear on the dayJ 
appointed ; and judgement was given to the effect that ic 
should be henceforward lawftd for all freemen to set U| 
looms in their hostels and elsewhere, and to weave dot 
and sell it at will, so long- as the King; received bis yearl] 
farm. 

The position thus won by the burellers correspond^ 
exactly to that attained in 1357 by the woollx^aters o^ 
Strasburg, whose case will be dealt with later on. Thei 
Strasburg craft produced a class of employers who gradual]}^ 
acquired control of the cloth trade, so that the name l>elong-5 
ing to it as a branch of the manuiacture was exchanged fo^ 
that of Tucker or Draper, It is not improbable that th^ 
same explanation may be applied to the disappearance of 
the burellers from the list of the crafts after the fourteenth' 
century. That the ranks of the Drapera" Company were 
at any rate largely supplied from the burellers Is an almost; 
irresistible inference from the fact that the company's 
charter, by which it acquired in 1364 the sole rio;ht o£ 
making clolh, omits all reference to the burellers. whilst the 
three other crafts connected with the cloth manufacture are 
expressly excluded from its privileges. The preamble to 
the charter declares ' that dyers, weavers and fullers who, 

* Uher Cuslumarum, pp. 128, 551. ' 

■ Caltndar of Ltiter Baoks 0f the City of London^ £. pp. 291-^; and 

D.p.ii3n.; cf. the position of the Buiellera at Winchester. Cunning- 

ham, Growth, Sic, i. 1S9. 
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D follow their own crafts had become makers of cloth 
and refused to work on the cloth of others except at 
excessive prices, and committed other frauds and foreslaJled 
cloth and sold it to drapers, so that it was twice sold before 
comiog to common sale '.' Whatever may have been thft 
position of the buretlers, this statement illustrates with 5ti£^-\ 
dent clearness the competition among' a ijroijp of closely I 
allied craflb to secure the trading and employing function,/ 
and so to acquire predominance over the rest. The move/ 
ment had taken definite shape by the end of the fourteenth 
century ; and by the middle of the sixteenth century, it had 
come to prevail throughout the country, and in other in- 
dustries besides that of cloth-making. 

The course of development which, in the case of the In Pu\% 
London cloth manufacture, we are enabled to infer, may be *^' 
traced with considerable detail in the case of Paris, ~ ™ 

city the definite organization of a separate class of drapers, nup, 
which took place ( 1 362) a couple of years before the charter 
was granted to the London drapers \ had been preceded by 
at least a century of rivalry between the weavers, the fullers, 
and the dyers. Each of these crafts came ultimately to 
contain a number of cloth majiufacturera who found employ- 
ment for members of the other crafts; but it was the 
weavers who from the first took the lead in this respect. 
In an ordinance of 1270 there is a clear distinction made 
between the weavers who give out work, and the small 
master- weavers who are employed by them ; the latter 
being forbidden to accept payment in materials from the 
former^. The famous industrial code, compiled a few 
years earlier than this by Etienne Boileau, Provost of Paris, 
shows that the richer weavers not only travelled to the 
^rs of Champagne to sell their wares, but thai they 
employed dyers and fullers, as well as smaller master^ of 
their own craft. An article in the weavers' ordinances 
forbids the members of any of the three crafts to combine 
for the purpose of preventing those who have occasion to 
employ them from getting the work done as cheaply as 
possible*. 

' Livety Companies Commission, Vl. p. IJO. 

* Lespmasse, Lei metiers, iii. p. 145. 
■ Ibid., p, 141, Art. 13. 

• Lespinasse, Le Livre des Metiers iTEtienne Beileau, p. 98 : — 
' XXXV. Nus Toissarens ce nus Tainturiers ne nus Foulons ne dqivcut 

metre fucur en leur mcstiers jur niile aliance par la quele cil qui afere 
auiont dc Icur metier ne puissent avoir de wur mcstier pour si pent 
pris come il porront. 
XXxVI. J^usTQiswraos qui voist es foires de Champagne ae doit 
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Looking- at these facts alone, we might conclude th: 
the merchant employers amongst the weavers had acquired 
full control over all branches of the industry ; but the truth 
is. that the independence of the several handicrafts, so far 
from being lost, can hardly be said to have been, as yet, 
fully developed, The weavers indeed maintained the lead 
which they had a^umed. It was out of their body that 
the drapers' organi2ations arose in 1 363 ; and a search of 
the whole industry, instituted in 1407, was appointed 10 be 
carried out by three drapers, one fuller, one shearman, and 
one dyer^ But the fullers and the dyere succeeded in 
preserving, and even extending, their respective spheres 
of independent authority, ^.nd whilst their organizations, 
along with that of the shearmen formed in 1384, continued 
to defend their privileges as handicrafts, they each produced 
within themselves a separate class of trading employers \ 

Many details are recorded of the struggle of the fullers 
against the domination of the weavers. The fullers during 
the last quarter of the thirteenth century, resisted the 
dictation of their employers as to the methods of iheir work ^ 
and remuneration*: they insisted on their authority to 
search for and penaHze defective cloth ° ; they refused 
to be restricted to the work given out by the weavers* ; 
and in 14,07 the ordinances of the drapers recognized the 
right of the fullers to sell cloth of their own make, in 
a hall Bet apart for the working members of the various 
crafts\ At a still later period the ordinances of the fullers 
(1443-67) refer to the employment by them of combera 
and carders of wool and of weavers, the latter alone being" 
liable to inspection by die officers of the weavers' organiza^^ 
tion^. 

The contest between the weavers ^ and the dyers possf 
3 peculiar interest because it illustrates in a striking manner 
the development side by side of the larger capitalist modes 

vendre dfap de S. Denis Oc de Laigni ne d'ailleurs, mclW avec 
draps de Pahs,' 

^ Lcsmn&sse, JLes m/fifrs,tu. p. 159, Art. iS. 

' Ibid., p. 98, An. I i p. 108, An. 14 ; p. 125, Arts. 17-23 ; p. laj 
Art. 30, 

■ Ducumenis inidili sur fhisioire de France, Les Olim, iL ji. 43 
(A. D. 1299). 

• Lespinaase, Lit m/iiers. Hi. p. 97 (A.D. ugj). 
' Let Olim, i. p. 845 (A.D. 1379). 

* Ibid., ii. p. 8[ (A.D, 1276), 
^ Lespinassc, Les mMers, iii. p.. 157, Art. II. 

■ Ibid., p. toOf Art. 31 ; p. I05, Arts. 4, ;, 
' Lespinasse, Le Livrt des Mdtitrs, f. 95, Art. xix. 
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of production and of the handicraft principle, and shows 
how they acquired definite forms in a growing- opposition 
to each other. At first it seemed as if the dyeing industry 
were about to fall completely under the control of the 
weavers. The latter had always possessed the right to 
dye their cloth with any colouring matter but woad; 
and the Queen Regent, Blanche, had granted them the 
further privilege of using this process also in two selected 
workshops. The first ordinances of the dyers in 1268 
take the form of a protest against this encroachment, which 
IB declared to be ' against God, against right, and against 
reason, and especially and expressly against the king and 
against his righleousnes/ If the weavers may follow the 
dyers' tradcj say the aggrieved craftsmen, why should not the 
dyers follow the weavers', and it is pointed out that if 
the king will permit this mode of retaliation he will derive 
a benefit in his customs from the increased production of 
cloth '. This was not a mere rhetorical suggestion on 
the part of the dyers. A few years later some of them 
had set up in their houses various kinds of looms, which 
the weavers declared none ought to possess but themselves, 
and on this account the latter refused to supply the dyers with 
any cloth. After an inquiry into the practice prevalent 
in other 'good towns where drapery was made," the king 
ordered that neither craft should meddle with the calling 
of the other-. _ 

This decision merely put a stop to the combination ofietdsthc 
two crafts in one estabHshment, and did not interfere with ^^^^ 
the giving out of work to membera of other crafts. As [^i"",'^ 
therefore the preponderance of their capital made the themseiws 
weavers the more natural employers, the dyers' best defence "^ " tandi- 
of their position was to strengthen their status as a handi- 
craft. The masters met, and bound themselves by oath 
not to lake apprentices in the future for less than live 
years, although three years had previously been regarded 
as sufficient ^ The employing weavers complained that 
the effect of this limitation in the supply of labour was 
to impair the quality of the work and increase the price 
of it. and they began to send their cloth out of Paris to 
be dyed. Finally an agreement was arrived at through 
the intervention of the Prevost, by which the weavers 



'■ Lespinasse, Le Uvrt dW Mitiers, p. Ill, Art. 6. 
■ Document! inMiis, Lts OUm, ii. (a. d. 1*79) and Deppin^, Regiitrt 
des itUtiers-, p- 401. 
' Deppinf, kegistre^ p. 403 (a.D. \iti). 
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were bound to have their dyeing done within Paris, ^rfii 
the dyers engaged to do good work at the old prices ^. 

Many records of similar disputes in other French towti 
illustrate the general tendency within the doth manu&ctuD 
towards differentiation into separately organized hand! 
crafts'. Some little insight is also afforded by the sam 
class of cases into the opposite tendency, by which tha 
process of separation was in part counteracted in thi 
interests of a larger cO-ordinatJOn of industrial forces. I 
was the insistence upon apprenticeship that supplied tht 
basis for the system of separate and independent handicrafts 
and as long as a five or seven years' tedinical training wai 
a necessary condition in each case» it was not likely tha 
many would qualify themselves for the mastership in tw 
or more crafts \ From the first, however, the sons of J 
master, and sometimes even his brothers and nephewa 
were admitted to the freedom of a craft without fulfilUtt; 
the conditions demanded of others; and the right t 
exercise a trade came to be regarded as transmitted b 
inheritance or ' patrimony." In this way it became pOSsibf 
for the son to combine the craft w^hich he had inheritei 
with another which he had acquired by apprenticeship 
At the time when the weavers and the dyers of Pani 
were definitely separated, a certain Michael, who had 
combined his father's tra.de of dyeing with the weaving 
to which he had been duly apprenticed, being obliged U 
choose between these two crafts, decided for the former 
and in spite of the protests of the dyers, who decUne< 
that a three years' apprenticeship was essential, and thai 
Michael had been a. weaver all his life, he was allowed 
to retain it *. 

This incident helps to explain the larger significana 
of disputes which might otherwise seem to be due to tin 
petty jealousies of the crafts. Amongst other matterg 
for example, that provoked a long controversy betweei 

' Depping:, Regiilre, p. 403 (a.d. [391). ^ 

■ For cases at S. Denis, Provins, Troyes, Amiens, and Nantcuil se^ 

Levasseur, Hiiteire des clanei euvn^res en Francf, 1 *"" '*'' ■ vot. |i 

p.372. Forthecloiiiing crafts ofDouai. see Fagniei, Z'fffw»ifM/j frfo/^ 

d Ckisloire de rituSustrii el du commerce en France, i. pp, 200 el seq. 1 

* Lespinasse, Le Livre ifes Metiers, IntroductJao, p. 1 10, aJso p. 93 :— * 
'IV. Cbascum fils de mesCre Toisaafiind de lange (weaver of doih] 

. . . peut avoir 1 1 mestiers targes el 1 esiroit en la meson son pere, sfl 
il Sail faire Ic mestieT de sa main ; nt cle sont pas tenu de paier gueit 
nute autre redcvance, ne d'achater le tnesiier du Roy.* 

The same right is accorded to one brother and one nephew. 

* L4S Oiim, ii. p. 95 (a.d. I3?iJ^ ~ 
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the various branches of the cloth manufacture at Provins 
in 1305, was the question whether each craft should accept 
as apprentices the sons of members of the other crafts. 
When the dispute was ultimately referred to the rwyal 
authority, the decision was in favour of abolishing the 
restriction on both sides; but it was added that if the 
weavers were unwilling to take the sons of wool-workers 
and of fullers, the two latter crafts should not be obliged 
to teach the sons of the weavers '. 

We can best measure the progress made during the 
fourteenth century in the direction Of drawing the various 
clothing crafts together, by comparing the beginnings of 
this tendency already indicated with several regulations laid 
down by royal authority for the cloth manufacture of Rouen 
in 137S, which provide that * No draper, washer, or master 
weaver may have more than one apprentice; and the 
apprentice mu&t serve three years to have the freedom 
of weaving; and similarly to have the freedom of washing, 
fulling and shearing, he must serve three years to such 
a master as is able to teach him the craft, and he may 
have the freedom of the said crafts ; and if the apprentice 
wishes only to have the craft of Avashing he must serve twol 
years ; and to have the fuller's craft for one year.' It 
appears from this that the freedom of all the clothing 
crafts could be ac»^uired by an apprenticeship of six years; 
and in fact the ordinances proceed to give permission to 
the indhidua] capitalists to combine them all under one 
direction. 'The weavers may have a workshop (esfai/u) 
or workshops, in which to get their cloths finished by piece- 
work or day-work as they may think fit ; and similarly the 
washers and fullers may have one or more looms to weave 
their cloth in their houses by piecework or by the day ^.' 

The records of many large centres of the cloth manu- 
^ture in Italy', in Switzerland, and along the Rhine*, in 
France and Flanders \ in Prussia and Silesia % supply 
abundant evidence that a concentration of the industry 
leading to the economic subordination of one or more 

* icf 0/im, ii. p. 476; Fagniez, Documents, li. PJo, 5, 

' Ordonnojuas des roys de France de la troisiime race, vi. pp. 366-7. 
■ A. Doren, Entiuickelung lier Fhrtniiner ZUnflt, p. 88 

* Schtnoiler, Tucker- und Webirsunft^ p. 431 ; E, Gothein, WirthS' 
geschiihtt d^s StAtt/arswa/dfS, pp. 553-40, 

' Ordcnnaniis dts roys de France de la trensiime race, ii. p. 396 ; 
iii. p. 410, 510; vi. pp. 95, 196. aSl, 364 ; A. Doren, Kau/minnsgild 
{Scninoilcr's Forschungen) p. 64 ; Ashley, Philip and James van 
Artevelde. p. 163. 

* SchinoUer, Tucker- und Webersunft^ pp. 437-44. 
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crafts to another, which had appropriated the trading 
function^ had become a. genet*! tendency by the end of 
the fourteenth century. But ijjr best example that can be 
adduced to supplement thdSealready given is the case of 
Strasburg, which has beeii made the subject of an exhaustive 
scientific inquiry by one of the greatest authorities on 
German industrfal history. At Scrasburg, as. in many other 
Gernwn and French towns, it was the craft of wool- 
beaters, i. e. those who prepared die material for the 
weavers, which took the lead in organizing- the manu- 
facture. A class of merchant employers, known as^ Tucker 
or clothier, arose in this craft, who monopolized the direc' 
tion of the organization, and drew an increasing-Iy sharp 
distinction between themselves and the working members, 
who were forbidden, in 1381, to manufacture on their own 
account', Over the weavers' craft the Tuchers extended 
their control in a more gradual manner. In 1357, by 
permission of the town council, they set up looms in iheir^^ 
houses, and invited weavers out of the neighbouring- dis^H 
tricts to come to them for employment. Before the end ol^^ 
the century they had more journeymen weavers workini 
for them than were employed by members of the wcaveri 
^craft. At the same time the weavers who continued K 
carry on a trade in cloth were denied the right of electing 
an official agent {Unierkdufer) of their own, and were 
obliged to have recourse to the officers appointed by the 
clothiers, In the use of whose dyer they were also allowed 
a share ^, The ordinances of the fifteenth century sbow_ 
that the weavers were falling more and more into th( 
position of the clothiers' employes; and jn 1474, th< 
were prohibited from selling clotli altogether. This pro- 
hibition was relaxed in 148 1 in favour of the few well-to-do 
trading weavers on payment of a fine to the clothiers, and 
four years after this the whole development received its 
consummation by the amalgamation of the two organiza- 
tions into one political body, which in the sixteenth century 
exercised control over all the crafts engaged in the monu-tj 
facture of cloth ^. It would be a mistake, however, t< 
suppose that the weavers were affected in a merely nega- 
tive fashion by this development. They had lost, it is true, 
their independence as an organization and their share of 
the trading function, but in the course of the struggle they, 
had gained consolidation as a body of trained craftsmen 
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' Schmoller, Tucker- und Webtrxunft^ p. 419. 
• Ibid., pp. 500-2. 
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dktingTiished from the casual home-workers who had still 
done most of the weaving in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. This is even truer of the other crafts — the fullers, 
shearmen, and dyers, which also became subordinated to 
the clothiers' organization, but whose industry did not, 
like that of the weavers, tend to return into the country 
districts in the sixteenth century. 

IV 

It is not to be inferred from this enumeration of French AmaiKa- 
and German parallels, that the de\'elopraent of industry in ^tions 
England and on the continent was identical in all tts details. a»cendantv 
This is very far from being' the case; but the numerous o^""* 
differences, which a careful comparison would undoubtedly '^''^^^ '" " 
exhibit, would serve only to emphasize the fundamental ^ 
similarity which is our sole concern in the present investi-| 
gation. Given the existence of the handicraft forms ofl 
organization with the Irrfluences of industrial progress at 
work upon them, and the process, of which so manyl 
examples have been adduced, seems to follow as an inevit J 
able result: — the struggle amongst a group of allied crafts|^.^ 
for predominance and the formauon of amalgamatfoos bylT 
which one acquires an ascendancy over the others. 1 

But this phenomenon.however widespread. only presents'" l-e*li»' 
one aspect of a many-sided development, and will not of J'°^'\l^^ 
itself supply a complete and satisfactory clue to the evolu- dne to the 
tion of industrial organization. As time goes on it is found prcdowin- 
blended with, and to some extent obscured by, other contri- ^"j^* '^* 
bating causes, which will have to be separately considered in aadej 
the following chapters. The chief of these was the influence, 
ol the outside trader. Instead of the necessary capital and! 
business capacity being supplied by the members of one of \ 
a group of crafts to the others, it was often furnished to the 
craftsmen by the members of a purely trading organization 
into which the crafts, thus rendered economically dependent, 
were finally incorporated in a sfcbordinate capacity. In this 
way there was prtxluced a species of amalgamation, which^ 
although in prmciple quite distinct from the one whose 
growth we have been considering, was not so readily dis- 
tinguishal^ in practice; since the two species appear to 
shade oflf into each other through a number of Intermediate 
varieties. Speaking generally, the difference between the 
two methods of amaJgamatloncocrespoiids to thediatinction, 
already briefly referred to, between trading capital and 
industrial capital. In the progress of trade and industry 
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the concentration of production in localities with specJall) 
favourable conditions is balanced by the decay of the small 
crafts which supplied an ever-diminishing' proportion of 
local needs. In the one case the flourishing; industry 
rapidly accumulates a capital of its own, and becomes 
independent of the purely mercantile interest ; in the other 
case the trading function is developed at the expense of the 
handicrafts, and the capital of the shopkeeper dominates 
the situation. 

Some CMM But while most of the amalgfamations, which later on 
miltale^at ^^^^3"^^ SO general, are clearly to be attributed to one Or the 
botii other of these opposite tendencies, there can be no doubt 

i«i<Jaici» that some owed their existence to a mixture of both in- 
fluences *^being_jn ^rt_due to the decay of a nuaiber_oC. 
local craltsTluTa m pari t{nEe~ expansion"ora^ particular- 
indostry. A^"" Gloucester, for example, in 1607, the gold> 
smiths, pewterers, brasiers, coppersmiths, wire*drawers, 
cardmafcers, pinmakers, and plumbers ' having" much chevi- 
saunccand dealing amongst themselves ' combined together 
to form a Company of Metal-workers. As far as most of 
these trades were concernedj this amalgamation, to which 
there were many parallels in other towns, very probably 
expressed the ascendancy of trading capital ; but the inclu-^j 
sion of the nire-drawers and the pinmakers Is almost cet^H 
tainly due to the opposite influence, since within a fei«^^ 
years of the date of amalgamation, Gloucester had become 
an important seat of the pin manufacture ', 

This, however, is to anticipate somewhat the subject of 
the foliowing chapters, It is sufficient at this point to have 
a'llaJEnnw- indicated that the set of influences described in this chapter 
was not the only cause lertding to draw crafts together; 
and having done so, all that remains is to supply a few 
illustrations of the continued activity of those influences, 
especially in connexion with the three branches of indust 
which have furnished us with the previous examples. 

The groups of metal trades which subsequently arose 1 
many towns seem, as has been already remarked, to ha 
been formed as a rule in the interest oftheshopkeeping da; 
and the only noticeable industrial consequence was that th 
blacksmith, who remained more of a craftsman and pos- 
sessed less trading capital than the rest, tended to fall into 
some degree of dependence ^. A case, however, recorded 
at Coventry, in 1436, reveals the ejtistence of an amalga- 

» Wsi. AfSS. Rep., xii. App. IX. p. 427 ; W. Eazeley in Bristol And 
Gioumter Archaeoi. Soc. Trans,, xiii, p. 260. 
' See note on p. 83. ~ 
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mation based upon division of labour and the beg-inniogs of 
a large system of industry. Complaint was made to the 
town authorities in that year that the four crafts of the 
smiths, the brakesmen, the girdlers, and the card wire- 
drawers being; uaitcd. In one organization, a single master 
was enabled to employ members of each of these crafts, 
and to pass the product of the one to the other to be com- 
pleted. In order to avoid the abuses to which this decrease 
in the direct responsibility of the craftsm:an was supposed 
to lead, the council ordered that the amalgamation should 
be split up into two parts, each containing two crafts '. 

Heterogeneous confederations of shopkeepers, similar to Leather 
those which grew up amongst the metal trades, were not 1"^'* 
uncommon amongst the leather trades. But a distinctly 
industrial type of amalgamation, based upon the co-opera- 
tion of different branches of the same manufacture, seemg 
to have been frequently formed in connexion with the glove 
trade. In 1633-5 the Companies of Glovers, Fellmongers, 
and Whittawyers of Lancaster, Wigao, Preston, Blackburn, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Warrington, Newton and Ormskirk, 
were corresponding with each other and petitioning the 
government for the protection of their interests. There 
are no details given of the internal economy of these com- 
binations*; but a company composed of exactly the same 
trades which existed at the same period at Chester, repre- 
sented an industry organized on the domestic system, and 
included amongst its members the traders in Irish skins on 
the one hand, and on the other the working glovers ' who 
never have or hadd xx* of their own together att one time 
but buye leather by dozens and half dozens as their means 
will extend ".' Similar combinations of glovers with skinners, 
butchers, or tanners, existed at Shrewsbury', Morpeth*, 
Norwich ", Exeter "', and Bristol \ -q 

The best examples, however, of the amalgamation ofToiiie 
kindred crafts are naturally to be found in connexion with ir^det 
the largest and most widespread of the industries, that of 
cloth-making; thou^ these, it is true, are rendered l«is 
complete by the withdrawal of the weavers into the country 
districts. Among the crafts which represented the finishing 

' M. D. Hanis, U/e in an oid EngHih tffwn, pp. 366^. 

• Pri-vy Cuuncil Register, Dec. 18, 1633, and Ucc. I7, 1635. 
' Haruiun AfSS. 1996. Nos. 40-1. 

• Shrewsbury, Trans. Arch, and Natural Hist. SoC.^ voL iv. p, igj- 

• Cross, Ctid Merchant, v. p. ]il d. 

• Plomefield, Norfolk, iji. p. 106. 
' Trans, Devon Assedaiion, v, p. 1 1 7. 
■ Latimer, Anna/i afSrirto/, p. ai?. 
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processes the tendency to draw together became iocreaainglj 
marked after the middle of the sixteenth century. "Trie 
fullers and shearmen were united at London in 1538 ; the 
clothworkers and walkers at Durham in 1565; the fullers 
and dyers at Warwick in 1 569 ' ; the weavers and the fullers 
at Oxford in 1571 ^ ; the shearmen and dyers at Gloucester 
in 1581^; and the weavers, walkers^ and clothiers at 
Worcester in 1590*. The list would receive a considerable 
number of additions if it were carried into the seventeenth 
century ; but the cases given suffice to show how widespread 
the movement, whose origin and significance we have been 
considering, had become by the time of Elizabeth. With 
the internal changes that accompanied this expansion of 
industrial organization, and with the relation it bore to the 
economic conditions of that later period we shall hav 
deal in the two following; chapters. 

' W. G. Frelton, Memeriais of the Fullers ef Cmientfy , pp. 17-aot 
» Rtfords of Oxford, p. 341, * E. Walford, GUds, p, 113- 

* V. Green, History ef Worcester^ App, p. lixi. 



CHAPTER II 

DIFFERENTIATION OF CLASSES WITHIN 
THE CRAFT GILD 



I 

The process by which one craft gained the ascendancy Diflcrentu- 
over another was, as we have seen, not confined in its li™ of 
effects to their exiernal relalions, but was accorapanfed by^*^^ u, 
a modification of internal structure on both sides, and m^ 
specially on the side of the dominant craft. Within such 
an organization there had taken place a separation into 
rwo distinct classes, arising from a differentiation of function 
exactly similar to that which, as we have shown, had 
produced the subordination of one craft to another. This 
[Dternal aspect of the development needs now to be 
Separately considered ; in the first place because it is to 
be found in a number of cases independently of any 
domination of other crafts; and in the second place because 
it exhibits more clearly and directly the gradual trans- 
formation of the handicraft gild into a different type of 
industrial organization. 

Of this type, which first acquired definite form in England niflstrat 
during the fifteenth century, the most convenient examples ^7 the case 
are to be found in many of the livery companies of London. ^^,' [^^^^ ' 
These interesting survivals, over seventy in number, compaaici, 
differ, it is true, very widely from each other in respect 
of the circumstances under which they were incorporated j 
and the great m.ijority of them did not come into existence 
till the sixteenth or seventeenth century. But the con- 
stitutional pattern set by the twelve great companies, to 
which they were all subsequently more or le^ assimilated, 
though it was not completely elaborated Or universally 
adopted till the seventeenth century, was in its essential 
elements the creation of the fifteenth century, before the end 
of which the greater companies had estabhshed their claim 
to precedence, and had thus become a model to later and 
lesser incorporations. 

The two main features of the new type of association which de- 
were the po^ession of the l e gal status of incorporation, " ''"P*^ "> 
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oltSudli- ^y>irh ^nffrrrA thr- pftip^r f\f liftlHing property in 

Ml type of ^n^^noY£i-nrnent_ by a select body _ical!e_d _die C ourt 
^^ "'" A^istants, whfch in many cases came to be comijosed of 
all the ex'Ward ens who held o^ce as assistants for life 
When it is adde^ that tFe majority of the freemen gradually 
lost all share in the annual choice of the four wardens, it will 
be seen that the result was a highly oligarchical form of 
government. In the later part of the sixteenth century, 
a member who had attained his freedom in the youngest 
of the great companies had to wait till he was placed upon 
the Livery by the governing body, and even then he could 
take no active part in the affairs of the comipany till he was 
co-opted from above as junior warden, after which he 
became an assistant, and might be chosen as one of the 
senior wardens, or as master of the company '. As consider-^J 
able expense was invohed in each stage of promotion, alL^^ 
but the wealthiest members were permajiendy excluded 
from office. 
parallels in ThJs growth ofa social hierarchy within a single association 
FfMceand ^,35 ^q^ peculiar to the London livery company. It has 
""""■'^ been pointed out that a dose analogy is to be found in the 
distinction which the larger Parisian corps de ?ne/ier came 
to draw between 'anciens,' 'moderns,' and 'jeunes^,' and 
the parallelism in this, as in other respects, between the 
English and French development will receive illustration 
hereafter. A similar concentration of power into a few 
hands took place at the same period in the gilds of the 
German cities. At Strasburg the general body or com- 
monalty {Getneinde) of the gild of clothiers disappears from 
the records after the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
the important consultative functions which it had performed 
in the fourteenth century are replaced by the activity of 
a select body of officials ^. 
Economic At least half of the twelve greater companies had bee' 
ofthfs'*"'^*^ from the beginning exclusively composed of traders c 
' merchants, and the adoption ofa close constitution has i 
their case no special interest for our subject. But th 
economic significance of this development in the case 
the four or five which had originally been handicra 
or^nizations, is made quite clear by what we know o: 
their internal affairs in the early part of the si:!^teen ' 
century. 

' Ashley, Eton. History, Pt. II- p. 133. 

' Levasseur, iHstmte lUi daises cuvriires eK France avaitt 1785 
(second edition), ii. pp. no, 408, 467, 735. 

' SchmoUer, Tui.lur~ Und tVeiersun/t, pp. 488-9. 
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In the year 1529 a serious constitutional cnsis ;jrose illuswutH" 
within the Goldsmiths' Company. On the day when ihe ^7 "'"•'" 
company assembled for the election of new wardens, the g,^n^g- 
retiring wardens, in accordance whh the custom, presented Company, 
to the ' young men out of (1. e. not in) the livery ' a list of "> 'S'S 
six namesj out of which they were to select two to be 
choosers of the wardens on their behalf. Whereupon three 
represenlatives of the ' young men,' with whom a great 
number of the rest were confederated, demanded of them 
what authority they had to choose wardens after this 
manner. And when they were told that ' it was the old 
custom used in this fellowship, they answered they would 
See their authority, or else they would choose none after 
that manner' After that they departed with their sup- 
porters^ and the wardens,, when they had attempted En vain 
to persuade them to conformity, proceeded to the election 
without them, and subsequently appealed to the Lord 
Mayor to reduce them to obedience. From the petitions 
and counter- petitions that ensued, a full account of the 
situation is easily gathered. The 'poor artificers," who 
form the commonalty of the company, complain that some 
persons by usurpation naming themselves to be of the 
same company (though they were but merchant's gold- 
smiths, and had UttJe knowledge iti the science), with a view 
to enrich themselves, had devised certain means to change 
the election of wardens, so that the wardenship was now 
confined to sixteen or dgbteen of the head men only. 
Their claims are: — diat they may take pan directly in the 
election of wardens ; that they may receive an account of 
the charitable endowments of the company ; that the 
common seal may not be used, nor ordinances made, with- 
out their consent ; that they may share the use of the 
hall ; and that a proper oversight roay be exercised over 
the handicraft. The wardens in their reply assert that 
the method of election employed has been customary time 
out of mind; they deny the rights of the commonalty 
altogether, and claim to rule with the assent of the majority 
of the livery. The controversy went on for a year and 
a half, after which the three representatives of the artificers, 
as they still adhered to their position, were expelled for 
ever from the company. In this account there is no 
mention of a Court of Assistants under that name, but the 
existence of a select body within the livery is placed 
beyond doubt by a reference of the artificers to the ' wardens 
and those who have been wardens '.' 

^ Herbert, Livery CamPunits, ii. pp. 145-54. 
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The control established by the merchants over th^ 
Goldsmiths' Company, and the entire subordination of the 
artificers, finds a close parallel in every one of the twelve 
OTeat companies which had originated In a handicralt, or 
included a handicraft element. To the latter class belonged 
the Haberdashers" Company, which after ateorbing the 
organizations of the cappers and the hatter merchants., in 
1500, received the title of Mra^chant Haberdashers ^ Tlie 
former class, included, in addition to the goldsmiths, the 
merchant tailors, the skinners, and the cloth workers. The 
first of these had been * anciently denominated tailors anc 
" linen armourere," . . . but many of the members of the comj 
pany being great merchants and Henrj' VII a member thereoC 
he, for his greater honour," reincorporated it under the 
name of Merchant Taylors in 1503^. The Skinners' Comi" 
pany liad long before fallen into the bands of a class 
traders and employers", and in Elizabeth's reign the artisan 
skinners petitioned the Crown for a separate charter ofi 
the grounds that their interests were entirely unrepre- 
sented *. 

In the case of the Clothworkers* Company, which was 
the last to be included in the twelve, it is possible to trace 
the process of transition, and to observe the operation 
the motives that led to the change as well as the effet 
that followed from it. By the year 1507 each of th^ 
two crafts, the fullers and the shearmen, which were united 
later to form the clothworkers, had attained incorporation ; 
so that it is highly probable that there was included in 
both of them a well-to-do trading element. But they 
were overshadowed by the superior prestige of the Drapers* 
Company, which contained most of the larger cloth 
merchants, and which tended to draw avv-ay from them 
the very members who were most needed to support the 
dignity and the burdens involved in their new status as 
incorporated livery companies. In 1515 a member of the 
Shearmen's Company, who had prospered in his callin^j 
was elected an alderman of the city, whereupon he took 
Occasion to be transLited to the Drapers' Company, as 
being more ancient and one of the twelve great companies. 
His brother shearmen declared the new alderman to be 



' Herbert, Livery CotHpdttui, iL p. 537. ' Ibid!., ii. p. 383. 

' Riley, Memorials, p. 330. The lawyers are described En 1365 
the servants of the peltercrs or skinners. In 1564 they were amaJ; 
mated wiih the Skinners' Company on the understanding that 
skinners were to employ them alone. 

* Livery Companies Comtnission, ii. p. 3&&» 
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a peijurer. He had sworn, they said, to live and die 
a shearman, and thdr indignation rose to such a pitch that 
some of them proceeded 10 inflict a public insult upon the 
deserter, for which they were punished by fine and im- 
prisonment'. The amalgamation with the Fullers' Company, 
which took place about a dozen years after this incident, 
was followed by the rapid rise of the new corporation to 
the rank of a merchant company, and the clothwofkefs bnf foon 
could soon boast of aldermen within their own ranks. In***™" 
»537 we find them lending, at nine per cent., two sums (.ompaay 
of a hundred pounds and one of fifty, to members who 
must have been dealers in cloth, and one of these borrowers, 
the famous merchant. Sir William Hewett, rose, in 1559, to 
the dignity of Lord Mayor. 

In the meantime the records of the company supply tonftidiii^ 
striking evidence of the conflict to which this development ["'^■^'^"o'J 
had given rise between the industrial and the mercantile ^'f^*^ 
interest. The craftsmen had procured the passing of an , 
Act of Parliament which restricted the exportation of cloth ' 
in an unfinished state ; but it was obviously not to the 
interest of the merchants to enforce the observance of this 
statute. In 1540 a certain craftsman, named John Draper, 
had been bitterly compl.iining before the Court of Assistants 
that the law was evaded altogether by some of the wealthy 
trading members of the company. It would seem that 
his words had been repeated and that they had done 
him harm with the merchants w=ho employed him \ where- 
upon, he indignantly told the Couri that any person ' who 
shuld open or declare abrode any words owie of this house, 
yt were almost his hed were worthy to be set on London 
brugge.' There were, he said, already many heads on the 
bridge, and if there were three or four more it would make 
no matter. Being called to account for this language he 
boldly justified it, saying that it was better that three or 
four more should perish than that twenty or fony hundred 
should ; so that if the heads of the six or eight, who stole 
and conveyed away the living of the king's poor subjects, 
were chopped off as a warning to others, no great harm 
would be done. When Draper was further charged with 
having said of the Master that the head of the Assistahts of 
the company was under his girdle, he admitted it, but 
declared that he had meant to say no more than what was 
the fact, that the Master, being an Alderman, was looked 
up to by the Assistants and the whole craft as their head 
and ruler, and ought to use his authority to reform the 
' Herbert, Uvtry Compatuts, ii- p. 647 n. 
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evils complained of. The whole of this incident sets in th< 
strongest light the connexiofi between the constitutioi 
development within the London companies and its und^'-l 
lying- economic causes. 

The transformation of the craft gild by the separation 
of its members into two distinct dasses representing the 
mercantile and the industrial interests, was as strongly 
marked a tendency at Pans as in London. The presence 
of the merchant employer within the gild is shown, by 
many regulations, as early as the fourteenth century *. The 
satchel- makers in 1344, and the felt halters in 1387, forbid 
their members to give out work to any except members 
of their several crafts^ ; and the hosiers' ordinances of 1367 
in like manner provide that ' no one of the craft may work 
for any one who is not a master of the craft . . . except that 
all those who have been of the craft and shall be merchants, 
shall be permitted to give out their wool to be worked in 
the dwellings of the said workmen and not elsewhere *.' In 
ihe course of the fifteenth century this tendency to a diffe- 
rentiation of functions became common, and was so fully 
recognized as to lead to an alteration of the style and utile 
of many organizations. In place of the word 'metier' or 
craft, the ordinances adopt the phrase of ' metier et mar- 
chandise.' This change had been eifected by the pewterei 
(1382)'', the coppersmiths (1420)', the fullers (1443)'', th< 
potters (1456)**, the breeches-makers (1474)", and thel 
Saddlers and lor imers (1483) '", within ^period almost exactly 
identical with the one covered by the incorporation of the 
greater London companies; and it maybe further observed 
that the three groups of crafts most influenced by tl 
development of a larger industry, the metal trades, th^ 
textile and clothing trades, and the leather trades, are alT' 
represented in this list ", 

II 

Many of the Parisian handicrafts, however, which had 
been equally transformed by the increasing employment o^ 

' Clatku'orkers' Cmirt Book, Nov. 17, 1540. 

• Lespinasse, Z^j wi//i«rj-, iii, p. 4O7, Art. I3, 

• Ibid., p. 277, Art a. ' Ibid., p. 745, Art. a. 

• Ibid-, li- p-53a. Art, 15. ' Ibid., li. p. 501, Alt. I, 
^ Ibid., ill. p. 97. * Ibid., ii. p. 766, 
■ Ibid., iii. p, 23a. ** Ibid., iii. p. 456. 

^* Cf. aJso Fagnicr, DorumeHts, ii. p^ 220, where the sWnners and 
furriers of Arras adopt the same style: also Thierry, Monitments dt 
rhiitoirf efti Tiers ^tat, vol. ii, where there are ma&y ekAmpIes in the 
ordioances of Amieas during ihe fifteenth century. 
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capital, did not adopt the change of style, and others only 
did so casually and at a later period, Arnongst the Utter 
were the tailors^ who had originally been a body of crafts- 
men working- on their customers' materials ", but who, in the 
sixteenth century, had become, like the merchant tailors of 
[x>ndon and of Bristol, a community of wealthy traders. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth centur>- we can observe 
the development in process of being realized. In 1405 
the Paris tailors protested against a tax which had been 
levied upon them as traders In various trimmings which 
they made use of in finishing garments. They admitted 
that they kept a stock of such articles in order to prevent 
delay and consequent annoyance to their customers ; yet as 
they did not, like the doublet-makers, ' cut and make all 
manner of garments and expose them publicly for sale to 
all comers,' but only made goods expressly to order, they 
claimed that they could not be considered as carrying on a 
trade in the accessories used in the exercise of their craft". 

However much they might deprecate being classed asTbepoonr 
merchants for purposes of taxation, the masters engaged ""f^"* 
in the 'bespoke' branch of the clothing trade must have" 
required considerable capital for the successful conduct of 
their business ; and they differed only from the employers 
in the ' ready made ' trade in the methods of applying their 
capital. In either case it is evident that as the amount 
required to supply the ntxessary stock in trade Increased,. 
a larger proportion of master craftsmen would find ihem- ', 
selves without sufficient means to carry on business on their | 
own account. This result had been produced amongst the ' 
breeches-makers of Paris as early as the thirteenth century. 
An article in their first set of ordinances claiming that ud become 
a member should not be taxed for merchandise unless he j^^'jn'eyfi"-" 
bought a whole piece of cloth, shows that they had already 
become a body of tradsmen ; while another article gives 
a list of thirty-two former masters who have fallen into the 
position of journeymen through poverty, but who are to be 
allowed to resume their old status whenever they are able, 
without paying another entrance fee*. In the struggle toof t»kcio 
maintain themselves upon an iadepcndeot footing.a number hawkuiB 
of masters were driven to hawk their wares about the 
streets, which led the crafts to make ordinances In the 
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' Lespinasse, Lam/Hers, Sec, UL p. 197, Art 15. 

' Lespinasse, Livre dti Mdiitrs^ p. 116, Titre LVI, Art- J. 

■ Ordcmnarues dfs rays de Frame dg la Irmsiime race^ \x. p. 90. 

■ Lespinasse, Livrt dis Mitiert, Titre LV, Afts. 9, 10, 
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bidding or restricting this mode of competition, Th* 
armourers of Paris, for instance, procured an ordinance in 
1296 'thai no one may hawk armour through the streets 
of Paris . . . except the poor members of the craft who live 
in foreign streets, who cannot sell in their workshops, and 
who must take an oath that they have made it ifl their own 
houses with their own hands ^' Examples of the same 
development are to be found in the London ordinances 
the fourteenth century. 

But if the natural operation of economic conditions wad*] 
making it impossible for many of those who had becoi 
masters to maintain their status, those conditions were stil 
more effective in shutting out the majority of thos 
apprenticed to a trade from attaining that position, because 
in the latter case they were assisted, by the spirit of mono- 



poly and privilege which grew up within the craft gilds^ 
and which obtained a decided expression in the course 
the fifteenth century *. Not only was tJie entrance fee rail 
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by degrees till it reached a formidable sura, the aspirant 
was also required in many cases to bear the cost of a dinner 
or a ' drinking ' ; and on the continent the custom became 
aJI but universal of demanding the production of an elaborate 
masterpiece, which embodied in some cases the work of 
several months, and involved the use of expensive material^ 
It should be added that the sons of masters were generallyj 
exempted from most or all of these conditions *. 

As a result of these combined causes, there grew up in' 
every industrial centre of Western Europe from the middle 
of the fourteenth century- onward, a body of workmen 11 
every craft who had no prospect before them but that ol 
remaining journeymen all their lives, and who were there- 
fore bound together by an increasing consciousness of a 
class interest which separated them from their employers. 
This development was especially characteristic of the 
various branches of the cloth manufacture. At Chester in 



* Lespinasse, Z.«j m^Htrs, ij, p, 3 18, Art. i r. 
' Schanz, G^sei/gnverbaiuif, ch. ii ; Inama-Steniegg, Dtulsc^ 

Wirihschafisgesckichie,^ 11, p. ?i ; Erentano, p. cl. 

* R.EbersOdt, Das fntftsosistheCeiverberttht, pp. 244-9. For early 
instances of ' masterpiece ' see F&gniez, Dtfcmntnti, ii. pp. 87, loi, 185 j 
Thierry, Documents inMiis^Sx.-^. 151 ; Levasseur, ^u/orVv, &e, second 
cdicion, ii. 108. 

* Schani, Geitlhmierbartdc, pp. I31-4. The mas1erpie<!e was not 
unknown in England. It was required during the sevcntcench century 
by the feltniakers, Jciners, brocterers, and clqckniakers t>f LondoD, 
and by ihe feltmakers of Bristol. See tndex to kemembranday p. 99 ; 
Latimer, Annaii of Bristol, p. 26 ; and Livery Comp. Comm. 111. zoaJ 
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1358 the master weavers, shearmen, challoners, and walkers 
had reached such a pitch of exasperation with the conduct 
of their journeymen as to make a murderous attack upon 
them, during the Corpus Christi procession, with ' iron- 
pointed poles, baslards and pole-axes '.' As to the differ- *iiti 10 a 
ences which might produce such a degree of antagonism, ^'^' 
we may get some Ught from a complaint made in the very 
same year to the bailly of Troyes by the master clothiers 
and weavers against their journeymen. As it is the duty 
of the journeymen, say the masters, to work throughout 
the day without a break, they should bring the bresd for 
their meals with them, and if they want soup, their wives 
should carrj' it to the workshops. Instead of tliis they 
insist on an hour's stoppage that they may go home to 
dinner; they abandon their work in a body to attend a 
mass or go to a funeral, which means a day lost, ' car aprite 
convient ^ler boire ' ; and finally they deraand fouf times 
the wages they used 10 received Instances of similar dis- 
putes in the latter half of the fourteenth century at Paris, 
Amiens, Chalons, and Rouen, coacerning hours and wages 
and other conditions of labour, are recorded in abundance; 
and they find a close parallel in the differences whicia arose 
during the same period between the masters and journey- 
men of the shearmen, the weavers, the co^dwaine^s^ the 
saddlers, and the tailors of London \ 

So far, however, as is yet known, the journeyman class Separ»te 
in Kngland and in France did not attain anything like so J'/E^'." 
Widespread an organization as was achieved in the case of joumcymcn 
the German cities. The custom of wandering from city tn German 
to city, combined with the want of a central government '^'^"■ 
which could bring the area thus covered by the Individual 
workman under a uniform authority, may have contributed 
to this peculiar development. Whatever the cause, it 
remains a fact that the conflict of organized bodies of 
masters and journeyman was one of the main features of 
German industrial life in the fifteenth century. The cities 
were drawn together into gT<^ups, and opposing federations, 
representing the masters in a single trade on the one side, 
and the journeymen employed by them on the other, 
fought over the labour question in all its aspects, with 
results that varied widely in the different trades, and from 
one period to another*, 

^ R, H. Morris, Chester, p. 405. * Ordcnnancts des rpys, v, p. 595. 
* R. Eberstadt, Z?(tt^rtrt«-i3>i,ii:A<' Getver&creciit,^^. 378-81 ; Fagoia, 
Dffcuments, ii. p. 1 48 ; Riley, Memorials, pp. 350, 50?, 495) 542, 609, 653. 
' Schani, Ge%tHenverbdKtie^ ch. v ; BrcaUUw, p. Cxlvi. 
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But although the difference in political conditions may 
have prevented it taking such an active form, the tendency 
of the journeyman class towards separate organization "waS 
by no means absent from France ' and England during the 
same period. In the closing years of the fourteenth century 
the journeymen of the saddlers, the oordwainers^ and the 
tailors in London were struggling to maintain fraternities 
which they had set up in defence of their interests ; and sub- 
sequent cases of journeymen's associations reported of 
Coventry (1406 and 1424) -, Bristol (1429^ 1458 and 1590)", 
Exeter (i45i)^Hereford(c- 1500)*^, Oxford (1513)0, Wisbech 
(1538)', Gloucester (1602) *, Plymouth (1643)", and Chester 
(1652) '°, are sufficiently widespread both in regard to place 
and time to justliy the assumption that many more would be 
discovered by a careful examination of local records. But 
in nearly all these instances it b clear that the journeymen's 
organization had fallen under the supervision and partial 
control of the masters' gild. In regard to this development 
it will be of interest to compare parallel cases in France, 
Germany, and England. ^^ 

It seems that the journeymen doublet- makers of Far^H 
had a custom that on the arrival of every newcomer hi^^ 
fellow workmen should oblige him to pay a ■* bonne venue ' 
of two or three sols. A body of master doublet- makers, 
residing in the Rue aux Lombars, complained to the king 
in 1406 that the journeymen left their work on these 
occasions to drink in taverns, which was a cause of dis- 
turbance and dispute within the trade^ and of loss to 
themselves. There existed already, they added, a brother- 
hood among the masters, workmen, bachelors and servants 
of the craft living and working in that street, and they 
requested that in place of the levy made upon the journey- 
men by their fellows, a sum of eight deniers should be p^d 
by each newcomer towards the support of two beds 
maintained by the brotherhood in a neighbouring hospital 
for the benefit of the poor of the trade "■'. 

* Fagnici, Documents, ii. No. ?6 and 136 ; Lespiaassc, I-es tn^/t't 
et Corp., iii, p. 189 n. a. 

* Hist. AfSS. Report, Covenur, p. 118. 
■ Hunt, Bristol, p. 81 ; LiltU Red Book a/Bristai, ii. p. 147. 

* Toulmin Smichi English Gilds, p. 532. 
' Hist. AtSS. Rtport, Hereford, p. 304. 

' Rec&rds 0/ Oxford, p. 7. ,^ 

' Letters And Papers &f Henry VIII, riii. p. I, 1538, No, 145, 

p. 537- 

* Hiit. AfSS. Report, Glouceslcr (c. 6338-1), p- 416, 
" Hist. MSS.R^ort/uLApp.p. 270, '" Hurl. MSS. 20^4, 
" Ordortnantei des ro^s, [x. p. 167. 
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The second instance is supplied by the skinners of Stras- Suaaburg 
buro;'. A religious fraternity, established by the journeymen s'"'^"^. 
of that trade in 1404, was threatened with dissolution by 
the autboriiies m 1428, most probably because it was re- 
garded as supplying the journeymen with a powerful 
weapon in their disputes with their masters, which had led 
to a serious strike two years before. The journeymen, 
however, saved their organization by an important con- 
cession. In future they were not to exercise jurisdiction 
over their members without the presence and assent of two 
members of tlie masters' gild. On the other hand, one of 
the masters, as a sien of amity, was to allow blmseirto be 
made a member of the journeymen's fraternity ^ 

A compromise very similar to this is represented by the Lofidon 
ordinance, articles and constitutions granted in 1434 to '^^^*^' 
their servants by the Blacksmiths' Company of London, 
which provide for the separate organization of the journey- 
men under officers of their own, subject to an appeal to the 
master of the company. The journeymen's representative 
is to be present at the making of all covenants between new- 
comers and &Tiployers. Half of all fines imposed is to go 
to the box of the masters, and half to the box of the 
yeomen ; and the two bodies are to be united at periodical 
dinners^. 

No doutt a close knowledge of all the facts would reveaJ 
considerable differences between the cases of the Parisian 
doublet -makers, the Strasburg skinners, and the London 
blacksmiths. The fact, for instance, that the Strasburg 
journeyiren could retire On the occasion of a dispute with 
iheir masters to a neighbouring city, where the political 
authority could only reach them through the medium of 
diplomatic negotiations, greatly strengthened their economic 
independence ; and probably tended to deprive the settle- 
ment 'ivith the masters in 1438 of real permanence ^ But 
the fundament2d. significance of the situation is the same 
in all three cases. The efforts of the journeymen after in- 1 
dependence were being in part sanctioned and in part I 
counteracted by the praUcy of the masters in providing for ' 
them a subordinated form of organization in which any ', 
attempt at combined action was subject to oversight and '■ 
control. 

This was the origin of the class of yeomen or bachelors^ This ihe 
who came to form a new rank below the livery in many or'g™ °^ 



' Schani, Gtselieniierbande^ pp. 558- 

* Ashley, EccHomic History, Fl. 11, p. 117. 

• 5chanz, GeseUenverbdndt, p. 55. 
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of the London «impanies during the fifteenth century, an 
whose status has been made a matter of dispute. On the 
one hand^ it has been pointed out that the yeomanry 
organizations, which sprang up in connexion with the 
London crafts at the end of the fourteenth century, bone 
a strong resemblance to the journeymen's associations which 
arose ai the same period in Germany ; and it has been 
further shown from the records of the London companies 
that those organizations, although falling more and more 
under the control of the livery companies, maintained 
a prolonged existence, extending in one case at least till 
the end of the seventeenth century '. On the other hand, 
with a view to showing that these bodies of yeomanry 
cannot be regarded as forerunners of the modern trade 
union, conclusive evidence has been adduced from the same 
record to prove that early in the sixteenth century the 
yeomanry of the company referred to, the Merchant Taylors, 
was no longer composed exclusively of journeymen , an<l^J 
that at a later period it must have contained a number <^^| 
which were well-to-do masters and traders^. On a fuller investigatioa^^ 
graJually ^( i]^^ matter the truth appears wide enough to embrace 
cd into"" . ''^t^ contentions. The transforifiation of ttte yeomanry 
organization is only another instance of the- power o. 
institutions to adapt^ themselves to the requirements ofsoci; 
yjevolution. It £'not a process entirely pecuhar to English 
Industrial history. The term ' bachelors,' which in England 
is used as equivalent to ' yeomanry,' underwent a similar 
change of meaning in connexion with the Paris corps de 
9ttetier within an almost exactly identical period ; and t" 
, economic development which was thg main cause of 
' change, the growing prevalenceonKe~domesiic systi 
was common to all the industrial centres of Western Euro 
Of this general social movement, therefore, it will be W( 
to make a brief sur\'ey before proceeding to ooastder 
illustration of it, which is supph'ed by the change w' 
took place in the composition of the yeomanry orgamiationa. 
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Formaiion With the increasing application of capital to industry, 

of class uf the master craftsman who could not afford to keep a large 

ansters StOck in trade and rent a shop in the business part of the 

town was obliged either to hawk his wares alxiut the 

streets or to dispose of them to one of the wealthier trsdiii, 

' Ashley, Economic Hixfoty, Pi, !1, pp. 107-16. 

■ Webb, Hilt. 0/ Trade Unionism, pp. 4, 5, aad note. 
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masters, in thfs way* though he became virtually an em- 
ploye of others, he retained his position as a householder. 
But this fonnation of a new intermediate class, while it was 
due to a relative decline in the status of a number of master 
craftsmen, facilitated at the same time an advance in the 
status of a ponioii of the journeyman class. For such 
an advance the way had been pre[>ared by the separate 
organizations which that class had been led to form when 
they were excluded from the prospect of fuU member^ip 
of the craft gilds. Those organizations did not aim at 
transforming the journeyman into a small master. Indeed, opt of the 
it was natural that they should in many cases discourage "^'^'' 
this result. Yet it is certain that their action must have f^J^jj^,^. 
contributed largely io bring it about, since a really in- men, 
dependent joume>^man wanted nothing but a minimum of 
capital to make him a small master* The conditions under 
which work should be taken up or laid down had hitherto 
been dictated by the masters' gild. The new assoaations 
attempted, often with success, to formulate these conditions 
on behalf of their members, and even to assist in carrying 
them out. The journeyman had been paid, in addition to 
his board and lodging, a customary time-wage. He was 
now able to demand piecework, and to insist upon a rate 
which approximated more and more lo that received by 
a working master. He had lived in a position of domestic 
Subordination as a member of his master's household, but 
we now find him claiming to provide his own food, to 
marry and set up a hearth of his own, to take home his 
work, and finally to undertake work on his own account. 
When this last step had been taken the emancipated 
journeyman and the decayed master craftsman met, as far 
as economic status was concerned, upon common ground, 
and were only to be distinguished by the purely formal 
requirements of the gild. As a proof of this it is to be 
noted that the universal regulation forbidding unqualified 
journeymen to set up as masters begins to be balanced in 
the Hfieenth century by ordinances which prohibit masters 
from acting as journeymen '. 

In England the earlier stages of this transformation are ilJuitfa- 
clearly discernible in the rdtitions existing between ihe I*""* '""^ 
London shearmen and their journeymen in the year 1350, ,^^0 
when the masters of that craft complain to the Mayor ' that 
whereas in old time they were wont to have a man for 
threepence or fourpcnce a day and his table, the said men 

' Ordonnancesi des rays, viii, p. 507, wjc. p. 607, Documtnl% iniditi :^ 
Tiutiry, AUnumfiUi du Tiers iilai^ ii. pp. 116-7. 
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Will not work otherwise than by the cloth, and then do so 
greatly hurry over the same that they do great damage to 
5ie folk to whom the cloth belongs '.' The later stagfes of 
the same development are illustrated by a crisis in the 
cloth industry of Coventry in 1434. The journeymen 
weavers of that town organized a strike for higher wages, 
and took steps to prevent any one working on the old 
conditions. The town authorities intervened, and the 
matter was settled by arbitration. In future the journey- 
men were to have a third of the amount paid to their 
employers for weaving each piece of cloth, the masters 
were forbidden to fine the workmen more than threepence, 
and every cottager or journeyman might become a master 
on payment of twenty shillings^. That the small master 
of the 'domestic system ' was in fact replacing at Coventry 
the master craftsman of the gild system is further shown 
by the growing ascendancy of the dass of merchant em- 
ployers. In a list, made in 1449, of living persons who had 
held municipal office, there are fifteen drapers and only ^ 
two weavers \ ^H 

The situation in the cloth industry of Coventry at thlQ^I 
period finds a close parallel at Strasburg, where, as we 
have already seen, a class of drapers had arisen in 
conn^ion with the woolbeaters' ^fd, upon whom the 
working woolbeaters and the weavers were becoming 
dependent for employment. In 1434 an ordinance was 
passed to the effect that every journeyman woolbeater 
may set up a workshop in his house on condition that he 
gives noace of the fact and pays a shilling annually *. The 
same tendency may be traced in the records of the clothin: 
crafts of many German towns; and also in those of othi 
large and developing industries*. The journeymen skinners 
of Strasburg, for instance, whose Organization has been 
already referred to, had acquired the right at the end of the 
fifteenth century to do work in their own homes, and w 
even clairning to make use of boy-labour **. 
Piris. 1404 In passing to France an example may be taken from a 
industry not hitherto mentioned, the importance of which. 

' Riley, Mempriah, p, 250. 

' M. D. Harris, Life in an old English town, p. 278, and Cunning-' 
ham, Growth, &lc., i. p. 444. Both these authorities quote Coventry 
Lett Bosk, f. 17. 

' Harris, p, 24.1, n. i. 

* Schmoiler, Tuchet' und Weberxunft, p. 420. 

" Schani, Geseitenverbdndc^ pp. 45-50 : Gothein, Wirthschajis 
gesckiihte des Sckiuarraialdii^ pp. 533-42. 

' Schuu, p. 63. 
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was rapidly on the increase throughout Western Europe in 
the fifteenth century. The ordinances of the silk-ribbon 
weavers of Paris in 1404 placed considerable restrictions on 
the attainment of the position of master or mistress, which 
included, in addition to apprenticeship and an entrance fee 
of forty ' sols,' the production of an elaborate masTerpiece. 
Those who had passed through the period of apprenticeship, 
but were not able to fulfil the other conditions, were not 
allowed 10 manufacture on their own account ; but they 
were not held in the dependent condition of journeymen. 
The masters and mistresses of the craft were to g;ive out 
i^baiiier) work to tliem until such time as they had made 
their masterpieces and paid the proper fees '. 

Just at the time when, as far as purely economic con-Theo«w 
ditions were concerned, it was becoming easier for a journey- ^»k "it- 
man to set up for himself, the degeneration of the handi- jj^' *° 
craft organizations into close corporations was hedging the 
mastership about with an ever -in creasing amount of artificial 
restriction, which led of necessity to persistent evasion by 
those excluded from the corporation, and which gave rise 
to frequent adjustment from within and intervention from 
without, till finally it was dealt with by sweeping legislation 
both in England and France. Journeymen who could 
not afford the luxury of formal mastership took to working 
secretly in chambers'; or else they followed the more 
open course of retiring to the suburbs, where they were 
beyond the jurisdiction of the city corporation, whilst still 
within reach of employment by the city merchants ^ From 
this cause the suburbs, alike of Paris and of London^ were 
becoming during the sixteenth century the main seat of the 
domestic industries. 

With the organization of this class of suburban $ma]l Legi»i»iic«i 
masters, and the attitude of the state in relation to it, we ""^^ "' ^^' 
shall have to concern ourselves later. The earlier efforts "^ 
of legislation were directed to the removal of the rcstHc- 
tions imposed by the older organizations, so as to make 
the pceition of master within them more accessible to the 
journeyman class. 

The motive power that produced the Tudor legislation Thi»wMi 
dealing with the guilds was not so much the desire to <"<''J<« wf 
abuses as the necessity of meeting new in- p^i;^^ 



remove old 



' Lespinasse, l^i wititrSf %\\. p, 13^ Arts, i and 6. 

■ CJode, Memoriaii of the Mfrckant Taylors, p. an (cf. 
[^spiaasse, l^s metiers, iii. 335, n. l) ; DQcnmenis imf^its : — Thierry, 
Monuments du Tiers AtiUi'\\.^.Y>\ Art, 1, p. 1 1 1 ; Ari.5^p.l94. 
€s mitirrs, ii 
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dustrial conditions. The Act of 1503, for ex^nple, whicl 
transferred the supervision of gild ordinances from the 
Justice of Peace to the Lord Chancellor and the Judges of 
Assize^, is not to be regarded as an intmsion of the re- 
forming' zeal of the Crown into the sphere of purely local 
institutions. The industries represented by mapy of the 
gilds had ceased to be confined to the supply of local 
demands, and had enlarged the scope of their production 
till they had become organs of a n^tiotjai economy ; and it 
was this fact that justified an attempt at national regulation. 
In the same way. the Acts passed in 1531 and 1536, which 
reduced the inordinate entrance fees demanded by the gilds 
to a small uniform sum =*, and forbade gild officers to require 
an oath from journeymen that they would not set up for 
themselves^, are to be understood as endeavours not so 
much to restore the gild to its original condition as to adapt 
it to the needs of the new development, which was trans- 
forming numbers of journeymen into small masters. During 
the reigns of Edward VI and of Mary almost every year 
produced new legislation upon this subject. The social 
experiment of one session was not infrequently declared 
a failure in the next. The mind of Parliament or of lho9§\ 
responsible for its action fluctuated rapidly between tlie\ 
desire of checking a too hasty abandonment of the old 1 
system and the necessity of recognizing and of regulatingjf 
the new system. Examples of both these opposing ten- 1 
dencies may be taken from the legislation of a single year, ^ 
An Act was passed in 154^-50 to forbid the adoption of 
those looser forms of contract which mark the transition 
from the journeyman to the small master. Masters in 
shoemaking and tailoring trades, or in the branches of 
cloth industry, were forbidden to hire unmarried journey*-' 
men to work by the dayj or by ' taill work,' or ' by greate,' 
Or for any term under a quarter of a year*. On the 
other hand, the Government found it advisable during the 
same session to repeal in the interest of the small master 
an Act of the previous year forbidding the wealthier 
members of the leather crafts to supply the poorer members 
with leather. Most of the artificers, it is said, are poor 
men, and unable to provide such store of materials as would. 
serve their turn ^. 

' igHenty Vll. c. 7. ' 33 Henry VIII, c. 4. 

' 28 Henry VIII, c- j ; see CunniQglia.111, Graivik-, Si.^:., i, p. 513. 
* 3&4 Edward VI, c- 12, presumably piece- work and coniraci-wor 
' Ibid., c. 6. A slinilar instance in ilie same year will be refe 
to l&tcr in coQAexion with ibe building tiades. 
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These fluctuations of national policy* — the necessary pro- 
duct of a time of industrial transition — find an exact counter- 
part during- the same years in the records of a London 
company, which serve also to supply the link between the 
earlier and the later aspects of the yeomanry organizations. 

The Clothworkere' Company had, as we have seen, been 
formed in 1558, by the amalgamation of two crafts, the 
fullers and the shearmen, which occupied the final stages in 
the manufacture of cloth. As these organizations had sur- 
vived the struggle for existence which marked the fihcenth 
^century, and had, previous to their amalgamation, obtained 
separate grants of incorporation, we may take it for granted 
that in each of ihem there was already a trading- eiement 
which would naturally be strengthened when they were 
united into one company. The case of the shearman who 
became a draper, and the references to considerable loans 
made by the clothworkers to several members, strongly 
confirm tliis assumption. 

Yet the recorcb of the company tend to show that during 
the first twenty years of its history the bulk of its members 
were engaged as large or small masters in the manufacture 
of cloth, and that its policy would in the main be determined 
by their Interests. Most of the entries in the earlier years 
refer to the setdement by arbitration of disputes, not appar- 
ently between master and journeyman, but between one 
master and another; although no doubt in many cases one 
master was the employer of the other. Many djsputes are 
concerned with a 'reckoning' or a debt incurred, and in 
these cases the settlement takes the form of an agreement 
to pay in small instalments. Sometimes these debts seem 
to involve the temporary tetum of the debtor to the jour- 
neyman class, as when we find that * Davy Ellys had com- 
mandement to worke with Huinphrey Hitchcock or with 
Thomas Saunders untyll such tyme as they be both satisfied 
of their debts which ys due to theym by the said Ellys. And 
yf he work with Hitchcock, then he to paye to Saunders 
iii"* a week tyll he be satisfied. And yf he work with 
Saunders, then he to paj'e Hitchcock vii' a week tyll 
he be satisfied */ Other matters in dispute are ' a kersey 
negligently lost,' ' the rent of certain tenters," and a shop 
taken by one member over the head of another. 

That many of the masters were only in a small way is 

shown by the permission given in some cases to pay the ten 

shillings fee for admission in quarterly instalments of twelve 

pence, and by the existence of several lists of thirty or 

' Clolkwerkers' Court Bpok, July 13, 34 Henry VIII, 
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forty masters who are in arrears for sums of from 2S. 6a 
upwards. If we multiply these sums by ten so as to mi 
them roughly approximate to modern values, the posi 
tion of a ' householder ' will not appear to have 
beyond the reach of the thrifty journeymsD. We shall 
probably, therefore, not be far wrong" in assuming that the 
class of small masters of this period was largely the out- 
growth of that class of journeymen who were employed in 
1350 on piecework ; just as the employer of the earlier date 
had in many cases developed jmo the merchant of the later 
I period. It was accordingly with the fortunes of the small 
' master that the more ambitious journeyman of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries tended to identify his interests; 
and the journeyman class as a class, being thus continui^ 
ally drained of its most enterprising members, tended 
Uo slip back to iU earher state of depcndetice. For ex- 
amplcj an entry in the Clothworkers' Court Book for 
1538 ordains that if a master has need of a journeyman, 
and the journeyman will not work without he may be hired 
for a certain time, the master may take him and set him 
awork as long as the work will last, ' and yt be for a day or 
The journeyman refusing is to be imprisoned for the 
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Urst offence, and to be whipped and banished for 
second, ^ 
Attempt of This brief account of the relations of the classes wfthi: 
the Cloth- fhe Clothworkers' Company prepares us to understand the 
various phases through which the yeomanry of that 
company passed in the course of the sixteenth century.^i 
The first mention of them in the records does not oocix|^B 
till 1543, and is as follows ; ' Yt ys agreed that the wardeyil^^^ 
of the yomanry now beynge shall brynge yn their boxe 
w' their money, their clothe and their torches, and the 
master and wardeyns to choose iiij honest men beyng 
Jornymenj and they to be as wardeyns of the Jomymen 
onely, and they to have the clothe and torches yn their 
custodye. And that there be iiij Jornymen yerely chosen 
to the said Roome by the M' and wardeyns for the tyi 
beynge ^.' 
rmpUestbiii Now several things may clearly be inferred from thi^ 
[^™™P^'^" entry. Firstly, that the yeomanry at that time was not_ 
composed entirely of journeymen. Secondly, that it 
partly, perhaps largely, so composed. Thirdly, that it we 
sought to weaken the independence of the yeomanry, since 
they were to have no share in appointing their officers fc 
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' Clothworkers' Court Sook, Sept. ao, 1538. 
» lh\±, Oct. 16, 35 Henry VHl. 
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the future. Fourthly, that the element to be excluded was 
supposed to strengthen the independence of the organiza-i 
tion. This element could only have consisted of small { 
masters. The truth seems to be, therefore^ that the now 
relatively depressed condition of the journeyman class 
renderedit incapable of retaining possession of the yeomanry 
organization ; whilst the small masters, deprived of all real 
power in the company by the growing predominance of 
the trader, found in that organization a iiseful rallying-- point. 

Whatever the exact condition of things had grown to VidlUticg 
be. it was found to be too firmly established to admit of the fli''>i"'le to- 
proposed remodelling. Within a month after the above *^*^' 
entry we find 'yt was agreed that the wardeyns of the gaaunion 
yomanry shall chose new wardeyns as they have done 
yn times p»ast and kepe their old order*.' This old order 
was, however, one of entire subordination as far as financial 
matters were concerned. In 1546 it is recorded that 'the 
wardeyns of the yomanry brought yn vii li. iis. iiijd. which 
they received the yeare before and xxxjs. liiJd- increased 
in their tyme,' for the custody of which there is to be 
a common box made with four keys. Twenty shiUings is 
to be granted to the wardens of the yeomanry when they 
keep a dinner, and eight shillings when they keep only 
a drinking, 'and other ordinary charges to be allowed*.' 
This arrangement did not last more than three year?. In 
1 549 ' yi was agreed that from hensforth there shalbe no more 
wardeyns of the yomanry chosen, nor no more quarterage 
gathered amongst the yomanry ^' Yet another three 
years later we find it ordered '■ that certen ordinances shalbe 
drawen for the good orderynge of a yomanry to begyn at 
Xmas next, and to Continue as longe as yt shalbe thought 
profytable for the house and for the worshipp of the 
company *.' 

The records of the Clothworkers leave u$ in little doubt «Kpl«iiifd 
as to the forces which underlay these fluctuations of policy, ^"^^^^f. 
During this period the company was rapidly rising to itSa«erofih« 
present rank as one of the twelve great companies, and the cottpaay 
control of its affairs was passing into the hands of the 
merchant class. Yet it could not very well be as entirely 
transformed into a merchant company as the Drapeis or the 
Merchant Ta> lors^ since its raison d'etre lay in its claim^j / 
to represent the interests of the industry as against those / 
of the merchants, and thus the small masters were able to 

' Clattmorker^ Court Boak, Nov. 6, 3S Henry VIII- 

» Ibid., Nov. lo, 38 Heary VJU. ' Ibid., May 8, 3 Edward VI. 

' Ibid^ \iix.. 8, 6 Edward VI. 
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insist that the authority of the company should be used for 
their protection. We find, for instance, that a few months 
before the last -mentioned re-organization of the yeomanry 
the fustian sellers had warning not to put fustians to shear 
to any but those who had ■ byn brought upp onely with 
the feate of shearynge ' ' ; and, in the month after, an im 
portart regulation was authorized, limiting- the number 
apprentices to be taken by a master fuller or shearman 
two, and another forbidding the employment of boyS' 
unapprenticed over the age of twelve ^, regulations precisely 
similar to those adopted In other domestic industries for 
^protection of the small master and the journeyman. 

We cannot be far wrong, therefore, in taking- the fini 
re-establishment of the yeomanry as the result of a com- 
promise betweeu the mercantile and the industrial elements 
in the company, by which the fornier retained possession 
of the governing" body, whilst to the latter was assigned 
a remodelled but stiU strictly subordinate organizadon. 
The yeomanry had, as might be expected, emerged from 
the struggle a very different body from what it had been 
ten years earlier. It had then been thought possible to 
convert it into an organization for journeymen only. It 
was now essentially an organization of small masters, as is 
clearly shown by the functions assigned to its oflScers. We 
find them soon afterwards administering a fund which had 
been r^sed to supply the ' teasels ' used in the finfehing of 
cloth at cost price to poor hoiiseholders^ From the first 
they had the examination of apprendces * before they were^j 
made free, and gradually they acquired full control of tho^f 
admission of householders. Thus in 1561 when a journey-SH 
man petitioned the Court of Assistants that he might be 
'set a worke by the yeare,' or else admitted a householder 
since he could prove he was worth j{^2o, the wardens of 
the yeomanry ' had commandment to provyde hym a master 
or ells he should be admitted a householder forthwith^.' 
Ifl J 566 it was ordered that ' there shalbe no householder 
admytted but such as shalbe viewed and allowed by fower 
of the assistents being of the handycraft and the fower 
wardens of the yomanry *,' And finally the new set 
ordinances^ put forth in 1587^ provide that no journeym; 
shall set up house unless he be adjudged to be worth ;Cio 
on the credible report of the wardens of the yeomanry 

' Chthworktrs" Court Book, Oct. ?i, 6 Edward VI. 

* Ibid., Jan. 11, 6 Edward VI. " Ibid., July ag, 4 S^ S Mary. 

* Ibid., July 13, 2 Mary, " Ibid^ jao. 13, 4 Eliubeth. 

* Ibid., July lOj 1566^ 
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These ordinances of 1587, which replaced those of 1532, 
provide that the master, wardens and assistants shall every 
year at their will and pleasure appoint four of the yeomafiry 
to be wardens ^ for the better regiment rule ajid govern- 
ment of the said yeomanry and jourfteymen '.' So that by 
this time it is clear that the journeymen are considered as 
a mere appendage to the yeomanry ; and indeed long 
before this they had ceased to express their grievances 
through tlie officers of the yeomanry, but presented them 
separately or combined in secret separately for their re- 
moval *, 

Tile references thus drawn from statements in the Cloth- A similar 
workers' records have since received striking corroboration dcfcloi>- 
in the admirably selected extracts from the books of the ^,af [^' 
Pewterers' Company recently edited by Mr. Welch ^ The \\,t 
yeomanry are first heard of in 1472-3, when they contributed pcwterere' 
to (he cost of the pewterers" charter ; and as ^ as these y*"™""7 
records go they were always a subordinate body, being 

foverned by three wardens chosen out of the livery by the 
vefy ; but there is distinct evidence of a change in their 
composition similar to that recorded of the clothworkers^ 
yeomanry, and at exactly the same period. In 1534-5 
they had a variance with the livery, and extracted a promise, 
through the mediation of the common council, that all 
journeymen apprenticed in the city should be found work 
to do and have wages well and truly paid. We may infer, 
therefore^ that the journeymen formed an influential 
proportion of their number. In 1558-9, however, an order 
was made that none should come to the ' account ' of the 
yeomanry but such as were householders and others as 
should be thought meet by the master and wardens. 

IV 

The transformation of the inner structure of the gild, as Huiiiicrafti 
hitherto dealt with, u-as the work of social forces following ^""^"Jj^ 
the main lines of industrial progress. But quite a consider- vdopment 
able amount of the industry by which the elementary needs above dc- 
of the community were supplied remained comparatively scribed 
unaffected by that progress, and continued in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to be carried on under the limited 
but stable conditions of a purely local market. Even at 
the present day the butcher and the b^er, the joiner and 
the builder, the working shoemaker and tailor of a small 
town are often little removed from the simplicity of the 

' Ordinantes of Clothworktr^ Company, p. 45. * See bcEow, p. 120. 
' C. Welch, History »/ Pinittrer^ Campany, pp. 36, i^l, 202, 
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handicraft system. Capital and labour are both reprraenM 
in the trading- master craftsman who sells the product of 
both these factors direct to the consumer; and the thrifty 
journeyman who wishes to start business on his own account 
does not meet with any insuperable obstacle. A little 
saving will provide him with the fixed capital he requires 
in the shape of tools and fixtures, and he will readily obtain 
on credit the leather or the timber, the flour or the beast 
for slaughtering-^ which form his first supply of circulating _ 
capital. 

There is, no doubt, a wide social distloction to be made^ 
between the sm^ tradesman of this class maintaining a 
hand-to-mouth existence in a back street, and the well-to-do 
shopkeeper in the centre of the town who has, perhaps, 
bought the goodwill of an extensive business, and has 
a large capital invested in the materials of his trade ; but 
as long as the latter has not become a mere dealer it 
ready-made goods there is no essential difference in methods^ 
of production. Both types belong to the handicraft system, 
the former representing its earlier phase, and the Utter 
belonging to the period when the gild had taken the form 
of A close corporation ; and while this later phase of the 
handicraft organization soon began to give way before the 
incoming of the domestic system wherever an industry 
expanded to meet the needs of a wider market, it tended to 
retain undisturbed possession of the trad^ that continued 
to supply a purely local demand. 

The best examples of the persistence of this type ol 
organization are to be found among the shoemakers and 
tailors. It is a significant fact that nearly all the cases 
of English journeyman organization, already referred to as 
existing in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, belong 
to these two trades \ Apart from the amount of capital 
now necessary for the conduct of his business, the position 
of master craftsman was closed to all but the more fortunate 
apprentices by the largeness of the entrance fee. The fine 
imposed upon new masters by the Shoemakers' Company 
of Chester - in 1609 seems to have varied from £S to £ia, 
in addition to expenditure of from £i to ;^5 on a dinaer 
and a drinking. Yet the shopkeeping shoemaker or tailor, 
although as a capitalist he was lifted above the journeyman 

:he encroaciunent 01 



very jealous 



y l^ger. 



form of business enterprise than his own. In this sense 

' Cf. Levasscur, ii. pp. iij-8, da tfac tailors and shoemakers of] 
Bourges. 

■ Harlaan MSS. 1 9196, 64. 
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preserved some of the gild member's spirit of equality, 
and if he would not admit to membership those who fell 
below a certain standard of vested interests, neither was 
he willinB- that any member should rise too much above 
that standard. Not only was any approach to the domestic 
system carefully guarded against by rules forbidding masters 
to have any goods made in the country or in any house 
but their own, members were also prohibited from opening 
more than one shop, from ' keeping standings on boards or 
tresseUs,' or from gt>in^ out to work in the houses of their 
customers ^ 

The natural desire for independence could not be per- g>»o rise to 
raanently bemuied in by these artificial restrictions ; and °J^]^. "* 
the working shoemaker and tailor, still to be found in the 1^1",^^ 
back streets of our provincial towns, are the survivors of 
a class which has doubtless never ceased to exist since the 
days when the growing exclusiveness of the gild left it 
outside. The journeyman without capital to set up a shop 
and without a master to employ him was bound to find 
work somewhere^ with or without the gild's permission, 
and the obvious opening for him lay in the execution of 
repairs. The tailors of Hull, amongst whose ordinances 
was one forbidding work to be done in the customer's 
house, made an exception in the case of repairs ; and to 
prevent the poor master selling his labour too cheap they 
fixed the amount he was to receive per day ^. 

But it is in the rise of the cobbler's trade and its relations aad to the 
to that of the shoemaker that the best illustration is to be wp*'^" 
found of a successful attempt to evade the restrictions ofthe^^^^jijj 
later days of the gild, and to secure an outlet for thecgbblen' 
ambitious journeyman of small means similar to that pro- "^ 
vided by the domestic system in other industries. The 
separation of the cobblers from the shoemakers received 
a formal sanction in London at the end of the fourteenth 
century — just at the time when an excluded class of jour- 
neymen was attempting to form organizations of its own in 
many of the crafts. The cobblers, who were partly English 
and pardy alien workmen, were permitted to work on old 
leather or to execute repairs on condition of not encroach- 
ing upon the special province of the shoemaker. Though 
they evidendy possessed some kind of organization of thar 

' J. Noake on the Cordwainers' Company of Worcester in Gatthman's 
MagaxiHt, 1857, pp, 317-9; HisI. SfSS. Report, Lincoln, p. 53; 
Fox, Msrckant Tayhn' Gild 0/ Brislol ; Lambert, Two Tlumsmd 
yean of Gild Life, pp. 238-44. 

' Latnbeit, p. 245. 
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own, they were subject to the authority and in5pectIon ol 

the Cordwainers' Company". Similar relations between 
the two trades were probably pretty general in the English 
towns from the time of Elizabeth onwards, since a very im- 
perfect survey yields evidence of them at Norwich (1533)^, 
Lincoln (1562)^ Winchester {15S0)*, Newcastle- on -Tyne 
(1617), Reading- ( 1 662), and Worcester*. The ordinances 
of Shoemakers' Companies often contained a rule that shoe- 
makers should not mend shoes, nor cobblers make them. 
Sometimes the cobblers were admitted in restricted numbers 
by special licence on paying a small fee every year. It is^ 
clear that they constituted a class of m^ter craftsmen withi 
very limited capital, and served as a kind of safety-valve to' 
mitigate the exclusiveness of the shoemakers' organization. 
With the introduction of machinery the shopkeeping shoe- 
tnaker has become a mere tradesman who has seldom served 
a practical apprenticeship to the craft ; but amongst the 
cobblers there are still to be found a number of craftsmen 
who take a pride in being able to make a shoe from start 
to finish ; though it must be added that they generally 
succeed in becoming small capitalists and in combining the 
pursuit of their handicraft with a trade in machine-madeJ 
.boots and shoes. 

The building- trades, as it has been well pointed out by 
the liistorians of Trade Unionism, have always worked 
under economic conditions p>eculiar to themselves '. The 
mason, the tiler and the carpenter could not, like the 
weaver, the glover, or the pinmaker, produce large 
quantities of transportable commodities to be disposed of 
by the middlemao at a distant market. Indeed, they cotdd 
hardly be said to work for a market at all, so direct was] 
their relation to the consumer. In this respect they were] 
on a level with the travelling tinker, or with the tailor who^ 
worked in his customer's house on material supphed by the 
latter. But a similar development to that produced in other 
trades by the widening of the market was brought about 
at an earlier period in the building trades by the extent 

> Riley, M<riuorials, pp. 539, 570-4. 

• Blomeficld, Norfolk, lll. p. 306. 
' Hiit. MSS. Commission Report, Lincoln, p. 53. 

* WaKord, Ci7iir,p. 128. 
' J. Noake, in Genileman's Magasine^ tSj?, pp. 317-9, 

* The Saveiiers of Paris bore a similar relation to the CordonnTers, 
though they uttimately became an indcpenijcnC and wealthy ccrpora- 
tioa, see Lespinasae, Les m^liers, iii. p. 337 ; for Ihturges cf. Levasseur,, 
ii. p. 97. 

• Webb, History af Trade Unionism, p. 8. 
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and complexity of the single task. For the building of 
a house there was required not only the co-operation of! 
many crafts, but also in many cases the joint labour for I 
a. considerable period oi a number of workmen of the samci 
craft I. / 

Out of this situation thenft naturally grew up a class of produce* 
Oien who undertook the main responsibility for a piece ^""ctiao 
of work, and, thus became for the time the virtual employers jobmaiier 
of their fellow craftsmen. The articles of the London jmd 
masons in 1356 forbade any member to take work ' inJ'^'in«3™a» 
gross' unless he were of ability to complete it properly*. 
Such a contractor was to produce four or six guarantor^ of 
iiis own trade, who were pledged to carry out the work if 
he failed. The class- distinction to which this system gave 
rise was not, however, so marked or so permanent as that 
between merchant employer and small master in the domeS' 
tic system. The masters who attempted to secure the 
position of middlemen through whom all employment must 
pass frequently did so, not so much on the strength of 
possessing a necessary equipment of capital and of business 
capacity, as by virtue of their local monopoly as gild 
members. 

The town authonties strenuously resisted this claim. The MunidtiJ 
ordinances of Worcester in 1499 provide ' that no tylers — anthoriUcs 
within the city dwelling compell ... no tylcr stranger . . . ["eJ^n^ou 
to serve at his rule and alignment, but that he may take o£ioc«] Lob- 
by the day with the partys that he workJth, accofdyoge 10 waiiers w- 
the statute or better chcpe yf they two can agree, and that 6*"'"""™ 
the tylers of the citie sett no parliament among them . . . 
that no carpenter or mason take more by the day than the 
law wult, . . . that every carpinter not being a master of 
the said crafte may hereafter pache, clowt, or repare any 
old house , . . and make enything else so hit be no new 
framed work when he is called upon by eny cytisen without 
eny agreement made with the stewards of the said craft ^.' 
Similarly at Coventry in 1517 the daubers and rough 
masons were forbidden to form a fellowship of themselves, 
but were to be common labourers and take such wages as 
were limited by statute*. 



' Schan?, Gtse/lffn'erbfiMdf, pp. 67-8, 

' Riley> Memofiais of Lotuian^ p. 18 1 : Ochenicowski, Eitgiands 
■wir(hi(kaJUi£ke En(-wkkeiun^, p. ill. Simtlu methods are stiU in 
vogue amongst Ihe London shipwrights. 

* V. Gr«en, Wontster, App. XIV', p, liil, Cf. a somewhat diJTereat 
version in T. Smith, English Gilds, p. 599, 

* M. Vi. Hams, Lift in an oid English town, p. 379. 
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An Act to These were not isolated cases. They were typfcal of the 
l^liifi situation in the building trades throughout the country. 
Sovra^' Towards the middle of the century, when so many social 
of journey- atid industrial problems seem to have come at once to an 
men, iS49f issue, Parliament attempted to deal with the question. By 
an Act passed in 1549, no journeyman in any of the building 
trades was to be prevented by the local craft from working 
in any town to which he mig-ht come for any inhabitant 
who cared to employ him ^. If this Act had been maintain* 
the power of the local organizations would have been 
destroyed at a blow. But the London builders made a 
repealed prompt and effectual protest, declaring that they could not 
'iS^ be expected to bear their share of the local burdens if they 

were to be put on an equal footing with the wandering 
irresponsible journeyman. Within a year the Act was 
repealed, and the municipal authorities were left to fight 
the matter out with the building crafts on the old footing-. 
KcEnlatioiiB At Chester, in Elizabeth's reign, the situation described 
Pij"''^!"*^ at Worcester a century earlier is repeated, with the differ- 
ence that the building trades now form a recognized cor- 
poration. The company of wrights, sawyers, and slater 
are complained of, in 1590, for setting unskilful foreign* 
at work and retaining daily part of their wages. Thej 
are accused also of giving to their journeytnen 'such wages 
they be not able to live on, and themselves taking such 
excesse wages as hath been a slaunder to the corporation.' 
The city authorities do not venture to deprive the building 
trades of their organization, but try to insist on a uniform 
rate of wages'. So far the privileged members of the 
company might appear to be merely a superior caste 
workmen, maintaining an exclusive position by mt 
similar to those employed by some modern trade unions. 
HluBtrate But a glaflcc at the ordinances of the Company reveals 
relittons ot ^^ existence of another class- distinction within it. Among 
nasierBJid ''he free brethren who are permitted to work on their own 
jaumeyoian account there are a certain number who contract for work 
on a larger scale, and these are not to employ more than 
two journeymen, but must call in some of the brethren to 
end the work*. It is no doubt the presence of these con-, 
tracting employers which accounts for the amalgamation of 
the three crafts at Chester. A much larger combination of 
ten building crafts was confirmed by charter at Lincoln la 

^ 2 & 3 Edward VI, c. 15. * 3 & 4 Edward VI, c. 30. 

* R. H. Morris, CA«/ff-, pp. 389, 436, 453; Haridan MSB. 
l6> Numerous parallels might be ciccd from French records. 

* HnrtetoK MSS. 3054, 17 and ^Qso, 16. 
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1565 *. There is thus a tendency obseirable in the building 
trades which separates them from the trades carried on 



under wnat nas Men cauea tne giia system, 01 which the 
master craftsman producing work on materials of his own 
and selling^ it direct to the consumer is the predominant 
fieiirc. The master in the building trades is either a kind 
of entrepreneur or he is merely a privileged journey- 
man. 

In the victuall(ng trades there was no divergence Of the Victualling 
character from the gitd type of industry. But one condition '^^"' *"- 
which they have always shared with the building trades ^im^'oJ 
has ser\'ed to remove their organizations somewhat &om tht-tr iccul 
the normal course of development. The local monopoly in«>nop<»'y 
which each of these groups, in common with all craft gilds, 
sought to exercise was of a specially invidious character, 
lis abuses in their case were directly felt and immediately 
resented by the community, to an extent that was quite 
unusual in the case of the other crafts. The power of their 
organizations was therefore held in check by a strong force 
of public opinion acting through the authority of tiie local proTOfce* 
magistrate and the law of the land. The regulation of*P*^'='*' 
prices by public authority, which in other trades could only ^5™^ wn°'^ 
have been a dubious and occasional experiment, had long uol 
been a regular procedure in the case of the baker, the 
butcher, and the brewer^. The same Act, which in 1549 
aimed at abolishing the local monopoly of the builders, 
attempted to prevent the victuallers from using their 
organizations to raise the price of food. There was no 
question of suppressing these organizations, which had 
maintained a vigorous existence from early times, and were 
now, along with the other crafts, in course of being; re- 
modelled as companies under charters from the towns. But 
owing to their peculiar circumstances the bakers and the 
butchers of the sixteenth century are found moving io an 
atmosphere of illegal combination which marks them oil 
from other incorporated trades. In the case of the bakers 
this condition of things was accentuated by the fact that 
the municipalities became dealers in corn for the purpose 
of obviating scarcity, and thus stood to the bakers almost 
in the relation of merchant employers who could fix the 
price of both material and product ^. 

^ Hist. AfSS. Repart, Lincoln, p. 60. 

■Ashley, Economic Hutory, \>x. ], pp. 1S7-93; Pt. If, pp. 33-8^ 
Cunningham, EngiisA Inttuslry, Ac, App. A. 

' Brewer. Ltiltrs and Paptn vf Henry VUI, voL iv. Pl II, 
Nos. 3749-50. 
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Fully conscious as they were of this antagontsra of m- 
■ terests, the authorities were Only willing to lend a very 
qualified support to the claim advanced by the butchers 
, and bakers to a local monopoly of their trade. If 
tradesmen of the town refused to supply the commimity 
the terms laid down by them, they were prepared to adm: 
the outsider to their market. The mayor of Chester had 
at least three serious disputes of this kind with the bakers 
during Elizabeth's reign, and on one occasion twenty-seven 
of them had to be disfranchised before they would submtL 
A similar difference with the butchers in 1587 led to the 
committal of the whole company to prison ^ Instances 
might readily be multiplied to show the constant limitation 
of the powers possessed by the organizations of these two 
trades, both by the local authorities and the central govern- 
ment^, but cases from tlie two chief cities in the kingdo; 
will suffice as examples. 

At London, in ig8r,when the movement of the compani 
f towards amalgamation had been proc/widing unchecked 
for a century, an attempt made to join the forces of the 
white and brown bakers was opposed by the city authorities, 
On the grounds that the new corporation made it impossible 
to carry out the orders of the Common Council, whidi 
claimed to have full authority to deal with the sale of bread, 
and the letters patent were revoked^. Precisely similar 
was the case of Bristol in i6ig. The mayor and common- 
alty complained of the abuses committed by the bakers in 
giving short weight and in preventing foreigners from, 
working — which were ascribed to a recent grant of incoi " 
poration by the Crown. The Privy Council, consideria 
' it inconvenient that any particular company should be 
exempt from the government of the city, especially in so 
necessary and useful a trade and of Such consequence to . 
the public,' at once recalled the charter*. ^H 

It will be useful, in bringing the somewhat lengthy surve^^B 
attempted In this chapter to a close, briefly to summarise Its 
general resule. In the first place it was seen that the 
transformation of the craft gild by the adoption of the con- 

' R. H. Morris, C/usier, pp. 417-33, 43S-41; see also Narlmat 
MSS. 1996, 16-12 and 3020, 9. 

' Nisi. jifSS. Rspori, Shrewsbury, pp. i8-ao; Hereford, p. 34.OJ 
Gloucester, pp.448-53. Thebakers of Chester Jllade an attempt to obtain 
some control over the Wrexham irade in itiji, Privy Ceuncil Rtgister, 
Charles II, ix. p. 52T. 

' Remembranda. i. pp. 370, 2S7. 

* Privy Council Register, Oct. 2?, Nov. li. 1619, fols. 310, 326^ 
J. Latimer, Anna/i ofBriitot in seventeenth century, pp. 58-9. 
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stitutional forms preserved for us fn the London Livery 
Companies had been widely realized m London and Paris 
by the beginning of the sixteenth century, and that this 
change was due to the differentiation of the gild membere 
into traders and craftsmen, and to the assumption of control 
by the former class. The beginnings of the economic 
development which led to this result were found in the 
gradual exclusion.from the middle of the fourteenth century 
onwards, of the poorer members from the attainment of 
mastership, and in the consequent separation of a journey- 
man class represented by the yeomanry organization. The 
handicrafts which supplied a purely local demand, as in the 
t3,ses last considered, did not pass beyond this stage of 
development. But in the more progressive industries 
which began to supply a wider market the gild maste r was 
withdrawn by the expansion of his tra_ding famctiori" From 
the superintendence of the workshop, and he became a 
q aerchant em ployer, whilst the journeyman regained a 
measure of independence as a small master. The two new 
classes formed the essential components of the typical in- 
dustrial organization of the sixteenth century, the merchant 
employers being represented by the hvery and the Court V 
of Assistants, and the small masters by the yeomanry or- 
ganization which they had taken over from the journeyman 
class. 
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I 

It is a commonplace of historic science (of which Si| 
Henry Maine in his A-ncienl Law^ and Mr. Bryce in 
Holy Roman Empire, have supplied impressive illustra-j 
tions) that ao Idea which has once succeeded io materializing 
itself a£ a social or political institution do^ not wholly pass'' 
awaywhen its first manifestation reaches a natural term, but: 
hovers about the sphere of its former activity till, in the] 
recurring cycle of human events^ the conditions return 
which favour a new embodiment. There are many such 
instances of' metempsychosis ' to be met with in economic 
history, and by no means the least striking is that of the 
local trading^ monopoly which in its earliest form was 
known in England as the gild merchant. Just as the 
tradition of poUtical unity, which was the legacy of Romanj 
rule, survived for centuries after the Empire had broken up! 
into separate nations, and continued to play an important 
part in European history whenever events favoured its 
revival, so^ in some towns the gild merchant maintained 
a shadowy existence behind the craft organizations which 
had very largely taken its place^ and found during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries something like a newj 
lease of life in a modified shape. 

■ The one feature which the town Life of the seventeenth,! 

wcBkcnini' century had in common with that of the thirteenth was the 

^^ weakness of the crafts. In the earlier period few of them 

' I had as yet attained a separate organized existence ; in the 

i^ I later period many of them had fallen into decay ^ The 

\ fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had been marked by an 

exuberant growth of handicraft organizations. A great 

number of new trades had sprung into existence for the 

supply of wants which, if they had previously been felt,,] 

had been met by the labours of each household on its 

Own account. The production of food, dress, ornament, 

domestic utensils^ was increasingly subdivided and sped- 

' SUrkcy, Dialogue (E.E.T-SO, p. 73- 
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alized, and as every district continued to supply the greater 
part of its own needs the whole of this extended range of 
industry was represented in the crafts of every considerable 
town ', 

In the course of the sixteenth century the narrow limits by the con- 
of this ' town economy ' were being set aside, and the centraUra 
comparative peace and security and uniformity of adminis- J'jj^ ^ 
tration established under the Tudor monarchs encouraged sDitable 
the development of a national economy. The towns were ^ocslJi'« 
brought into freer competition with each other, and the \ 
country began to rival the town as a. seat of industry. In 
localities wJth specially favourable conditions there grew up 
manufactures on a large scale, the products of which, 
distributed over the country, drove the wares of the local / 
craftsmen out of the market ; and articles of fashion niade I 
in London or abroad were brought by the travelling chap- 
man or the local trader within the reach of all but the very 
poorest. 

* I knew the time,' says a character in an imaginary incrwwmg 
dialogue wTitten about the middle of the sixteenth century, otmber 
' when men weare contented with cappes, hattes. girdeles ^ *^j 
and poyntes, and all maner of gaimentes made in the townes from ■ 
next adjoininge : whereby the townes then weare well diatute 
occupied and set aworke ; and yet the money paid for the 
same siuffe remayned in the countrie. Nowe the poorest 
yonge man in a countrey can not be contented either with 
a lether girdle or leiher pointes, gloves, knives or daggers 
made nigh home. And specially no gentleman can be 
content to have eylber cappe, coat, doublet, hose or 
shirt made in his countrey, but they must have their geare 
from London ; and yet many things thereof are not theare 
made, but beyond the sea whereby the artificers of our 
townes are Idle"'. 

The woollen caps, for instance, which had been among the The decay 
leading products of local industry in every large town, were ^r hacdi- 
being gradually replaced, during the sixteenth century, by cap^^^' 
more fashionable headgear from beyond sea, or by the new Cheitex, 
felt hats which were beginning to be made iji London. 
This change of fashion assumed the proportions of a serious 
social question, and no less than five statutes were passed 
between 1511 and 1570 to mitigate its residts'. The efiect 

■' Ashley, Eeonomie History, Pt. 11, pp. 47, 75. 

• t>UcoMrs€ of iht Cttmman-weai, cd. Lanionci. p. 125 ; cf. Schaju, 
EngUsche Handilspahtik^ i. p, 469. 

' 3 Henry VIII, c. IS ; ?I Henry VIII, c. g ; i Mary ^ J, c 4; 
8 Eliz. c 11; 13 Elii. c 19. 
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of ihis typical social developmeot On local organization 
is best seen by taking an illustration from a particular 
town. 

At Chester in 1520 the cappers, on being called upon by 
the mayor, in accordance with custom, to produce the play 
concerning; King Ualak and Balaam the prophet, complained 
that their trade was much decayed owing to the unfair 
competition of the mercers, who^ not content with dealing 
in the more expensive foreign wares, were selling cheap 
caps brougbt from other English towns ^ An order was 
thereupon made, and re-enacted twice as the result of 
renewed complaints, that tlie mercers should oot sell 
caps at, or below, the price of i6j, the dozen ^ Yet 
the cappers continued to decay, and in 1567 we find them 
making, conjointly with another company, the small con- 
tribution of ^d. a week, as compared with is. -^d. from 
the Shoemakers' Company and 3J. gd. from the Drapers' 
/ Company, towards the cost of the new haven '. It is 
to be noted that it is the competition, not of foreigii 
wares, but of the products of other English towns, that is 
specially complained of by the cappers. The decay of the 
ycrafts was in fact due, not only to the growth of foreign 
commerce, but still more perhaps to the concentration of 
English industries in localities specially adapted to them. 

If Chester, for example, was ceasing to supply itself 
witli caps, it bad begun to supply other places with gloves. 
Favoured by the proximity of Ireland, which furnished 
the ra%v materials, the manufacture of glovra at Chester had 
p.g. giorere outgcowH the limitations of the gild system, and was 
o/Cbester organized as a domestic industry. The Company of Glovers 
contained two separate classes, the leather dressers or wet- 
glovers, who traded across St. George's Channel at their 
own risk for the skins, and the dry -glovers, who bought the 
skins by dozens and half-dozens and worked them up in 
their homes'*. Towards the expense of the new haven the 
Glovers' Company in 1567 gave ij. 'jd. a week, or more than 
six times the amount of the cappers' contribution * ; and in 
the same year we find a glover, no doubt a wet-glover, 
sitting along with the leading shopkeepers, the drapers, 
ironmongers, mercers, §jc, on a committee appointed to 
regulate the retail trade of Chester ^. 

' a. the exact parallel in ParU given in Levassear, Histoire des 
classes ffuvriires (1901), ii. p. 107, second edition. 

' R. H- Morris, Chester, p. 435. ^ Ibid,, p. 461 n. 

* Harleian MSS. 1996, 413-1. 

* K. H. Morris, Cluster, p. 461 D. " Ibid., p. 404 q. 
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counterbalanced by th e gr o wth of ^ree different taj^italist 

fiinctions^that of thd5iealer in Toreign wares, that oT t£e 

ider'over aeas^ and thai or theHndustrial middleman or 
enfripfeneur, A widening scale of class distinctions, due 
to economic causes of this kind, was a general characteristic 
of town life in the sixteenth century. An order put forth 
by the corporation of Great Grimsby in 1582 requires every 
labourer coming- to the town to pay 2J. for hJs first 
admittance ; every shoemaker, tailor, cobbler, glover, smith, 
weaver. Or tinker, 3J;. \d- if married, if unmarried ^j, ; every 
pedlar ^s. ; a mercer or draper loj". ; a merchant adventurer 
20J.' The range of classes here represented^ — the hired 
Workman, the niaster craftsman, the retail dealer, and the 
merchant^is exactly the same as was to be found within the 
ranks of one of the larger London companies ; and there is 
a remarkable similarity between the oUgarchical develop- 
ment already described as taking place in those companies 
and the constitutional changes effected during the same 
period in the case of a typical town. 

Before the middle of the fifteenth century the government 
■of Nottingham was in the hands of the mayor and a council 
of twelve, who acted like the wardens and twelve discreet 
persons of the London company of the same period, with 
the consent of the commonalty. But in 1446-S, within 
a few years of the dates when most of the larger London 
companies attained complete incorporation, Nottingham 
received its two charters ; and by the end of the century 
I it had become a close corporation based upon a self-electing 
I oligarchy. The burgesses who exercised electoral rights 
,Iiad, by that time, dwindled to a select class corresponding 
to the livery of a I-ondon company. Indeed, we find the 
term 'the Clothing' actually in use in the Nottingham 
records, and it appears to be synonymous with the 
' Burge^es.' Out of this class were elected the common 
coundlmen, who correspond to the Court of Assistants, and 
the seven aldermen, who correspond to the four wardens 
of the London company^ Both councilmen and aldermen 
came to be chosen, like the Court of Assistants, for life. 
The four wardens were, as we have seen, changed every 
year, but as three of them were chosen from those who had 
wardens before, this annual election could not have 
: much to mitigate the closeness of the oligarchy. To 
' Hisi. MSS. Rep,^ Gl Grimsby, p. 278. 
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complete the analogy, it may be added that we find the 
jury of Notiing-ham protesting- in 1527, precisely as the 
rank and file of the Goldsmiths' Company were to do in 
1529, thai the elections were illegal, 'the burgesses and 
commonalty not being made privy, nor thereunto con- 
senting '.' 
Conflicting It IS characteristic of English social and political develop- 
inter«tB nf ment that the economic forces, which were undoulitedly 
largely responsible for this narrowing of the municipal 
constitution, did not as a rule reveal themselves directly in 
the resuh. In Scotland the merchant and the craftsman 
almost invariably made the constitution of the burghs an 
open battle-ground, and the merchants' organization or 
guildry generally contrived to monopolize the functions of 
government to the exclusion of the crafts. As Dr. Gross 
h.i5 shown, consiitutional conflicts were not so common in 
English towns, and, when they Occur, the Opposing parties 
are seldom to be clearly identified with the merchants and 
the craftsmen. But if the influence of economic develop- 
ment was more indirect and gradual, it was not less efiectual. 
Political I By virtue of tliat development, the government of the 
expression;/ Engh'sh towns in the sixteenth century had everywhere 
avoided ij I^ssed into the hands of oligarchies of traders, and if ihese 
bodies established and maintained their rule without much 
opposition, it was because they kept an open door for 
the successful craftsman. An instance has already been 
given in the last chapter of the manner in which the 
itwelve greater companies of London drew over into 
their ranks the more prosperous members of the minor 
companies. The city ordinances of Norwich for 1450 make 
a Special provision for this kind of transference with the 
avowed object of strengthening the ruhng class. It is 
enacted that if any person '■fortuneth be wisdom and gtjod 
gfOvernance to growe to habundance of worldly godes and 
likely to bere worshipp and estate in the said Cite, and oute 
of that craft in which that person . . . is . . . enrolled, a MajTC, 
Alderman, Shereve or Bayly never before this tyrae accord- 
ing (o the old Custom and ordinance in the Cite have 
be(en) chosen ; wherefore, that soche person . . , shall not 
be refused ... to be admytted and chosen to worshipp and 
estate, it is provyded . . . that it shall be lefull to the 
Wardeyns and comoun CounciU of any crafte in the Cite 
of which . . . persones to worshipp and estate here befom 
have been chosen . . . that person, , . . likely to bere 

' Mrs. Green, Town Life in Ihe fiftcenlk eeniury^ ii. cbap. xiii ; cf. 
the conflict at Southampton in 150S, Mrs. OreeHi ii. p- 313. 
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I worshipp and estate in the Cite, in their crafte and lo their 
clothyng ( to] ablen, admytten, and recej'ven ^' Here we 
•have the Exiplish principle of an open aristocracy, as prO'/S 
[claimed in tne fevra of Athelstan, transferred to municipal 
; government. 

But however much it was concealed by the effects offintthe' 
such a policy, the conflict between the interests of the tconomic 
traders and the craftsmen vras one of the main factors of^'^^^j^'p 
social development in the towns. It should not be thought ita teal 
of as a struggle between capital and labour, but rather as | 
the coinpctitioii of two forms of capital. This, as we have ( ' 
seen, is the true explanation of the struggle between the/ 
continental crafts and the older gild merchant; and a/ 
similar situation arose between the crafts and the later 
trading companies. What the Drapers' Company of 
London sought to gain by their charter in 1367 was that 
the weavers, the fuller?, and the dyers might be excluded 
from competition with them as traders'. It was the same 
motive that led the drapers and mercers of Coventry, who 
controlled the government of the tow«, to appeal in 1415 
to Parliament for the suppression of the dyers' organization, 
because the latter would not confine themselves to their 
occupation as craftsmen, but were also large dealers in cloth ^. 

As the trading function in the towns widened its scope The pwc 
and became in addition the basis of a new local industry, ''a*'*"" 
it was natural that the purely trading occupations — the 'j, ^^o. 
merce^s^ drapers, &c. — should attempt to secure what they poliit it»c 
considered as their rightful monopoly of it ; and equally e^pan^io" 
natural that the craftsmen — the tailor, shoemaker, or ° *" ^ 
carpenter — who were beginning to deal more largely in 
the materials they used, or the weaver and the dyer, who 
were putting their small capital Into the cloth trade, should 
rraist the imposition of an arbitrary restraint on the , 
development of their several callings. It was not therefore \ 
a conflict between two classes divided like the modern | 
employer and his workmen by a social gulf, but the ri^-ajry I 
of the two clashes nearest each other on the social scale, 
stimulated by the larger opportunitis opened up to both 
of them through the expansion of industry' and commerce. 
Taken as a whole the expansion of commerce preceded 
that of industry, and it was the increasing foreign trade of 

' I am indebted for this reference to the great kindness, of Mr J. C. 

Tingcy, F.S.A., Honorary Archivist ol Norwich, who will, I undcrstafld, 
shortly publish a.n imporlAm work on the records of that city. 

• Hepciri of Livery Companies L\/mmiinffn, ii. p, 170. 

' Mrs. Green, ii. p. soS, 
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the ports that 6rst offered a general incentive to the spirit 
of exclusive n ess. The retailers of the ports drew together 
into companies of merchants with the object of shutting 
out the craftsman more effectually from the privileges of 
trade, which had become tUe more worth protecting now 
that they included the right to make an occasional venturc^H 
with a profitable car^. ^H 

This situation is set forth with especial clearness in the^^ 
ordinances of the Merchants' Gild of St. George at Hullf 
which are dated 1499. ' Whereas the merchants,' says the 
preamble, ' havyng non other science, cunning, ne crafftt 
wherewith to get their lyving but only by the way and the 
meafies of buying and selling 3nd by great aveotour, hath 
gretly been hyndered ... by men of dyvers occupacions 
and of craft and as by ta]l5'ours, shotnakers and other which 
presLimptouOQsly hath taketi upon theym to by and to sell 
as merchauntts and in their howses, shoppes, and wyndowes 
opynly haff shewed much ware . . . which never wase 
apprentises to merchandises ... it is now ordeyned that fro 
this day furth no man of crafftt . . . nether by ne sell any 
manner ware or merchaundise, bot such as apperteyneth, 
to the occupacon and crafftt wherto he wasse bounden 
apprentice '.' 

In 1500 the merchants of Bristol, with a view to prevent- 
ing the ' crafty dealing of burgesses in colouring forei^ 
goods,' obtained a new ordinance from the city council ' tl 
there should be a company of fellowship of merchants 
separate and distinct from every other companies of handi- 
craftsmen^.' A similar attempt, made by the traders of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne about the same time to exclude the 
craftsmen led to great commotions, imlawful assemblies, and 
confederacies, culminating in 1516 in an appeal to the 
PHvy Council, and so left its mark, as in the case of the 
Scottish burghs, on the municipal constitution ^ In these 
three cases, and also at York, the Company of Merchants, 
Subsequently developed into a company of Merchant AdJ 
venturersj and the exclusion of craftsmen, which had beei 
the motive of the earlier organization, survives in each case 
as the starting-point of the adventurers' chaner*. The 
Merchant Adventurers of Exeter obtained a similar charter 



^ Lambert, Two Thousand Years /}/ Gild Lift, p. 158, 

' J, Laiimer, Jiisiery of the Mtrchnni Vaniurers^ e/ Brisiol, p. 36. 

' Gross, Giid Merchant, ii. pp. 380-5 ; cf, Surtees Soc. Pub. xciii. 
p. xxix. 

• W. Hunt, BristDl, pp. 95-6, 134 ; Gross, Giid Merchan/.iup. a8o| 
Lambert, Twff Tkousaiu years of Gild Life^ pp. 15^-60. 
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from Elizabeth, but soon after it had been granted the 
cmftsmen of the city, headed by the tailors, petitioned the 
queen, compUining- that they had been interrupted in their 
fonner liberties. The only check On the power of the 
company lay in the hands of the mayor and aldermen, who 
were, and were like to continue, merabers of it. After two 
years of controversy a compromise was arrived at, by which 
the craftsmen were allowed to share the privileges of the 
company under certain conditions ^. These instances reveal 
a predominance of the traders in the towns, which was just 
as effectual as if it had found direct constitutional expression. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century a further develop- wfc 
ment is observable. As foreign trade became more im- tae« 
portant and produced a special class of merchants, an ^} 
attempt was made to exclude from participation in it, not i*Jiicrs, 
only craftsmen, but also retail traders. But the retail boqfcil 
traders were too powerful to allow themselves to be victim, 
iied by the spirit of monopoly which they had assisted so 
largely in fostering. The Merchant Venturers of Bristol Biistoll 
had procured an Act of Parliament in 1566 excluding the 
retailers ; but at the next electiori the members for the city, 
who had supported the measure, were rejected in favour of 
Others who represented the retailers, and a Bill was carried 
revoking- the monopoly, by which, it was said, prices had 
been much enhanced, and a great many wealthy inhabitants 
cut off from the trade of the seas K 

At Chester a similarly cxclugive privilege, obtained by Chester 
the Mere Merchants in 1553, was contested at the expense 
of the city, and was finally modified in 1589 so as to admit 
any free citizen not of a manual occupation. On the other 
hand, it was provided that a merchant venturer might use 
a retail trade, such as that of a mercer, a draper, a vintner, 
or an ironmonger-'. While the retailing merchants were 
thus struggling to maintain their own right to foreign trade, 
they were using their power in the council to limit the 
trading operations of the craftsmen. In 1557 the joiners 
were forbidden to buy timber to sell again, or to export 
wood-work to Ireland* ; and in 156; a committee of shop- 
keepers was formed to fix the limits of retail trade for all 
occupations in the dty ". 

' Devon Aisaci^ion for tke Advancement sf Science, 7"r(j«j. v, p. ir7. 
The Jntnision of craftsnien was agaio complained of in 1634, and th«ir 
exclusion ordered by the Privy Councii, ace Privy Cautuil Regiiter^ 
Feb. 5. 1634. fo. 473. 

* J. Latimer, History of Merchant Venturers of Bristol, pp. 53-?. 
' R. H. Morris, Chester^ pp. 46J-8. 

* Ibid., p. 405. ■ Ibid., p. 404 D> 
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Arrest at The tendency thus produced by the growth of commerce, 
•^j"^ to draw together the trading occupations within the limits 
vf gptnen . ^j- ^ gjjjgig organization, and so to make a sharp distinction 
between trader and craftsman, was only a passing phase 
in the history of the larger commercial centres so far dealt 
with. Other causes, and especially the expansion of 
industry, supervened to destroy the simplicity of this 
classification ; and it Is only in one or two smaller towns 
that we find the earlier tendency completed and sun.'iving 
as a case of arrested development. At Carlisle \ Alnwick', 
and Preston ^ there were companies of merchants including 
all the trading occupations which continued to control the 
trade of those towns, on the lines of the Hull ordinance of 
1499, throughout the seventeenth and eighteentli centuHes, 
the excluded crafts having in each case their separate 
organizations. The Mercers' Company of Lichfield*, which 
was incorporated in 1624, and that of Derby''', dating from 
1674, may perhapis have exercised similar powers. But, 
generally speaking, amalgamations of this kind —headed by 
the mercers — which remained as wealthy and influential 
bodies in many large towns, e.g. at Chester^ Shrewsbury^ 
Gloucester, Salisbury and Durham ", possessed no exclusive 
right to regulate tiade, and were often confronted by other 
combinations more recently formed, and sometimes even 
more powerful. By the middle of the sixteenth century it 
was the draper or clothier, and not the mercer, who, in 
many of the large inland towns, such as Coventry ', 
Shrewsbury", Worcester '■•, and Hereford '".took the leading' 
part in the local organization of trade. But the separation 
of the draper from the other trading occupations marks the 
transition from the predominance of one type of organiza- 
tion to that of another embodying quite a different principle. 
The leading motive of the Company of Merchants was to 
exclude the craftsman ; the organizations headed by the 
drapers aimed rather at controlling him. Here, therefore, 

' Ferguson and Naasoo, ^funicipal Recprdf of Carlisle, pp. gg-i 16, 
' Tate, AlKvHek, ii. pp. 321-6. 

* W. A. Abram, Mrmeriais 0/ Presicm Gilds, pp. 41-aj cf. Gross, 
Oit'i Mtrckant, i. pp. lai, 130-3 ; ii. p. i9'9. 

* Trans. Royal fiistortcitl Sot., New Series, vii. p. 109, 

* Derby Arciiatalcgical and Nnl. Hist. Society's Journal, xv. 
' GroBSj Gild Merchant^ i. p, 129 n. and 139 n. These companies 

are to be carefully distinguished from another kind of Mercers' Com- 
pany which will be considered later. 

' M. D. Harris, Life in an uht Engfiih (own, pp. 354 et seq. ■. 

* F. A. Hibbert, TAf influence of English Gilds^ &c., p. 91, and 
fi Eliz. c. 7- 

* V, Greesi History of Woraster, App. p, htvii. '" See p, 87 n. I. 
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' we pass from the consideration of the effects of a purely 
commercial development on the forms of ihe g'ild to take 
into account a set of new and frequently hostile influences. 

n 

The process by which commerct.iI capital was displaced Tr»nsiii«i 
in rebtive importance by industrial capital was a very •"'","'"■ 
gradual one lasting over many centuries, and the several induKri»l 
stages of it can be distinctly traced in the successive phases cApdw]; 
of organization represented by the various London com- ttrM*t«fi« 
panies. The Mercers' and the Grocers' Companies, which 
were the earliest to acquire wealth and influence, represented 
purely commercial capital. Between 1J14 and 1232 the 
mayoralty was occupied seven times by mercers, and 
between 1231 and 1237 seven times by pepperers (the 
earher name of the grocers) '. The next stage is indicated 
by the charier which in 1367 gave the Drapers the 
monopoly of the trade in cloth made by English craftsmen, 
and by the later rise to importance of the Haberdashers, 
Leather- sellers, and Ironmongers, who performed a similar 
function for the makers of hats and caps, gloves, purses, 
pins, and hardware. The hnal stage, as far as the London 
companies are concerned, is represented by the Cloth- 
workers (1537), the Feltmakers (1604), the Pinmakers 
(1605), and the Glovers (1638)^ whose incorporation indicates 
an effort of the several industries to throw off the control 
exercised by the mercantile capital of the drapers, haber- 
dashers, and leather-sellers. 

But the most complete example of the earliest stage ofnn*«t«Ee 
ttaosition from commercial to industrial capital is furnished 'll«straied ^f 
by the mercers of Paris. Their corporation was the most t/crc^ 
influential of the six great corps des iKetiers ^sx^A especially 
prided itself on its non-industrial character. In 1543 they 
claimed exemption from the royal ordinance suppressing 
the confreries of the crafts, on the ground that they were 
not artisans but merchants, buying and selling merchandize a 
without any manufacture^. And Savary's Dictionary 0/ 
Commerce {1750} says of their company that it is con- 
sidered as the most noble and most exceUent of all the 
merchant corjjorations, inasmuch as those who compose it 
perform no manual work except it be to embellish articles 
already made ; which is not the case with the other bodies, 
which are regarded as mixed because they contain both 

' Strype, Siowii Survey of London^ li. pp. ioa-3. 
* I^eapinaasej La mitiers, a p. 35S. 
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merchantsand craftsmen, such asthe drapers, the goldsmiths,* 
the skinners, &c. ' 

As a matter of fact the earliest ordinances of the mercers 
pomt to a closer connexion with the silk manufacture than 
these disclaimers would seem to imply'; but there can be 
no doubt that, at the beginning- of the fifteenth txntury, by- 
far their greatest interest consisted in a wholesale and retjul 
trade in foreign wares. The gold and silver thread of 
Genoa, the linens and fustians of Germany, the ironwork 
of Toulouse, the serges of Arras, of England and of Ireland, 
the worsteds of Auvergne, and various kinds of foreiCTi 
cutlery are enumerated, amongst other things, in the 
ordinances of 1408 as articles of their commerced By the 
seventeenth century the list was very greatly extended, and 
the mercers in their numerous branches had become the 
' Universal Providers' of Paris. They had also established 
a claim to a trading monopoly, exacdy like the one put 
forward by the English companies of merchants at Hull 
and elsewhere. One of the articles of their ordinances in 
1613 forbids artisans or members of crafts to expmse for 
sale any merchandise which has not been manufactured by 
themselves or their ser\-an ts in Paris or the suburbs *. The 
crafts on their part had been struggling for two centuries 
to establish their right to inspect all goods belonging to 
their several trades sold by the mercers. The first attempt 
in 1413 was supported by the combined efforts of the 
glovers, the pursers, the pouch-makers, the girdlers, the 
cappers, the cutlers, the sheathers, the pinners, the needle- 
makers, the painters, and the lonmers^ ; but on this and all 
subsequent occasions the mercers were successful in re- 
pudiating any kind of control by the crafts, though disputes 
on the subject were continually recurring down to the time 
of the Revolution'*. 

The later course of the controversy, however, reveals 
a gradual change in the situation. As Paris became the 
centre oi the fashionable world, articles of Parisian manu- 
facture began to replace many of the foreign commodities 
formerly imported by the mercers, whose trade was thus 

* Savary des Bnislons, Dictiimnazrt unh'trse/ de cemmeree. It. 

^ Lespinasse, Le Livre des Mdiieri^ p. 157 ; Lis m/fUn, ii. p. 343. 

* Ibid., pp. 250-1. ♦ Ibid,, p. 274, Art. 13. 
^ lh\A.f li. p. 355. 

* Ibid., ii. 277-I2 n. The ' CollectioD Lamot^on ' in th& archives 
of the Prefecture of Police contains stvemy-two regulatioas dealing 
with these disputes between 1600-50; see Levasseut, Histoirtt U. 
P- 4'3- 
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brought into a closer relation with the indus(des of the 
city and suburbs. Although prohibited by their traditions 
and their ordinances from becoming direct employers, as 
many as seventy of them were found, in 1687. to be engaged 
in the cloth manufacture, and were obliged to transfer 
themselves to the drapers '. Without, however, overstepping 
their rights, the mercers were able to act as warehousemen 
to a large number of the crafts, and even to employ them 
uponcoramissions. In i663and i670,forinstance,Parliament 
confirmed their right to Sell carriages and furniture which had 
been made for them in Paris, as long as the work w;ss done 
by authofiued masters and not by workmen of their own ^. 

The prosperous example of the Paris mercers was closely Similar 
followed at Troyes and at Rheims; and many of (he Paris 'ie«|»P: 
ordinances, including the one forbidding craftsmen to trade, n,crccr»' 
were copied verbatim by the latter city in 1639 \ At functioa* 
Amiens *^ and at Abbeville" the connexion of the trading'" F™n«. 
Ofganization with local industry was advanced a further ccrnlwiy 
stage. The mercers in each of these towns obtained in the 
fifteenth century a control over several crafts, including the 1 ■ 
hatters and cappers, and exacted an entrance fee from new J 
masters. This tendency of associations of mercers or other |J 
traders to absorb the crafts in whose wares they dealt / 
was common to many German and Italian cities, e.g. to 
Ulm, Basle, Strasburg", Milan, and Florence^; and its 
signi£cance will be sufficiently illustrated in the English 
examples about to be considered. 

In the earlier period, down to the days when the mercer, p«r»]lel 
Sir Richard Whittington, was thrice Lord Mayor, the f^^ 
London mercers held much the same position as their jj/t^ 
contemporaries of the same occupation in Paris*. But .iBshen' 
to the later partial transference of the capital of the Paris Comptny. 
mercers from foreign trade to the support of home industry, 
it is the London haberdashers who furnished the closest 
parallel. At the beginning of the sixteenth century-, whila 
still trading largely in foreign articles of luxury, the haber- 
dashers were finding employment for a multitude of London 
craftsmen under the conditions of the domestic system. 
The serious disturbances of Evil May Day, 1517, when 

' Lcspiaassc, Zjri Metiers, Xn. p. 175 n. 
' Ibid. ij. pp. 377-8 nates; 

* Documents irUdils, Archh'ts Ugislativti de J?tim§, li. p. 560, 

* Ibid, Turt £tat, ii. p. 343. ■ Ibid, iv. p. 374. 
' Geerinjj, Handd und Industrit der Sladi Basel, p, 330. 
' Poehlmann^ Die WitthseAa/tspolitik der Flonntuur Hemissance^ 

PP 45-^- 

* Fox Bourne^ English MenhantSj pp^ 37, Sg. 
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a number of aliens were killed by a mob of workmen ant 
apprentices, is attributed by a contemporary writer partly 
to the jealousy of foreigTi competition, and partly to the 
miserable social condition of the London craftsmen. ' Before 
May day,' he says, ' pore handycraft peple. which that 
were wont to fceepe shoppes and servauntsand hadd labour 
and levj'Hg by makyng pyns, points, girdells, g"loves, and 
all such other thynges necessary for comon peple, had thereof 
sale and profit daily, unto a thirty yere agoo a sorte 
beganne to occupie to bye and selle all soche handycraft 
wares called haburdashers . . . whereby many riche men 
is reson upon the destruction of the pore peple. Wliich 
before May day pore peple perceyved theym self having- 
no lyvyng- and wcr bownd prentissis in London not able 
to kepe no howsis nor shops, but in allis sitting In a pooi 
chamber ^■\'0^ki^g all the weke to sell his ware on th< 
Saturday, brought it to the haburdashers to sell . . . which 
would not giff theym so moche wynning for their wares to 
fynde theym mete and drynk saying : they had no nede 
thereof; ther shopps lay storydd full of byond see '.' 
which This account of the part played by the haberdashers U ^ 

th*i!^ ' ^"'^''"s'y borne out by what is known of their relations to 
andapMra*^^ hatters and cappers. As they had absorbed the 
ciafia Organizations of these two crafts in 1500, they were the 
sole representatives in London of the industries ; and this : 
/position was confirmed by Act of Parliament in 1565^,1 
From the reign of Edward IV onward repeated efforta 
were made by legislation to protect the hatters and cappers 
from foreign competition ", and in 151 1 an Act was passed 
forbidding any but nobles or knights to buy hats or caps 
of foreign make*. This legislation, however, did not 
prevent a large trade being carried on in foreign hats and i 
caps, and it was the haberdashers who profited by it. Inl 
June, 1514, a London haberdasher obtained a licence to 
import French, Milanese and other caps, and in July of the 
same year another haberdasher received a similar licence 
to import a hundred gross of French, Milanese or other 
caps, and a hundred gross of French or Bruges hats in 
four years'. It was not to the interest of the haberdashens 
to take advantage of the protection afforded to the English 

'■ Pauli, Dr4i volkswirihsehajilicht DenkKhrifim, p. 33. 

* 8 Elisabeth, c. xi. sec. 6. 

* 3 Edward IV, c 4: 3 Henry VIIl, c. 15 ; si Henry VIII, t 9;] 
I Mary, sect. 2, c. II. 

' 3Henry VUI. c. ij. 

' Brewer, Papers of Hairy VlII, 1 June 1514, No. J144. Ibid., j 
BJuly, 1514, No. 5339. 
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Industries by the law, since the profit accming^ to them as 
merchant employers was only a secondary concern. They 
continued to find employment for batters, cappers, pinners, 
and other London craftsmen, but only on condition that the 
wares thus produced could compete successfully with the 
foreig-n commodities which still formed the staple of their 
trade. 

Such a modified form of trading organization embodying' 
a number of subordinated crafts became common through- 
out England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It served as a focus to bring together very diverse elements^. 
Besides members of the Original trading occupations, like 
the mercers and the haberdashers, there were found in- 
cluded in this type of organization the prosperous craftsman 
who had become a shopkeeper, the member of the decayed 
craft who was employed in repairing or supplementing 
foreign commodities, and the small master of the rising 
domestic industry. Exeter^ ^nd York' had Haberdashers' 
Companies, like that of London, controlling the hatters' and 
cappers' crafts. The Lcathersellers' Company of London, 
which between i:478and 151^ had absorbed the whjttawyers, 
the glovers, the pursers, and the pouch-makere *, found 
imitators in Lincoln^, Reading", and other towns. The 
dealers and the craftsmen in the various metal trades were 
drawn together into similar amalgamations at Bristol ', 
Cheste^^Li^col^',SaIisbu^y'^ Hereford ",and Gloucester'-. 

' The Nortt-ich ordinances for the crafts, drca 1450, provide for the 
amalgamation of several ' mistcrics ' in a craft, e. g. blade&miths, lock^ 
smiths, and Icrimers, to be included in the smiths. 

* R. F. Rowell, Amieni Companies of Exeter in XVesient Anti- 
^Uary, iv. pp. 1S7-9. 

■ Prhiy Council I^egisier, May 25. i6rS. 

* Blaclc, Leafkersrliers' Company, pp. J7-48. 
' Hilt. MSS. Rep.y Lincoln, p. 57. 

* Man, Hiit, ^ Reading, p. 3^0. 

T Utile Red Baak of Bristol, li. p. ifil. 

* Harteian MSS. 3054, 6, 

* Jiisl. MSS. Rep., Lincoln, p. 57. 

'" Hoare, Modem Wiltshire, vi. p. 341. 

" Hist. MSS. Rep., Hereford, p-319. 

" Ibid,, xii. App. IX, p. 437. In the groups of metal-workers, ibe 
blacksmiths, who were the oldest of ihe crafts, appear sometimes to be 
yielding place 10 Che tradiag interest. The blacksmiths of Hereford 
complained to the mayor in l$J4 that, having admitted the goldsmiths, 
cutlers, plumhcrs, glaziers, pewterers.and cardmakcrs to their company, 
these oihcr members had elected two waideq$ of which, conirary to 
custom, neither was a btacksmilh. They were permilted to beconne 
once more a fellowship of themselves, but four years later ihey appear 
united to the cutlers {Hist^MSS.Rep.^HtTtiotd, pp. 31 9-36). The same 
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The greater variety of classes to be found in this kind 
company, as distinguished from the purely trading organiza- 
tion, is shown by the range of the entrance fees. In the 
Tanners' and Leathersellers' Company of Reading, for 
example, the well-to-do traders, probably merchant em- 
ployers after whom the company was named, paid £,4, and 
the shoemakers £2,, the glovers and the curriers £2, the 
saddlers and the cobblers ;fr; whilst the girdlers and the 
collar -makers, who were probably craftsmen employed by 
the traders^ paid loj. and jj, respectively. With such 
a mixed composition the character of this species of 
organization would, no doubt, vary somewhat according- 1 
to the conditions prevailing in the locality, or in the set 
of trades represented ; but the trading element in one form 
or another must always have predominated over the handi- 
craft element; whilst) on the other hand, an organization 
embracing so many heterogeneous trades was not suited to] 
represent the larger forms of industrial capital ^ 

Both these considerations are still more applicable toj 
the similar but more artificial groups into which the trades 
of a town were often distributed by the municipal authorities 
during the seventeenth century. In towns like Reading' 
and Dorchester, where there were as many as five such 
groups, it was possible to adopt a natural classification into 
mercers or merchants, clothiers, metal and building trades, 
victualling trades, and leatlier trades. Even here the shop- 
keeping interest must have been generally the presiding- 
influence, and this must have been still more the case where 
there were only four such groups, as at Kingston, or three, 
as at Uxbridge and Devizes, or two (the Mercers and the 
Victuallers), as at Gravesend and St. Albans, or where, as at 
Faversham, all the fifty-two trades of the town, were brought 
together in the one Company of Mercers \ 

III 

Thti vjTxx^ oitht Discourse of t/ie Common W^a/ divides 

all artificers into three classes: ' Off the first, I reckon ail 

process is observable at Chester where the Smithes' Compaifiy received 
into its ranks, in 1499, the members of nine other crafts, fn 1583 it 
W« found necessary (o prohibit the cutlers from making bladcsmittis' 
work, bul they were still permitted to deal in it, whilst a corresponding 
libeny was not allowed id the blacksmiths {HatMart MSS. 205*, 6). 

^ For Bimilar restrictions at Bristol, cf. LiilU Rett Book 0/ Bristol, 
ii. p. 181. 

' Gross, Gild Mfrchanl, i, 130-3. Parallels to these cases in the 
French towns might be abundantly ijuoted. Vire had one corporation 
embracing all traders and craftsmen to the number of 214; Cherbaurg 
bad also only one, that of the Mercers. Levasacur, ii. p. 74$. | 
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?rcers, grocers, vinteners, haberdasherSj milleynere, 
such as doe sell wares growing beyond the seas, and doe /■<-/" 
fetch oute Our treasure of the same. ... Of the second 
sort be these: Shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, masons, 
tilers, bowchers, brewers, bakers, vitailes of all sortes which 
like as they get their living in the country so they spend 
it; but they brin^ in no treasure unto us. Therefore we 
must cherishe well the third sorte, and these be clothiars, 
tannars, cappers, and worsted makers, only that I know 
which by their misteries and faculties doe bringe in anie 
treasour '.' 

This classification admirably illustrates the supersession muatratct 
of the gild system under the twofold influence of commercial t!'«rB'-«t 
and industrial expansion. The artificers here placed in *",-""* 
the second class are those who continued to work under nicreial and 
the old conditions of a town economy. The first and third indnstri^i 
classes are contrasted as the representatives of commercial "C*"' /»,/ 
and industrial capital. At the time the Discourse was — -» •'' 
written these two interests had been drawn into conscious 
opposition, and the conflict Ijctween them was fast coming 
to an issue. But the distinction had beea one of slow 
growth. The successful craftsman engaged readily in 
trade, and the trader as readily found employment for the 
craftsman who was less successful. No doubt there were 
I still many cases, as late as the seventeenth century, like 
that of the wet-glover of Chester, who seems to have 
combined in one and the same pereon the functions of 
a merchant employer, a retail shopkeeper, and a trader 
Over seas. 

But during the sixteenth century great progress had FonmtiM 
been made in the separation of these functions, and the °'**p^'='"' 
appropriation of each of them by a Special class. The j^dujtrifti 
I companies of merchant adventurers or 'mere merchcints,' capiiaiins 
' which had arisen in most of the large ports by the middle 
'of the century, represented this tendency in regard to 
I foreign trade; and the later corporatiorte of clothiers set 
up in many of the manufacturing towns indicate a similar 
specialization on the part of the industrial capitalist. And 
just as the expansion of commerce, in its earlier stages, led 
to a revival in another form of the old trading mionopoly, 
so the later expansion of industry was associated with the 
re-assertion in a modified shapie of the local industrial 
monopoly. 

That the industries which were producing an ever-in- Iwdsto' 
creasing proportion of the national wealth shoidd be »/'.*'*^ "^ j 
, ^ Lamond, Diuourst, p. 91. 
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confined as much as possible to the towns was a carding 
doctrine of the sixteenth -century pamphleteer and social 
reformer ', and the guiding principle of a considerable body 
of legislation. The lar^r commercial interests of the 
country, which were rapidly freeing" themselves from 1 
prepossessions, were undoubtedly opposed to such a re 
striction ; and it could not have obtained the sanction of 
public opinion and of Parliament unless it had been favoured 
by an even stronger body of organized material interests. 
This support was furnished by the industrial capitalists of 
the town ; and the explanation of it brings us back to that 
conversion of trading capital into industrial capitat which 
is the central theme of the present chapter. 

The draper, who in the fifteenth century acted as middleman 
to the weaver, had that primary interest In the prosperity 
of industry which was wanting to the mercer and the 
haberdasher, since tlte bulk of his capital was engaged in 
the trade in English cloth. Btit as long as the operations 
of the capitalist could be confined to the towns, it was to 
the interest of the town draper that the industry should be^J 
as widespread as possible. The produce of the country^H 
weaver, if it could be made to pass through his hajids, 
might be an even greater source of profit than that of the 
craftsman of the town. By the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the greater part of the weaving industry had 
already migrated into the country^. A sermon wrlfer of 
that time speaks of former days, ' when in London was 720 
brode lomes to weef brode cloth. . , . Vitalle was so good 
chepe in London that tyme when people might lift with 
little money to make cloth in the cittie, when now vitalle is 
so dear and scarse that artificers cannot make ariificialite 
good chepe ^' The same causes were at work, and the 
same complaints were heard, in all the old centres of the 
cloth manufacture ■*. 

The organized weavers of the towns naturally did A' 
best to resist the change. Sometimes, as at Norwich in 
1442'', and at Bury St. Edmunds In 1477 ", they may have 
contrived to draw the country weavers into their organiza- 
tions ; but oftener they sought to shut out competition, 
at Shrewsbury in 1470^, where they obtained an ord 

' Laniond, DiscourSt; p. 131, 

'' At Uriatul the fulling industry had also spread into the country 3Ji^ 
early as 1404. See LitiU lied Hook &f BrUiol. ii. p. 7S. 

* Pauli, Drti ■volks-uArlhschaj'ttHhe Dents': hrij ten, p. 43, 

* See note i on next page. * ao Henry VI, c 10. 

* HisL AfSS, Rgp., Bury St. Edmunds, p- 133- 
^ Ibid., Shrewsbury, p. li. 
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from the town authorities forbidfling the drapers to bring 
in Welsh cloih. That the resistance of the weavers proved 
in the long run to be futile is shown by the wording of 
the very ordinances granted for their protection. The 
town authorities of Ipswich, to take one of many later 
examples, with a view of lesening- the distress and finding 
work for the poor, made an order in 1590 that no clothier 
should put forth into the country alx>ve half his worlc, if 
he could gel iit as well done within the town, without 
special leave of the bailiffs ^ 

The opposition of interest thus produced by the natural whose 
expansion of industry between me merchant employer""'"'^. 
and the urban weaver is observable in the French and Englind 
German cities at the same time as in England. At Stras- aniTon ih« 
burg the clothiers had been permitted by an ordinance of"°""™^ 
1474 to employ outside weavers ; and the records of the *'"*'**"g' 
town weavers' organization, in the first and second decades of '^'* 
the sixteenth century, show a great falling off in their 
numbers, and look back with regret, Uke the Enghsh writer 
already quoted, to the more prosperous times forty years 
before^. In 1475 the drapers of Paris received a special P»ri», 1475 
grant from Louis XI, in consideration of the greai services 
they had rendered him in his wars, authorizing them to 
deal in cloth brought from every part of France, on the 
grounds that the cloth then manufactured by the craftsmen 
of Paris was quite inade^juate to the drapers' demands'. 
A similar case on a smaller scale was brought by the 
merchants and weavers of Ulm before the Emperor Maxi- Ulm, tjij 
mihan'', when he was encamped with Henry VllI at 
Tournai in 1513. The merchants had built up a consider- 
^e trade in the fustians made in the country districts and 
smaller towns around Ulm, which would be destroyed if 
the restrictions demanded by the weavers of Ulm were 
carried Into effect. The compromise suggested by the 
city council on behalf of the merchants, fixing a maximimi 
for the number of outside weavers, was approved by the 
Emperor, and the existing freedom was left undisturbed. 

The simple issue presented by these cases, between the The larger 
free trade pohcy of the merchants and the locaJ privileges jn^cliMit 

* His!, MSS. Rep., is. Pt. I. p. 255; d". Worcester Ordinances in t«'*cen 
Eneiish Giids, p. 3S3 ; Fox and Taylor, Weaz'ers' Gmld of BHstoi. *'"«' . 
p. 49; £«^/"'S (^^/A P- =8s; HUt. AfSS. Rep., Hereford, pp. i^l,^^^^ 
335 ; Reiordi 0/ NoUmgham (i494)v («. p. s6. 

* Schmoiler, Tucker' und Webersuttfty pp. 501, 513-4. 

* Lespinassc Les Milters, iil. p. 163. 

* E. Niibling, Uttfts BaumwQllerei im MitUlaiter, pp. 155-7 
(SchmoUer, F^rtckungtn, ix). 
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of the industna! organizations, was soon complrcated by 
j^ other considerations. During the first haJf of the sixteenib 
century the rapid expansion of the manufacture of cloth 
and of the trade in it gave rise to several new develop- 
ments in the condttioo of both, and in their relation to each 
^ other. In the firet place capital began to follow labour 
into the country,', so that the country weaver was no longer 
dependent upon the agency of the town draper. Secondly, 
2 the large mercantile capitalist, in touch with the European 
market, became a powerful competitor against the local 
trader in the new field thus opened up by the country 
J manufacture. , And lastly, the technical improvements in 
the fiiiishing and dyeing of cloth gave a new strength and 
importance to the skilled handicrafts occupied with these 
processes in the towns. Briefly stated, the result which 
these three developments combined to produce was thai 
the town draper was driven by the competition of larger 
mercantile capital operating from a distance to fall back 
Upon the protection afforded by local privilege, and to 
seek, in conjunction with the finishing craftSj to reinstate 
the town as the regulative centre of the industry. 

Before turning to follow the course of this development 
in the history of the chief manufacturing towns of England, 
it is worthy of notice that the fustian trade of Ulm, the 
last continental parallel referred to, furnishes in its sub- 
sequent historj" a complete illustration of the same changes. 
Soon after the setUement of the dispute between the 
merchants and the weavers, the Eugger family, who were 
the great international capitalists of the period, contrived 
through the exercise of influence in high places to with- 
draw some of the territory round Ulm from the control of i 
that city. The country weavers, thus placed on an in- 
dL'pendent footing, were then employed in supplying a 
large export trade carried on by the Fuggers in competition 
with the traders of Ulm and other cities. During the latter 
half of the sixteenth century the council of Ulm,. like many 
English town councils in Elizabeth's reign, was straining 
every ner\'e to maintain by protective measures the in- 
dustrial position of the city '. 

From the earliest years of the reig^i of Henry \1II to 
proiettion the accession of Elizabeth a constantly increasing amount 
LdnAries °^ legislation was devoted to the protection of the town 
. manufacture against the competition of the country. The 
first step in this direction is to be found in the acts for- 
bidding the exportation of unfinished cloth, although these 
' Niibiing, pp. 159, 165. 
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acts were passed in pursuance of a wider national policy, 
and were only indirectly meant to be a benefit to the towns. 
During the previous three centuries England had stood in 
the s^me economic relation to the cities of Flanders and of 
Italy as that in which the country, in Western Europe 
generally^ stood to the towns. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the wool, the hides, and the tin of England 
had supplied materials for the more advanced industries of 
Ghent and Bruges, Cologne and Florence '. During the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the relation between town 
and country underwent a change ; the country became the 
seat of a considerable manufacture, but the cloth woven in 
the country was generally finished and dyed as well as sold 
in the towns. A similar change took place at the same 
period in the relation of England as a whole to the chief 
industrial centres of the continent. The most important^ 
export of England, as late as the reign of James I, was sdll 
the white cloth, which had to be finished and dyed abroad 
to meet the taste of the foreign consumer. The only real 
Temedy for this condititjn of things was that 5ubsef)uently atemplifie 
provided by the gradual improvement of the industrial arts '° '^* 
in England. The statesmen of that time^ however^ urged „„ "xvon 
on by the pamphleteer and the political theorist, were con- of nn- 
stantly attempting to achieve the same end more speedily fi"'^"^ 
by anificial means. The export of raw materials, or of °^ 
half-manufactured goods, was regarded as the loss of so 
much potenrial treasure to the realm. The restriction which 
had been placed on the export of woollen yarn and unfulled 
cloth in 1467 * was extended in 1487 ^ to doth which bad 
not been 'rowed and shorn.' The prohibition was re- 
enacted several times during the reign of Henry Vlll, and 
special administrative measures were taken for its enforce- 
ment ; but the lower qualities of cloth, which formed the 
bulk of the exports, were always exempted from the 
operation of these laws*. For the purpose of realising the 
connexion which these attempts to reg^ulate the export 
trade have with the industrial compedtiod between town 

and country, it will be instructive to place side by side two 

statutes passed in the year 1523. The preamble to the 'wfthivinr 
first of these Acts is a forcible statement of one of the views '" ^"^"^s 
universally prevalent in the sixteenth century on the subject pioj-meni' 
of foreign trade. It is declared that ' Merchaunt Strangers 

' Cunningham, Growth^ See, i. pp. 197-S. 

• J Kdward IV, c. 3. » 3 Henry VII, c II. 

* 3 Henry Vllt. c. 7 ; S Henry Vlll, c. 3 ; 14 & 15 Henry VIII, 
'■, I ; 27 Henry Vlll, c. i3 ; 33 Henry Vlll, c. 19. 
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studying' and imag^.tiyng' the policies, wayes, and meanys 
to set aworke the people inhabited in forren Countrj-es and 
Regions with and by the commodities of the Realme and to 
bryng the Kyng^'s naturall subjectes from occupation to 
idleness, Do dayly convey transporte and carie out of this 
Realme of England for theire own singuler lucre a great 
nojnbfe of Brode White WoHen Clothes to be coulored 
dyed and wrought in dyvers and sondrie partes beyond the 
Sees to the great encrease comforte profitte and advantage 
of the people inhabited in the said outward and forren 
regions^ and to the utter ruyne decay impoverysshyng and 
uodoyng of a great nombre of the Kynge's owne naturnll 
ITiecoiua- Subjectes^.' This indirect statement of economic doctrine 
trywwver js ai| the more worthy of attention as It is largely gratuitous, 
Loadon * ^ince the provisions of the Act arc not directed against the 
merduat e^tport itself, but only against the manner of it, and against 
the methods of the merchant strangere, who are accused of 
selling large quantities of cloth direct from the makers on 
credit ^ by fayr promysea and subtyle adulacions,' and thed 
&,iling to meet their engagements. Henceforward no in- 
'(JJtiabitant of the realm is to sell cloth to the foreign merchants 
except in the ports or at fairs, The aliens may, however, 
continue to buy for ready money or wares certain liinds of 
white cloth, and especially that made in several industrial 
^ villages of Essex, T hese and other provisions of the Act 
make it clear that the country manufacturer had been accus- 
tomed to dispose of his cloth direct to the foreign trader, 
and that it was now sought to divert this trade into the 
hands of the London merchant, who might bargain for the 
cloth in the localities where it was made, and who, if it was 
brought up to London, had the first eight days' refusal of it 
at his head quarters in Blackwell Hall. It will thus be seen 
tliat, whether through the alien merchant or the London 
draper.thecountry maker was beingbrought into direct txjn- 
ncxion with the Larger channels of commerce ; and it is 
obvious that, In proportion as this outlet for country cloth 
was more utilized, the town drapers' sphere of operations 
must have been correspondingly encroached upon, 
"The town The tendency of this rivalry was to lead the town draper 
^™P" , - to make common cause with the finishing Industries still 
capL^ bio carried on in the towns, and to take advantage of the 
town ia- prevailing opinion against the export of half-manufactured. 
dustry goods. The second of the two statutes already referred to 
as having been passed in 1533, supplies the earliest illus- 
tration of this result. The Act is concerned with the 
' H&15 Hepry VJII.c. 1. 
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Organization of the worsted industry, which had Jts centre 
at Norwich. The weaving" of worsteds had been spread for 
more than a century through Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
since 1444^ the country weavers had chOisen four wardens 
to act with those of the city. As Yarmouth and Lynn, 
where a flourishing industry was carried on, were corporate 
towns, they were now to have wardens of their own, 
iiuthorized to s&irch and seal cloth, but subject to the 
supen-ision of the mayor of Norwich and of the original 
eight wardens for the city and country. It is, however, 
the provisos, with which this grant was safeguarded, that 
specially demand attention. The last two clauses were to 
the effect that none of the worsteds woven outside Norwich 
were to be shorn, dyed, or calendered except in that city, 
and that no worsteds were to be exported thai were not 
shorn, dyed, and calendered ^. There can be little doubt 
that these provisions for the protection of the shearmen 
and dyers of Norwich were promoted by the Norwich 
drapers, with the intention of keeping the final stages of 
the manufacture under their own control, and thus exclud- 
ing the competition of the country capitalist. 

That the struggle between town and country was at this a"d pro- 
time due primarily to the rivalry, not of the craftsmen, but u.^n]^f^ 
of their employers, is cleajly shown by the language of the p'roTetdo^, 
Act, which, in 1533-4, gave a monopoly of the cloth manu- 
facture within Worcestershire to the clothiers of Worcester, 
Evesham, Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove. The 
two conflicting interests are, on the one hand, that of the 
to^KILcapitalisis, who have ' sett aworke the pore people 
of the same citie, borowes and townes, and of the Couotre 
adjoinyng to them dayly, as In spynnyng, cardyng and 
breakyng and sortyng of wolles, and the handcraftes there 
inhabytyngfe as weavers, fullers, sheremen and dyers ; ' and, 
on the other hand, that of the country capjlaliats 'dwelling 
in the haraletts, throps and villages adjoyning to the seid 
Citie borowes and townes within the seid Shire,' who * have 
not only engrossed and takyn into their handes dyverse and 
sondre fermes, and become fermers, gjasiers, and husband* 
men, but also doo exercise, use and occupie the mysteries 
of cloth-makyng, wevyng, fuUyng, and sheryng^.' It uras 
evidently the influence of the town clothier, rather than chat 
of the town craftsman, that secured this prohibition of the 
country manu^ture ; and this surmise is strengthened by 
the speedy breakdown of an Act passed in 1551 in the sole 

■ 33 Henry Vr,c. 4. * 14 & 15 Henry VIII, c 3. 

* as Heniy VIll, c. 18. 
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interest of the craftsman, to the effect that * no person should 
weave, or make, or put to wearing, or making, any broad 
woollen ctoth' unless he had been apprenticed or worked 
at the trade seven years '. This restriction struck at the 
position of the merchant employer io the town as well 
as in the country. ' Many good doihiers, dwelling" in Wor- 
cester and other good does and towns,' made their complaint 
beard in ParHament, and in 1554, three years after it had 
been pa^^, the Act was confined in its operations to the 
country districts^. 

The Weavers' Act of 1555, in spite of an eloquent pre-' 
amble setting forth the grievances of the poor weavers and 
theJr oppression by wealthy clothiers, shows, upon carefulj 
examination, the same influences at work. 

This Act has been described by Froude 'as shining like 
a fair gleam of humanity in the midst ... of the cruelties of , 
that melancholy time,' on the ground that it represents] 
a benevolent attempt to put down the evils of capitalism 
in town and coiinn-y alike, by retiderlng the craftsmen 
' independent of masters who only sought to make their 
own advantage at the expense of labour, and enabling them 
to maintain themselves in manly freedom ^' This favour- 
able view is unfortunately based on the supposition that the 
first clause of the Act forbidding country clothiers to have 
more than one loom each in their possession, or to hire 
out looms to others, is followed by a provision limiting 
weavers living in tomns to two looms*. The fact is, 
however, that the second clause, like the first, distincdy 
apphes only to those ' dwelling out ^Citie, Burghe, Market 
Towne or Towoe Corporate ' ; and this is also the case with 
the sixth clause, which limits the country weaver to two 
apprentices. It is true that the third and fourth clauses, 
which forbid weavers to carry on fulling or dyeing, or 
fullers to possess looms for weaving, appear at first sight 
to be of universal application. But the wording of these, 
clauses distinctly implies that this limitation to one era 
was to be removed if the weaver or fuller became a clothier ; ■ 
and" the next clause goes on to provide that in future no 
person shall set up as a clothier except in a town or tn 
a place where the cloth manufacture has been established 
for ten years*.' 

Although, therefore, the Act may possibly have serve 
incidentally to protect some of the poorer craftsmen, it 

^ S & 6 Edward VI, c. 8. ■ i Mary, secL 7, c. 7. 

■ Froude, History sf England, \. pp. 55-7. 
* a &3 Philip and Mary, c. 11. 
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main purpose was to keep the control of the industry in 
the hands of the town employers by checking the growth 
of a class of country capitalists ; and in this respect it 
supplemented the Act of the previous year, which forbade 
country dealers to sell cloth or other wares in towns except X 
by wholesale, in which case it would have to pass through 
the hands of the town trader '. The Weavers' Act re- 
presented in fact the general application of a policy which 
had been in course of adoption in regard to particular towns 
for the previous twenty years, and which found a further 
excrapliScation during' the same session in an Act giving 
to Bridgewater, Taunton, and Chard the rig^t to seal aU 
cloths made in Somerset. 

IV 

That this body of protective legislation just reviewed was The suhb 
due^ in the main, to the influence of the capitalists, who ""floeoce* 
formed the ruling classes of the towns, is further shown by ^JiQi^p^i 
the subsequent course of municij^l policy. From the policy 
middle of the sixteenth century onwards to the middle of 
the seventeenth, the adoption of measures with a view to 
arrest the decay of the town industries became practically 
universal^. The town authorities were not content with 
the negative rcmedi^ furnished by protective Acts of 
ParltamenL It was recognized that the economic advantages 
possessed by the country districts must be counterfjalanced 
m a more positive way.. The competltJon of cheap country 
labour might, it was thought, be met by utilizing the 
labour of the increasing class of dependent poor. General 
contributions were levied to provide capital for this form 
of municipal enterprise ; and legacies left with the same 
object by local benefactors became quite common in the 
sixteenth century". The town council was not, as a rule, 
a direct employer. It lent out its capital on favourable 
terms to contracting clothiers, who were thus tempted to 

' 3& 3 Philip and Mary c. 13, For much other attempted legisla- 
lion with the same object about ihis time see House of Commons 
Joumai, \. pp. 15, 2Z, 38, 60; and CunniJigham, Grcra/ifi, &c., third 
edition, ii. pp. 36-7 and notes. 

* Lamond. Duamrie, p. ug. 

• jHiit. AfSS. Rep., Lincoln, pp. a6, 97; Shrewsbury, p. 19; 
Leonard, English Poor Relief, pp. 1 10 et seq. ; R. H. Morris, Chester^ 
pp. 363 et seq. ; HarleitH MSS. 3046, 4-7 ; M- D. Harris, Lift 
in an old English ttram, pp. 238, 313. The most remarltablc of 
these legacies was thai of Bit T. White (founder qX Sl John's 
College, Oxford), which supplied a fiind for a Joan to circulate amongst 
twcDty-foTW towns ; see Clode, Merchant Tayi^rt, il pi, 178. 
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come from a distance and set up new branches of manu- 
facture. Sometimes the newcomer undertook for a con- 
sideration not merely to teach the children of the poor, but 
to feed them '. These experiments were frequently failures. 
After a time one or both parties became discontented with 
the bargains that had been struck, and the arrangement 
broke down ; but the old contractor was generally re- 
placed by a new one who had hopes, very often ill- 
foundedt of better results*. 
EfTcci* of This interesting aspect of the subject belong:^, however, 
muftidptJ rather to the history of English poor relief than to our 
'^'^J^gf special province'. What we are directly concerned with 
worltera, here is the effect of this development on industrial organiza- 
tion. Undoubtedly it tended to pauperize some of the 
classes engaged in the cloth industry in the towns. The 
poor, mostly women and children, employed by the 
contractor, were in no position to benefit by collective 
bargaining-. The only check on the employer lay in the 
town authorities who at one time fixed a piecework rate*, 
and at another time contented themselves with a vague 
stipulation that a reasonable wage should be paid". An 
order, promule^ted at Bury St, Edmunds to 1570, shows 
how complete^ some of the townworkers were deprived 
of their economic independence under these con<itions. 
Every spinster is to have six pounds of wool every week, 
and to bring the same home every Saturday at night, and, 
if any fail so to do, the clothier is to give notice to the 
constable ■. As, however, the spinning- of wool had from 
the earliest times been carried on in. the country, for the 
most part by women and children, it had never been a well- 
organized industry^ and may therefore not have suffered 
much in status from such regulations. 

With the weavers the case was very difierent. Their 
gilds, which had been the earliest and most widespread of 
industrial organizations, were now being daily weakened. 
not merely by the migration of the Industry into the country, 
but also in many cases by the very measures adopted by 

' Hist. MSS. Rep.^ Plymouth, p. 368. 

' Ibid., also Morris, Chatft, p. 365 ; Hist. AfSS. Rep., Lincoln, 
p. 97; Miss Seller's arlide in Histariced Review 1897, p. 438, on 
York in the seventeenLh ctntury ; j. Latimer, Aitnats of Bristol^ 
pp. 40. 65- 

^ FoT an excellent account of the later developments, see Miiss 
Lnnarcls, Early Hhtoty of EttgHsh Poor Rehe/^ 

• R- H. Morris, CMesler, p. 409. 

' Harleian MSS. 2046, 4. 

■ Hist- MSS. Rep,, Bury St. Edmunds, p. 159. 
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the towns for their own protection. The towns could no 
loo^r prohibit the country weaving-, and if they were to 
compete with it successfully they must set aside the re- 
strictions imposed by the gilds, and offer every encourage- 
ment to new enterprise. In 1550 the city of Lincoln 
made over one of its disused parish churches, along with 
the churchyard and other land, to some clothiers for the 
making of a walk-mill and a dyehouse, on condition of 
their producing twenty broadcloths every year. The 
clothiers were to take all such young people as lived in 
idleness, for eight or nine years, giving them meat, drink, 
clothes, and other necessaries sufficient, and those who 
would not work were to have a month's warning to leave 
the city. Letters were to be given to the clothiers asking 
' noblemen or worshipful men ' for help in their new enter- 
prise, and any lawful means found by any one for improving- 
the trade were to be sancuoned. The mayor was to lend 
them his countenance by joining the fellowship. The 
weavers, upon whose trade this enterprise must have been 
a serious encroachment, were not able to exclude the 
new-comers. All they could do was to insist that, in 
addition to paying an ' upset," they should make a yearly 
contribution as ^ loom's farm ' to the weavers' fellowship, 
and should refrain from working any doth but their 
own K 

To a similar piece of municipal enterprise the weavers of Resiiimce ' 
Chester offered, in 1575, a more vigorous resistance, The of w****" 
mayor had made arrangements for the introduction of'"^*'""'" 
a number of skilled workers to set up the making of 
Shrewsbury cloth ; but the attitude of the weavers was 
Eo threatening that the strangers were obliged to withdraw. 
The corporation, however, insisted on receiving the Shrews- 
bury men, but allowed a stipulation that the latter should 
confine themselves to their own branch of manufacture, and 
that they should carry it on in their own dwelling-houses 
or shops, and not elsewhere *. 

But the time was come when none of the clothing crafts, Teadeac* 
and least of all the weavers, could longer hope to maintain of clothing 
an isolated independence. If they were to share in the ?"^ 
benefits of the movement for the protection of the town *naiEam«- 
industries, it must be by accepting a subordinate position tiom 

' //isf. AfSS. Rffi., Lincoln, pp. 44-5. The mciining of the last 
provi&ion is doablful. It mv/ have b«n intended to prevent tie 
nnishing of cloth woven outside the city. 

' Morris, Chester, p. 408 ; cf. Latimer, Annals c/ Bristol, p. 40, for 
a simiUr suiigglc between Uic municipality and the weavers. 
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in the larger and more complex forms of orgaruzatioii to 

which that movement was giving birth. In every town 
where the cloth industry was of any importance, the 
authorities were cons^tantly exercised, during the sixteenth 
century, by the problem of reconciling' the conflicting 
interests involved in it; and the task of bringing- these 
interests into some kind of agreement was lessened by the 
presence of a common enemy in the shape of a flourishing 
country manufacture. 

In some towns an all-embracing system of public in- 
spection served to link the various clothing crafts together, 
and the natural development of the industry brought its 
various branches into constantly closer relations'. The more 
prosperous masters in each craft could not be prevented from 
extending their business into the domain of the other crafts. 
The dyer became an employer of shearmen, the shearman aa 
employer of dyers ; and there were even weavers who gave 
out their cloth to be fimshed before they di$posed of it to the 
merchant. The various crafis were, in fact, engaged in a con- 
stant struggle as to which of them should secure the economic 
advantage of standing between the rest and the market -, 
But in each craft there were generally a. number of masters 
who were to some extent dealers in cloih. On the other 
hand, the drapers, as we have seen, had often acquired an 
interest in the prosperity of the crafts engaged in the 
finishing process. By this interlacing of the interests ofl 
dealer and craftsman the way was gradually prepared for 
a new form of organization, embracing both classes, which 
naturally sought to extend its authority as widely over the 
manufacture as possible. 

The system of municipal regulation had already supphed 
the framework for such an organization, and the enterprise 
of the town authorities furnished the initiative in its creation; 
but the grant of a monopoly by Parliament, which wotild 
shield trader and craftsman alike from outside competition, 
would naturally seem to afford the most encouraging basis 
for the experiment. It is, accordingly, in connexion with 
such a grant of exclusive right to carry on a species of 
manufacture, which they claimi^d to have introduced into 
England, that we 6od the mayor and aldermen of Norwich 
obtaining the first legislative sancdoa for the new species 
of corporation. The trading element which, had supplied 

' Cf. Regulation of clothing crafts in Bourges in is^g., l^vasseiir, 
ii. p. too. J 

' Fox and Taylor, IVfovfr/ Guild at Bristot^ p. 70 ; Hist, MSS\ 
Rep., LincoJn, p. 55. 
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the capita! for the undertaking was to be represented by 
the mayor, six aldermen, and six merchant citizens; whilst 
the element of handicraft was found in 'eight of the most 
discreet and worthy menof the misiery of worsted weavers'.' 
By this Act of 1554, which is one more of the many 
evidences of the stand then being made for the protection 
of town industries, the sanction of Parliament was given to 
a type of industrial organization which, by a gradual process 
of adaptation, had already come to prevail pretty generally 
amongst the livery companies of London. From the 
middle of the sixteenth century onwards, a steady progress 
towards the predominance of this type is to be observed 
in the organization of the cloth industry throughout the 
country. 

The two aspects of this development, the drawing to- This move 
geiher of the several crafts into a single association, on the ■"="' "f P" 
One hand, and the gradual differentiation, on the other dijpjagp. 
hand, between the two classes of merchant employer and meni at 
small master, have been dealt with at length in earlier I '"''' |"g, 
chapters. The numerous companies of drapers or cloth iersTi^iostrial 
which were the results of this twofold process, were by no lapitiil; 
means uniform in their constitutions, or in the method of 
their sanction. At Coventry, for Instance, a monopoly like 
that granted to Nonvich was, in 1568, vested in the town 
authorities; but it was based, not on an Act of Parliament, 
but on a covenant with the Queen ^. In other cases, as at 
Shrewsbury and at Worcester, the grants made (by an Act 
in the former case, and by a charter in the latter) were not 
to the municipal body, but to a private association. Yet 
another form of sanction for the new type of corporation 
is represented by the ordinances which the autliorities of 
IpGwich issued, in 1590, for regulating the company of 
clothworkers, shearmen, and dyers, and ' for promoting the 
industries of the said artisans, and controlling all persons 
living by the said vocation within the liberties of the 
borough V Behind such differences of form, however, these 
cases have all one essential feature in common. They re- 
present the rise to predominance in many of the towns 
of organized industrial t:api[al, as contrasted with the 
organized trading capital represented by the companies of 
merchants or of mercers. Strictly speaking, the difference 
implied by the use of these terms was only one of degree. 
A part of the mercers* capital was often employed, as we 

' I & 2 Philip and Mary, c. 4. 

' State Papers Dom., ElJEabetk, slvi. 52. 

' Hisi. MSS. Rep., w. Pt. 1. 455. 
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\nvc seen^ in the sapport of industry, whilst the draj 
and the clothiers retained a coosiderable interest in trade. 

The situation which sen-ed as the starting-point for this 
livalry is adtnimbly lllustraied by the case of Bn'stoL The 
company of mc-rchants there, which had already had a 
flourishing existence of more than a centur>', sought and 
obtainoJ in 1 568 exclusive privileges of trade as a company 
of merchant adventurers. A strong protest was, however, 
made hy those interested in the cloth industn' through the 
Mayor and the members of Parliament, and in the end 
tbc monopoly was withdrawn. The complaint of the 
tuckers or fullers on this occasion shows how much the 
' sphere of activity of the merchant adventurer and that 
^ of the merchant employer overlapped each Other. The 
merchant adventurers had declared that, owing to the decay 
of their trade, they had not been able to put the commons 
on work, and by this 'subtyl fetch' they obtained the 
obnoxioui^ grant. 'But what happened unto thee. O Bristow^, 
tjy these means ? Bondage, bondage, and misery ! 
numlx:r of honest occupiers are cut oflF from occupyui| 
unto the sea at whose hands the poore craft of towct 
earned more in a year than they do now by li or iii c " by 
the ycare. No man must medyl with merchants' craft* 
and yet ihey wyll entermedyll with other men's, for they 
have taken upon them to fold and tuche cloth by which the 
poore craft of towchars is impugned. . . . Some merchants 
use clothyers of the country so unhonestly that we have 
hardc some of the clothyers swear that they wyll sell th^ 
cloth at London •.' 

At Shrewsbury in 1565 a similar situation had arisen, 
except that the spirit of aggression and monopoly were on 
the other side. The Mercers' Company had in the fifteenth 
century been the wealthiest and most influential trade 
organization in Shrewsbury, and included at that time the 
goldsmiths and apparently the drapers ^. But by the reign 
of Kli^abeth the drapers possessed a powerful organization 
of their own. They had provided, at their common cost, 
bouses and other necessaries for a number of poor people 
whom they kept employed, presumably 3s spinners and 
weavers, and they found work in addition for over six 
hundred shearmen. On these grounds they obtained from 
Parliament an Act granting them the monopoly of the 
trade of cloth in Shrewsbury^, which was, however, re* 

' Fox and Taylor, IVeaTffs' Guild of Brislal, p. 91. 
' Skrrwibury ArchaeeU'gUal and Natural History Sec. Trans., iv, 
(1. 195. * 8 Elizabeth, c. 7. 
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pealed six years later because it had had a bad eiTect on 
the town, and the poor artificers complained ihat there 
Were fewer persons lo sei them to work^. Yet the drapers 
did DDt abandon their aims. They maintained a long 
struggle for the exclusion, not only of the rival traders of 
their own town, but also of the agents whom the London 
merchants sent to the Welsh markets^. In 1619 a judicial 
committee of the Privy Council was appointed to consider 
the differences between the met-cers and the drapers of 
Shrewsbury, The mercers claimed that they were entitled 
by custom and practice to carry on the trade in cloth which 
they had from time to time exercised with all freedom \ 
But the committee decided that ' the trade of a draper is a 
trade and mistery under 5 Elizabeth, and that the course of 
bying of clothes at Oswestry rawe and undressed, and 
working and dressing, sometimes dyeing them, is, and hath 
bin the greatest pan of the drapers' trade . . . that the trade 
of draf>erie, by reason of the variety of clothes, requires 
men of experience, and that the mercers accordingly ought 
not to meddle*.' The monopoly thus restored to the 
drapers was two years later discovered once more to be 
inexpedient ', but the principle laid down by the Privy 
Council retains its value as a landmark tn the development 
we are describing. 

One more illustration will serve to bring out more clearly and ftST 
the relations of the various classes involved in this conflict '-'•esiM 
of intere5ts. At Chester, in 1602, one Thomas Sayers, who 
had set up business in an outlying district much frequented 
by the domestic Industries, and who "set many poor on 
work ' in making thread for the tradesmen of the city, re- 
ceived his freedom on the payment of ten pounds. He 
subsequently became a leading spirit of die Linendrapers' 
Company, and before long the mercers were complaining 
that several linen-drapers, including Sayers, were en- 
croaching on their trade. The dispute came to a head in 
1634, when Sayers and the other officers of the linen'- 
drapers were imprisoned for unfitting speeches. Evidence 
was given that they had spoken of suing for a charter from 
the Crown which would make them independent of the 
city authorides. By that time, in addition to the mercers, 
we find the weavers also arrayed against the linen-drapers, 

' r4 Elbabeth, c. 12, 

' /'rivy CeufiiTl A'e^'s/ffr, Mays, 11, t6, Aug. 3i,andSepL 17, 1613 ; 
also Mfty 33, 1619. 
' [bid., June 13, 1619, p. 235, and Oct. 27, 1619, p. 310, 
* Ibid., Nov. 10, 1619, p. 5ai. » Ibid., Juae I3, i64I. p. 5*. 
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who were charged not only with retailing silk and witH 
monopolizing the trade in linen, but also with employing 
a number of women in thread -making. Sayers and his 
colleagues were ultimately released on a promise of sub- 
mission to the ruling of the council '. 
SEmllar The history of the London organizations, to be dealt with^ 

rteveiop jq subsequent chapters, will reveal the same fundamental 
"j^j-^J^'' opposition as is manifested in these disputes, in a number 
of varying phases; nor was it in any way a development 
confined to England. As we have already seen, the drapers 
of Paris succewied in 1687 in compelling a large numbetj 
of mercers who had engaged In the doth manufactt 
to transfer themselves to the Drapere' Company; and a' 
similar struggle is recorded of Rheims in 1705-8, in which 
the final victory seeras to have been on the side of the 
mercers ^ 
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IV 

In concluding this chapter it is desirable 10 return foi 
a moment to a more broadly national aspect of the subject. 
Springing as they did from the interaction of economic 
forces operating beyond the narrow limits of local trade 
and industry, the tendencies that have been described found"" 
a wider field of activity than that supplied by the rivalries 
of merely local organizations. In falling back upon an 
alliance with a privileged local industry, the town draper ^ 
became the rallying point of a national opposition to fr 
trade. The drapers of Shrewsbury, for example, besides^ 
attempting to exclude the local mercers, engaged in a long 
but fruitless struggle to prevent the London merchants 
sending their agents into Wales to buy up the white cloth 
which would otherwise have passed into the Shrewsbur 
market and supplied materials for the finishing industriesl 
of the town ". Such a new combination of local trade and 
industry against the free development of a wider commerce 
provides a natural explanation for much that might seem 
mere ignorant prejudice or fanciful theor>- in the views of 
contemporary writers on social and economic questions ; 
and especially serves to throw light upon their attitude toj 

* J/arlfian AiS'S. 2354, 37-4?, Cf, ifie case of ]6hn Grinder of 
Coventry, in I424, Harris, Li/e in an old Engiish /awn, p. 275- 

' Documtnis in^diU, Arihives Ughlaiives de Reims, ii. 570 n- A 
similar case in Langutdoc is noted in Lcvasseur, Histeite des clasies 
<mvriires 1901, ii. p. 372 n.9; and one in MarBcillcsin 1744,11.435 n. 3. 

' Pmy Council Regisftr, May 2, 11, 16, Aug. 31, Sept. 17, i6i3>^ 
and May 33, 1619. 
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the merchant class. The recommendaiions that the old 
handicrafts should be fostered, and new ones planted in the 
towns, and that the country industry should be pUced 
under the due control of the town authority, found a per- 
fectly natural corollary in sugg-estiona for limfting the ill- 
advi&ed activity of the merchant \ to which indeed the 
economic evils of the lime were in no small degree attri- 
buted. It was not merely the ' merchantys which cary out 
thynges necessary to the use of our pepul and bring in 
agayn vayn TryfuUys and conceylys only for the folyscb 
past^-me and pleasure of man - ' who fell under condemnation, 
the merchant staplers, who had been chiefly engaged in 
the export of raw material, were fast giving place to their 
rivals the merchant adventurers, who were largely con- 
cerned with the export of cloth ; yet the pamphleteer of the 
period looked upon the adventurer with feelings scarcely 
less hostile than those with which he regarded the stapler, 

Not only was the merchants' calling regarded as drawing Popnlu 
off the most promising artificers to swell the ranks of an "o*^ 
unproductive class which made its profit out of the necessities ^^^l^nt 
and misfortunes of the rest of the country ', it was actually dui 
asserted that the increase in the number of merchants tended 
to lower the price of the cloth which they exported, and so 
inflicted a loss upon the manufacturer*. Such a statement 
becomes intelligible when it is realized that a large number 
of the new merchants would naturally turn their attention 
to the profitable field presented by the country manufacture, 
and in this manner accentuate the competition already 
severely felt by the towns. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that the merchants were attached to free trade as a 
matter of principle. In their larger sphere of operations 
they were as eager for privilege and monopoly as the local 
trader was in his more restricted sphere. The London 
merchants, for instance, made two unsuccessful attempts, in 
1575 and 1638, to compel the Norwich drapers who came 
to London to bring their cloth to Blackwell Hall instead 
of selling it direct to the foreign merchants. But the iiidii»tr 
very fact that their sphere of operations was a larger ^i^' 
one gave the merchants engaged in the export trade as j^^j 
a class an interest in establishing and preserving fre«Iom protection 
of trade, both as against the maintenance of local privilege, 

' X^vnfmA, Dmottru ej the Common Jfra/, jip, tsj-jt. 

* England in She reign of Henry VffI (E,E.T.S.), Slarkey's 
Viaiegue, p. 172. 

* Lamond, Dtscaurse^ p. 31 ; Pauli, pp. 69, 74. 

* Pauli, p. 33- 
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and also a^inst the attempt to force upon the foreign 
market the finished and dyed Eng^lish cloth, for which there, 
was little or no demand. At a time, however, when the] 
artificial fostering- of industry was an accepted maxim of 
state, and was supported by numerous and influential local 
interests, it was inevitable that merca.ntile capital should be 
found ready to exploit the protective policy if the Crown 
Would grant the necessary monopoly. ■ Ther be marchant 
men,' says Cardinal Pole in Siarkey's Dialogue^ which was 
written for the edificauon oi Henry VIII in 1538, * that by| 
the helpe of the prynce wyl undertake in few yerys to 
bryng clothyng to as grete perfectyon as hyt ys in other 
panys, wych yf hyt were doune, hyt schold be the gretyst 
bunfyte to increase the ryches of England that might be 
devysed '.' But a systematic attempt to carry out this 
policy was not authorized till the reign of James I, and this 
will be described in a subsequent chapter. 

* England in the reign 0/ Henry VIII, p. 175. 




We have hitherto been following", as far as the latter half Croft giM 
of the sixteenth centurj', the gradual adaptation of the j^^P'^^ ''^ 
handicraft gUd to the needs o( a wider and more cOmpleic bcthan 
environment. It is now time to examine in some detail comply. 
the structure and working of the industrial organizations 
which were the result of this process, The London livery 
companies from the time of Elizaljeth onwards will supply 
us with examples of a development which, as we have seen, 
was common to the larger industries throughout Western 
Europe, and which found perhaps an even more complete 
and logical expression in some continental organizations 
than in those of Kngland. 

The essence of the new economic situation lay In the PiodaciinT 
separation of the distributive from the productive function. {"*■! <^'*'"-_ 
The business faculty which was needed to keep the larger fnnd^oDi" 
industries in touch with a distant market had been increas- begia to 
ingly specialized by a distinct class of traders, whilst the *«P«™'c 
master craftsman had been left to confine his attention to the 
management of production. Each of th^ functions required 
capi tal for its performance.but the larger capital and the fuller 
opportunities of utilizing it were generally to be found on 
the side of those who exerdsed the distributive function. 

This differentiation of clawes \,vas, however, a very gradual This 
process. The former cra.ftsman, who had become a merchant *^""i.'e 
deriving his maiu profit from dealing in other craftsmen's in the 
wares, often condnued to keep journeymeni and apprentices gradual 
of his own, as he was entitled to do by his practical ^^*pV"""^ 
experience ; whilst the small working master, who was ganim,. 
dependent for the most part on the business faculty of the tion* 
merchant to provide him with a market, did not willingly 
abandon the right of occasionally trading on his own account. 
It was to these two transitional types, which, while repre- 
senting opposite tendencies, had spheres of interest and of 
activity which Lirgely overlapped each other, that the bulk 
of the members of the larger industrial organizations of the 
sixteenth century belonged. 

Though the two functions were in process of separation 
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I from each other, the mere trader and the mere cratt'^man 
I were siill the exception rather than the rule. In the majority 
StJf cases both functions were combined in ever)' variety of 
proportion ; and the proportion \"aried not only from one 
individual to another, but in the same individual from year 
to year. Between two interests so closely intcnwined it ia 
not surprising; that the conflict was slow to come to a dear 
issue, nor that the exprssion which it had effectually found 
by the middle of the sixteenth centurj- in the constitutions 
of the older industrial organizations was of an indirect 
^Agracter and easily eludes casual observation. 

If, howe\'er, we take some of the organizations which were 
newly created or entirely recast about this time, the results 
effected elsewhere by silent and cumulative chang-es are 
presented at a g!ance. The new clothing- corporations 
erected by Act of Parliament or royal charter in the towns 
are examples of this class ; but precise details of their 
internal economy are too often wanting. At Chester, how- 
ever, in 1579* the Drapers' and Hosiers' Company obtained 
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tn^ri ^d ^ charter from which it appears that there were two distinct 
Knitamea, classes Within the corporation, the clothiers who made the 
cloth, and the drapers who had the sole rig-fat to sell it by 
retail^ and that neither was to be allowed to meddle with 
the other's traded A still clearer case is that of the 
Skinners' Company of London. In 1564 the grey taw^'ere, 
who had long been employed by them, were amalgamated! 
with the .Skinners' Company upon terms which exacdy 
reflect the difTereniiation of function already described. 
The tawyers were to be free of the Skinners' Company ; 
and no skinner was to put out work to others who were 
not freemen. The tawyers were to be paid for their work 
within thirteen days of delivery, in accordance with a price 
list which was embodied in the articles of the agreement ; 
and no tawj'er was to act as a middleman between other 
lawyers and the skinners. Finally, two taw>'ers were to 
be appointed to take part in the search of the trade ^. An 
illustration from France carries us still further along th« 
path of related differentiation. The silk-weavers ot 
Toulouse, who were incorporated in 1552, were g;overned 
by regulations based on the inquiries of a commission sent 
to investigate the methods followed in other towns, a pro- 
cedure, it may be observed, not unknown in England at the 
same period ; and not only were (he rates to be paid forj 
Vt'ork given out fixed as between merchant and Smail 
master^ but it was likewise determined what proportion the 
' /Jari. AfSS. 1996, 9. ' O'iy of L(mtion Reptriories, 15. fo, 4= 
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masters should pay to Iheir journeymen and to the women 
who were employed in various subsidiary processes ^ 

Before inquiring" to what extent the new type of assocta- The 
tion revealed in these examples was represented in the London 
London companies at the time of Elizabeth, it is necessary v^^'c*"^' 
to take into account a circumstance which materially limUstit 
diminished the control over industry pcssessed by the '"^'"'"'*' 
companies at that period. By the custom of London they ^'n^try 
could claim no exclusive right to the trade they represented. 
As a general rule it was Imposaible to prevent a citizen who 
was free of any company from carrying on the trj.de of any 
other company*, if it seemed to his interest to do so. 

The master and wardens of each company claimed the 
right to search all who occupied their trade, and had a real 
power of annoying those who resisted their authority; but 
the limits of that authority were vag^ue and shifting, and 
might be frequently igTiored by a powerful or persistent I 
Outsider, Against this state of things the handicraft section..-/ 
of the v-arious companies were constantly protesting. They 
wished to bring all those who exercised a trade under the 
control of a single company representing that trade. But 
the indefiniteness of the existing system, with the outlets it 
afforded to free enterprise and the facilities it offered for 
the transfer of capital, was too convenient to the mercantile 
interest to permit of any decided alteration. ^_ 

We cannot, therefore, expect to llnd in the companies inutraiea 
a compact and exclusive representation of the several ^y^<: 
trades whose names they bore. At the time of Elizabeth, jnttrS" 
for example, no less than three of the greater companieSldtioth, 
had a large interest in the cloth trade. The Clothworkers' 
Company, which had originally been founded to maintain 
the manufacturing interest as against the trading interest of 
the Drapers' Company, had itself gradually fallen under the 
direction of the merchant class, but its exclusive right to 
regulate the industry was challenged by the Merchant 
Taylors' Company, which contained a large !x>dy of mer- 
chant employers. The famous Str Thomas White, founder 
of St. John's College, Oxford, who made his fortune in the 
cloth trade, and perpetuated his memory in twenty-four 
English towns by an endowment for the encouragement of 

* A. du tiouTgj TiiS/fau de fiiHaettne erganisatioK du travmi dam 
te midi de U Frante, p. 125-31. 

* See Cu titling ham, Grdtfth, &c., i. p. 620. The case ihere quoted 
does not of iisett establish luy point, as the weavers were admiuedEy on 
A Special fooling ; I give the Lnipression derived IrOffi A. pretty wide 
inspection of records ; cf. /tidfx iff fiememiramia, p, lOj. 
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the leading- national industry', was a member not of the 
Cloth workers', but of the Merchant Taylors' Company', 
and the two companies continued to be more or !e^ rivals 
during the whole period of their industrial importance. 

Another instance showing- how Hale the natural mobility 
of capital was restricted by the traders" membership of 
a particular company is to be found in the history of the 
haberdashers. Originally dealing, ^nong other articles 
of foreign luxury, in imported hats and caps, the haber- 
dashers came by a natural transition to find employment 
for the home industry in these anicles ; and this ted to the 
absorption of the hatters^ and cappers' crafts by the 
Haberdasbeni' Company, in 1500. But the small master 
required the assistance of capital, not only in disposing of 
his product, but also in procuring- his material, and 
accordingly the haberdashers began to import large quan- 
tities of the Spanish wool of which the new felts were made^ 
and to sell it in small quantities to the fehmakers. PVom 
dealing in Spanish wool to deabng in English was but 
a short step to take. In 1577 a great outcry was raised by 
the cloth trade against the excessive exportation of wool. 
No one was allowed to buy up wool for export without 
a special licence, and the holder of such a licence was 
accused of abusing his position by appointing a number of 
deputies, among whom there were mentioned a haberdasher, 
two merchant taylors, and two leather -sellers '. 

This incident serves to illustrate the process by which 
the memtjers of the merchant class in the various larger 
companies were brought, by the natural expansion of their 
business, upon common ground. Through the intermediate 
link of the cloth-making industry on the one hand or of the 
felt-making industry on the Other, the merchant taylor and 
the haberdasher came together as competitors in the wool 
market ; nor was the connexion of the two leather- sellers 
with the same branch of trade a mere accident. That the 
trader who gathered the skins from the sheep-ownei^ 
should take to bar^ining for the wool was an obvious 
economy, and as a matter of fact it was the country glovers, 
amongst whom the development of industry had produced 
a cla** of merchant employers, who were specially accused 
of engrossing wool. In this way the barriers which 
separated the merchants engaged in one trade from those 
engaged in another were constantly tending to disappear, 
and were only preserved by the force of the vested interest 

' CloA^t i%arly history 0/ MfrcHafti Taylors, Pt. \i,paisim. 
' Slate Papers D&m.t EiiMadeth, cxiv. 37-9. 
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in the panial monopoly enjoyed by the companies, backed 
by the natural consen'atism of the small master who could 
not so readily chan^ his occupanon. 

Another drawback to the stability of these larger forms toost 
of Drgantzation lay in the looseness of the economic relation le'iv-wj' »f 
between the two classes brought together by them. In i^frsm'ili 
some cases, no doubt, the small master had only to deal wiibso 
with one set of capitalists, who delivered to him the 'i>* .«*"•- 
material, and paid him for the labour bestowed upon it, P""** 
and under these cotiditions the problem of regulation 
was simplified; but in many other domestic industries'' 
the small master htraself bought the materials and sold 
the finished article ; and, as he generally required the 
assistance of a middleman in each of these transactions, 
there were two sets of capitalists, upon either or both ; 
of wKtcb he might become economically dependent^' 
Thus the glovers and the parchment -makers bad becx>me 
subordinated to the leather-sellers, upon whom they de- 
pended for the supply of their material; but they are 
also spoken of as being the workmen of the baberd^hers 
and the stationers who took their wares wholesale. 

Bearing these re&er\'ations in mind, we may regard General 
most, if not all, of those London companies which were pi^»«icntc 
connected at the time of Elizabeth with the larger in. °l^^.,„ 
dustries as approximating to the type of organization ihu* 
exemplified by the Skinners' Company, which was almost qualified 
as far removed from the pure handicraft system on the 
one hand as it was from the factory system on the other. 
The governing bodies of these companies, if not ex-"1 
clusivcly composed of traders, were dominated by the 
trading interest; but they were bound by their charter 
and ordinances to maintain the protective regulations 
which were the product of the handicraft tradition; and 
these were further safeguarded by the representation ot 
the industrial element in a yeomanry organization, which, 
if it failed to secure the attention of the corporation to 
its grievances, might appeal with more effect to the 
watchful and increasingly active authority of the Crown. _ 

It may be well to recall the cases already met with Rempim- 
of companies that had entered upon this phase of i»t'<"» "^ 
development. The Drapers' Company, which had been 2^' 
amongst the earliest to do so, and had controlled the P*"' 
cloth-finishing crafts before they obtained separate in- 
corporation, had probably bj- this time relinquished the 
greater part of its industrial interests and occupied itself 
mainly with commerce. Of the other greater companies 
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we have had unmistakable evidence in regard to the 
Skinners, the Goldsmiths, the Haberdashers, and the Cloth- 
workers; and we shall shortly have similar evidence 
concerning the Merchant Taylors. The Ironmongers may 
very probably be added to the same group, which will ! 
thus include seven of the twelve greater companies, the 
other five not being directly concerned with industry. 
Amongst the lesser companies the Saddlers and the Cutlerg 
had, as we have seen in a previous chapter, begun to 
pass under the new conditions before the close of the 
fourteenth century; and in the latter half of the Qfteenth, 
the Leathersellers, by the absorption of a number of leather 
crafts, became a body of merchant employers and small 
masters exactly similar to the Haberdashers. But now that 
we are approaching the end of the sixteenth century the 
list may be considerably extended. The Blacksmiths" 
Company absorbed the spurriers in 1571, and this fact, 
taken with their attempt a little later on to get control 
of the rising industry of the clockmakers, proves them to 
have become conformed to the new type^ The Girdlers, 
with whom the pinners were amalgamated in 156S, may 
certainly be taken as an example of the same development ^ ; 
and so very probably may the Joiners, who obtained ia 
1612 rights of search over quite a number of crafts working 
in wood ; and who were about the same time successful in 
repudiating the claim put forward by their yeomanry, that 
the executive functions of the company ought not to be 
undertaken by any but craftsmen ^ The steady progress 
of the Pewterers' Company in the same direction, during 
the sixteenth centtu-y, is amply demonstrated by the change 
in the character of the yeomanry already referred to, by 
the frequent mention of work given out by one member to 
another, by the determination of piecework rates, and by 
the formation of special bodies of craftsmen dependent for 
employment on the traders, such as ' spoon -makers,' ' Ud- 
makers/ 'hammermen,' 8lc.\ 

But perhaps the most interesting example of all is 
furnished by the newly incorporated Company of Stationers 
with its dependent craft of printers. 'In the time of 
Henry VIII,' says Barker the Queen's printer, in an account 
drawn up in 158^, ' there were but fewe Printers, and those 
of good credit and competent wealthe, at which tyme and 



' W. Hailitt, LinEry Cpmpanifs, p- 373, ' Ibid., p. 511. 

' Index to Herrumdraniiti, pp. 95-6; Hailitt, p. 544. 

• C, Welch, History o/ihe Peuttrer^ Company, 1. 289-90. 
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before there w^ an other sort of men that were writers, 
lymners ofBookes, and dyvere things for the Church and 
other uses called Stationers; which have and partly to this 
daye do use and buy their bookes in grosse of the s^de 
Printers to bynde them up and sell them in their shops. . . , 
In King Edward the Sixt dayes Printers and Printing began 
gready to increase ; but the provision of letter and many 
other thinges belonging^ to Printing was so exceeding 
chargeable that most of those Printers were driven through 
necessitye to compound before with the Booksellers at so 
lowe value as the Printers themselves were most tymes 
small gayners and often losers.' After referring to the 
grant of a charter to the stationers by Queen Mary, giving 
the members of their company a monopoly of printing, 
and its confirmation by Queen Elizabeth, Barker declares 
that ' the Booksellers, having growne the greater and 
wealthier number, have nowe the best copies and keepe 
no printinge howse neither beare any charge of letter or 
other furniture but onely pay for the workmanship ; ' 
whilst on the other hand he sees ' the artificer printer 
growing every day more and more unable to provide letter 
and other furniture requisite for the execution of any good 
work*.' 

The cases enumerated represent a very considerable pro- We ought 
portion of the London industries of that period ; and there pro^^ 
can be no doubt that the list would be more extensive if o^J^ 
Our knowledge of the economic history of the companies 
were not so limited. All that we do know of such com- 
panies as the Weavers *, the Founders, and the Carpenters ■', wc«tcib, 
Supports the presumption that they too were examples ''otuk's". 
of the development which has been described. We are "^T**"'*" 
justified therefore in taking this new species of association, 
which in so many cases had displaced the craft gild, as the 
typical form of Elizabethan industrial organization. 

Before we proceed to examine its working in detail, it fm.lM 
win be instructive to glance for a moment at the conditions =>*^ franl 
existing in the Parisian corporations during this period. ^*^' 
We have already had occasion to point out the dose simi- 
larity exhibited by the cutlers', the saddlers^ and the drapers' callers, 
organization in the fourteenth century to that of the con- ^'"*'''"'' 
temporaries of the same trades in London ; and we have "P^"- 
seen that the Paris Company of Mercers, like the habcr- mcrccn, 

' JjiHsdoivHi MSS^ xlviii. 83, reprinted in Archaeolagia, xxv. p. loo. 

• Sec betow, pp. 204-10. 

• Vii\htimt,AnHais 0/ FouMtitrs, p.34^ttnd Ashley, Ecotumsie History ^ 
Pt 11, p. 180, note 160. 
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dasliersand lea.tlier-sellersof I^ndon.had come to perform 
the function of merchant employer to a number of handi- 
crafts, without, however, absorbing their organizations as 
in the case of the London companies If we examine the 
situation at the end of the sixteenth century we find the 
parallelisms no less striking. Tlie ordinances of the skinners 
of Paris in 1583, for instance, like those of the London 
skinners in 1564, recognize the existence of the two distinct 
classes of merchants and craftsmen in their ranks ; and they 
concede to the craftsmen, what the working skinners of 
London were at this very time seeking to secure for them- 
selves, the right of electing one of the two wardens annually 
chosen '. The breeches-makers of Paris, to take another 
example, who corresponded to the merchant taylors of 
London, had apparently acquired like them a large interest 
in the cloth manufacture, and this led in 1575 to their 
amalgamation with the drapers^. The joint organization 
lhu5 formed had the same control of the cloth manufacture 
in Paris as the merchant taylors and the clothworkers shared 
between them in London. The purely mercantile character 
of the governing body of the Clothworkers' Company led 
in 1559 to their appointing eight assistants to search the 
handicraft on their behalf; and precisely the same cause 
was assigned in 1583 for the appointment of the same 
number of assistants by the Paris company to perform the 
same function. The girdlers of Paris, like those of London, 
were a mixed body of merchant employers and craftsmen, 
and their ordinances of 1595 provided that of the three 
officers to be annually elected, two should be shopkeepers 
engaged in the merchandise connected with the girdlers' 
trade, and one should be a working householder engaged 
in forgingandfilingtheironwork of die girdlers', Examples 
from other industries might be readily multiplied to show 
that the type of organization with which we are concerned 
was as prevalent at Paris as in London, 

Nor need the examples be confined to Paris. Every 
fresh contribution to the industrial history of the French, 
German, and Italian cities furnishes additional illustrations 
of a development which was as widespread as the progress 
of industry itself 

It will be sufficient to cite two instances, furnished by 
localities which still maintain a European reputation for 
their wares. The silk industry of Lyons, known formerly 
in France as La grande /abrique^ had come to be of great 

' Lespinasse, MiiUrs de Parii^ iii. p. 376, Art. 8. 
* Ibid., p. 171. ' Ibid., p. 396, ArU 38. 
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importance in the seventeenth century, and had received an 
daborate body of regulations from Colbert in 1667 ; but the 
distinction betweea merchant and craftsman was not form- 
ally recognized in its constitution till 1700. By that time 
there were three separate classes enga^ged in the industry, 
the merchant employers, the small masters who worked on 
materials delivered to them, and a dwindling- class of 
masters who still worked on their own account ; but the 
merchants had gradually monopolized the direction of the 
organization, The ordinances made in i70o^and subsequently, 
recognized the separate classes, and attempted to give each 
its due share of representation. During the eighteenth 
century the central government was frequently called upon, 
to readjust the balance between the contending interests; 
and the disputes between the craftsmen and the merchant^, 
accentuated by the political crisis, furnished some striking 
episodes in the revolutions of 1789 and 1850'. 

An interesting German parallel to this is supplied bySoiingen 
the Sword and cutlery manufacture at Solingen in the cwtl'iry 
Duchy of Berg. The products of this industry had been "* * 
famous in mediaeval times throughout Wratern Europe, 
and a class of merchants had sprung up in connexion with 
eacK branch of the manufacture, but especially in connexion 
with the finishing processes, to manage the export trade. 
Without being clearly separated from the craftsmen, these 
trading members were acquiring a predominant position 
in the gilds during the seventeenth century. In 1689 a 
determined stand was made with the support of the govern- 
ment for the preservation of the handicraft status. The 
merchants were separated from the craftsmen, and excluded 
from holding office in the gilds. Their relations with the 
industry, and their management of ilie export trade, were 
carefully restricted with a view to preventing the exploita- 
tion of the small master ; but they had reserved to them, on 
the other hand, the first right of buying swords or other 
cutlery for export. The strugg^le of the traders and the 
master craftsmen, over the vital issue of the piecework 
rates, was constandy renewed during the eighteenth cen- 
turj' ; and the efforts of the authorities to devise a per- 
manent basis for mutual arrangement lasted through the 
Napoleonic wars, and well on into the century following*. 

^ Levasscur. /^M/ci>«,ii. 00.470-1,648, 687,740-3-9, and SchmoUer, 
Recht unit Vtrbande tier liausinduiine, pp. IS-19j in his Jakrbutk 
for l£9i. 

' A. Thun, Die Industrie am Nicderrhein, ii. pp. 7-43, in SchmdHer, 
ForscJtungiH for 1879. 
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The records of the Clothworkeis' Company, loathe! 
with numerous references in the State Papers, supply a 
fairly complete illustration of the constitution and working' 
of a typfcal London company at this period. Of its origin 
and of tbe early phases of its history a good deal has been 
said in a previous chapter, and it was there seen that bw 
the middle of the sixteenth century the lii'ery and 
yeomanry of the company had come to be identified 
respectively with the trading- and industrial elements. 
That is the broad essential feature of the situation ; but 
It will now be desirable to take a closer view of thi 
composition of the company ; and fortunately the de 
which lend substance and Life to a description can be 
supplied from an account which, though it belongs to the 
succeeding; reign, can doubtless be applied with little modi- 
fication to the time of Elizabeth. 

According to this document there were three principal 
classes to be distinguished amongst the members of the 
Clothworkers' Company actually engaged in the cloth 
trade. The rank and file consisted of master craftsmen, 
the fullers and shearmen. These were generally set at 
work by the other members ; but when this kind of 
employment failed, some, who had a little money or credit, 
would ' buy a cloth or more to set their people on worke and 
sell the same again. . . unto drapersand merchants.' Another 
sort made it their sole business to buy unfinished cloth 
from the country clothier, and to employ the fullers and 
shearmen In finishing it, after which they sold it to the 
merchants for export. This class was ' needful to help the 
clothier at a dead market, the handy trade to worke at^J 
a bad time, and the merchant upon his present occasionJ^H 
* The next and last sort,' continues the account we are^^ 
quoting. ' are those which mantle, fould, put in buckram, and 
pack all such clothes as are dyed and dressed in London, 
as also those which come out of the Countrie ready dyed 
and dressed, of which sort are aU Suffolk clothes, Stroud 
waters, Coventry, and some others. In thees people very 
great trust is committed both by the clothiers and marchant, 
for the clothier sendeth upp his clothes to the hall where he 
payes his duetyes and himself cannot stay untill the market 
Serveth him best, but leaveth his clothes to the care and 
order of thees clothworkers who have in their charge 
some tymes 6 monethes or 12 monethes for a markett 
6ve hundred Dr a thousand clothes. . . . And the marchant 
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_iveth order 10 him likewise to cause the clothier to make 

leuch and such clothes to dye such and such coHours, , . . 

[Also if the clothier at any tyme want money, the Cloth- 
worker is the instrument 10 furnish him, and if the raarchant 
be unknown to the clothier and would have credit, the 
clothworker doth advise him of his sufficiency. . . . Gen- 

I erally the merchant payeth the Clothier himsdf or giveth 

,' him bills, if it be fof tyme, &o that theJs people gett only for 

■their work'." 

This classification does not exhaust the membership ofrth-wsiiy 
the company. Apart from the members who followed ?^ HJ'*"*^ 
entirely different trades, there was ^^considerable body ofj-omp^y 
retailers. On one occasion we learn that "twerity-Tour of 

i lflC~h6useholders who 'occupied buying- and selling of 
fustians and silks ' were called together at the request of the 
Lord Mayor and advised to endeavour to sell better penny- 
worths. But, to confine our attention to the part played 
by the company in the wholesale cloth trade, it is evident 
from the above account how varied were the interests 

. which had to be balanced against each other in its counsels. 

[The interests of the agents who supplied the export 

rtrade were almost identical with those of the merchant 
adventurer. They evidently derived as much profit from 
the country cloth industry as from that of London ; and, as 
the trade in finished cloth was much less extensive than 

(that in unfinished, it was natural that they should transfer 
their attention to the latter when the market for the former 
was dull. 

It was probably therefore not without reason that these CoflflL-t 
wealthier members of the Clothworkers' Company were i*'*"" 
suspected of evading the law which limited, in the interest bwnHOTfi 
of the artisan clothworker, the exportation of unfinished cSemcnu 
cloth. Even in the early days of the company this 
anUgOnism of interest had led to the expression of blood- 
thirsty sentiments. On this question of policy the other 
class of trading clothworkers, who bought the country 
clofh for the purpose of getting it finished, must have 
largely shared the feeling of the small masters whom they 
employed, although their differences with them on other 
matters might at times be even more acute. Not that the 
line between employer and employed could have been very 
sharply drawn. Apart from the fact that both shearmen 
and fullers occasionally bought cloih to set themselves at 
work, we learn from the Clothworkers' Court Book that 
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many of the shearmen • made prices ' with the merchant for] 
both the 6nishing processes, so that the fullers were placed ' 
in the position of receiving employTnent from them. 
Between the smallest master and the largest capitalistj 
engaged in the industry there must have been man] 
intermediate degrees in which the functions of merchant' 
and manufacturer were blended in varying proportions. 
At the end of the sixteenth century we stiU find some of 
the wealthy members of the court of assistants and of the 
livery spoken of as being of the handicraft. 
rcpriMented But it is clear that long before this the ' handicraft ' element"^ 
hy ihc had become almost completely identified with the small 
, }^^2J^n m^isters who formed the rank and file of the yeomanry, and 
iwpecciveiy who were no longer able to secure officers of their own 
class. In 1543 it had been proposed to confine the 
yeomanry to the journeyman class, and to choose four 
journeymen annually as wardens. Sixteen years later 
find it recorded that, 'forasmuch as this yere the fower^ 
wardens of the yomanry be merchaunts and not skylfuU yn 
the handycrafte,' eight assistants are appointed * to execute 
their authority concerning the handycrafte '.' The great 
change which had taken place in so short a time was an 
indication, not only of the rapid increase of wealth rn the 
company, but also of the complete triumph of t!ie ' domestic 
system.' The upper ranks of the company, which had been 
formerly filled with well-to-do master craftsmen who were 
also traders, were now monopolized by commission agents 
and merchant employers who had little or no praeticalj 
knowledge of the industry. 
This The extent to which this separation of the handicraft^ 

"T^dSaM™ *'^f"^"* from, and its subordination to, the mercantile 
UlMtiaUJ element, had proceeded, is made evident by the tenor of" 
some negotiations which were carried on between the Cloth- 
workers' Company and the Merchant Taylors in 1566. The 
Clothworkers' Company were promoting a measure in 
Parliament which would, among other provisions, have given 
them authority over all those engaged in the London in-^ 
dustry; and as the merchant taylors had a number 
merchant employers in their livery and of small masters ii 
their yeomanry engaged in cloth finishing, they offered a/{ 
strong opposition to the Bill. In the 'Commons' Committee' 
it was proposed that both companies should have full powers 
by the of search over the handicraft, \\1iereupon the master and 
offer of the wardens of the Clothworkers' Company 'offered rather toj 
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surrender and deliver upp all the poore handycraftes men cloth- 
of the clothworkers to the company of the Merchant J^l^^ 
Taylors/ The Lord Mayor, on the matter being referred to 
him, commanded that ' the said handycraftesmen's opynyon 
thereon shulde be koowen and answer brought to the gJlde 
ha!].' All the householders of the handicraft were there- 
fore warned, and the most part to the number of seven 
score and upwards having appeared^ they were asked 
' whether they wold be contented to be sett over to the 
Merchant Taylors or not, at which moclon some of them 
semed to be &kante well pleased, but yet notwithstanding 
yn the end the said householders together with the assisients 
now present fully agreed and consented to stande to such 
offers and other orders as the Master and Wardens have 
offered and shall conclude and agree upon '.' 

The offer having therefore been formally communicated, to hwid 
the merchant taylors came before the Lord Mayor three ''™**>* 
days later and made answer that ' they were contented to ,„ ^^^ " 
take and receive all the handycraftesmen of this company, mmiijuit 
so that they maye have a competent some of goods and t*?'*™ 
landes to relieve them withall, and that no person within 
the citie of London or within thre myles compasse shall 
from henseforth worke any cloth, but onely they, and that 
from hensforth the said company of Merchant Taylors be 
not taxed or sessed at higher and greater impositions than 
they yn time past have been ^.' A number of articles 
drafted by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen to 
ser\e as a basis for the transfer were considered by the 
Clothworkers' Court to be drawn ' too streit.' The com- 
pany's counsel were directed to draw up another set more 
satisfaaory to them, and the roaster and wardens were 
authorized to conclude the matter if the substance of these 
articles were conceded', A week later there was a com- 
mittee appointed, consisting of four members from the 
upper rank of each of the two companies, and six repre- 
sentatives of the handicraft clothworkers, to consider the 
points in controversy, but after three days' deliberation they 
failed to come to an agreement*. In the end the Cloth- 
workers' Company seem to have reconciled themselves to 
the first proposal for a. mutual search, on condition that it 
extended to retailers as welt as to craftsmen ; but the marter 
continued to be a subject of lively dispute at intervals for 
more than a century afterwards. 

'■ Chthworktrs' Court Book, Nov. 33, 1566. 

* Ibid., Nov. 16, 1566. » ibid., Nov. 33, 1566. 

* Ibid., Nov. 29, 15^. 
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It is difficult to tell what motives prompted the cloth- 
workers' offer, or whether they seriously intended so 
complete an abaodonment of their control over the industry 
as [hat asked for by the merchant taylors. But the point 
upon which the incident leaves no room for doubt is the 
separability and dependence of the handicraft dement. The 
responsibility for the relief of the poverty of the artisan class 
seems to have been one of the main oonsi derations, and it 
was bitterly asserted among the rank and file that thi 
company had been willing to give five hundred pounds 
^et rid of them '. Perhaps also the merchant employers 
the clothworkers were desirous of exchanging; the obliga 
lions laid upon them by the handicraft traditions of their 
company for the comparative freedom hitherto enjoyed by 
the employers in the Merchant Taylors' Company. 

At any rate, after the negotiations had broken dow 
things remained as they were; and in the course of th< 
following year the ruling body of the clothworkers showed 
themselves quite prepared to take their relation to the 
itidustry in earnest. They inquired of their legal advisers 
whether they mighty 'by force of their corporation, appoint 
six, eight, or ten persons of their company to view and 
search all clothes wTOught within the company , , . such 
persons to take for every cloth a penny ; also whether the 
Master and Wardeyns may make an order among them- 
selves to bynde evry person of their owne companye not 
to presse or to deliver to their workemasters any clothe 
before every such doth be Searched and sealed.' The 
answer of the learned counsel was that the master and 
wardens * shotild call before them all the handycraftesmen 
and take their consent and their handes, which consent 
would bind them -,' Accordingly at the next meeting of 
the Court the 'whole companye of the handycraftesmen' 
were summoned and the articles concerning the search read 
to them. ' And they all with one voyce coQsented to 
evry of the said articles, and made humble request with 
wyllyng hertes, as they professed, that these said ordera 
may be forthwith put yn execution with diligence, affirm- 
yng-thesameorclersto be profitable to them all,' A hundred 
and five members of the handicraft set their hands to the^j 
new regulations on this occasion, and the signatures of th^^f 
rest, to the number of forty-two, wert obtained a couple of^^ 
days later. In addition to ihis^ the names of fifty persons 
were set down • who freely offered themselves to travayle 

' Cloihworken' Court Seffk, Dec. Ijp 1566. 
* Ibid., Nov. 35, Ii$^ 
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and take paynes to see the saide orders duely put in 
execution without anything takyng for their paynes '.' 

The unanimity with which this system of inspection of all Corporaia 
work done (not to be confused with the haphazard and ™'ty 
often perfunctory procedure of the ordinary search) wns ^y*^^e„ 
agreed upon marks a distinct epoch in the history ofaAdcrafu- 
industnal associacJon, The implicit aim of the new type ^"^^ 
of organization, the harmonious co-operation of the two 
classes concerned in the domestic system, was in this in- 
stance realized. At a time when, as will shortly be seen, 
a number of simiLir combinations were on the point of 
breaking down, the merchants and the craftsmen of the 
Clothworkers' Company were achieving a basis for some- 
thing like corporate unity, and in the course of the following 
century the two classes never entirely lost touch with each 
other. 

The capitalists of the company, as represented in the iftechuiLcai 
ruling body, showed no desire to encourage larger methods "i^P">'^ 
of production. In the second year of Klizabeth's reign the „jecied 
Court of Assistants had been waited upon by a Venetian 
inventor, who exhibited a labour-saving machine for the 
fulling of broad cloth, and offered to teach the company 
his 'feate of workmanship' for a consideration. But the 
opinion of 'certain of the company, being the most expert 
men,' who were brought in to see the device and allowed 
time to think it over, was that ' it wolde be a grete decay 
unto the companye, whereupon the M'. and Wardeos gave 
the said stranger grete thanks, and also xx* in money 
towards his charge, and so parted^,' 

The question as to the number of apprentices was always The 
one of crucial importance in the domestic industries. As ^pprentice- 
a member of his class the small master was in favour of h^?"*" 
limitation, and the interests of the journeyman ran strongly crudal tw* 
in the same direction. But there was always a tendency o'lmiiy 
amongst the more prosperous and pushing masters, partly 
arising from a desire to extend their business and partly 
from a wish to secure cheap labour, to keep more than 
the permitted number of apprentices, and even lo employ 
boys who had not been bound. When the small masters 
of any trade were strongly organized, the rule, limiting 
each master to two apprentices, was usually enforced. But 
where the final authority lay in the hands of the trading 
class, this restriction, along with others made in the interests 
of the artisan, was often ignored by the larger employers. 

' CUihworkeri C&urt Book, Nov. 39, 1567. 
' Ibid., June 21, 2 Eliiiabeth. 
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The attitude of the Clothworkers' Court of Assistants in 
regard to this matter affords therefore an excellent cnterioi 
of the extent to which the various classes composing tl 
company felt themselves bound tog-ether by a real unii 
of interests ; more especially as it was the journeyman class, 
now deprived of all definite represenfetion in th*,company, 
which was most deeply concerned. As the journeyman 
was not allowed to set up for himself till he had acquired 
an amount of capital equal to two years' wages, it was. 
natural he should object to having the available amount 
of employment lessened by the creation of an unlimited 
number of apprentices. The justice of the prindple un- 
derlying this objection was implied in an order of the 
Court of Assistants made in 1568. Whilst 00 the one hand 
no journeyman was to keep an apprentice as long as he 
remained a journeyman, the householder on the other hand 
was hmited for the first three years to one apprentice, after 
which he might keep two, or if he had been warden, three '. 
In 1574, the journeymen petitioned the Court against a 
number of the masters who were transgressing this rule, 
complaining that, for want of employment In their trade 
some were coqstralned to carry a basket, tray or sh< 
while others were driven to beg or steal ^. 

Three years afterwards, when there were renewed 
plaims, some of the masters desired to have the number oi 
apprentices allowed to each increased from two to tliree ; 
apparently instancing' the example of some of the Merchant 
Taylors' Company. All the company of the handicraft 
was therefore called together, and the matter tried by show 
of hands, when it appeared that the whole company, except 
four or five at most, were of the mind that ' the keeping of 
two apprentices only and not above was most best and 
reasonable ' ; and two of the leading members of the com- 
pany promised to bring the Merchant Taylors to consent to 
the same rule. The Court of Assistants proceeded to give 
force to the agreement by taking in hand the ofifending 
masters, who do not appear to have formed more than a 
seventh or eighth part of the whole number, and most of 
them proved amenable to friendly remonstrance ^. 

In so far then as the interests of tlie journeymen wei 
shared by the ' handicraft ' at large, they might stiU look 
for some degree of protection to the authorities of the 
company. The apprenticeship question was a case of this 
kind. Whether the regulation of the contract made belt 

1 ClHhworkerg Court Book, Oct. 1 568. 

' Ibid., April 33, 1574. * Ibid., Sept, ao, Nov. 5, Dec. 10, 157J 
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master and ser\-a.nt cajue under the same category is at least 
doubtful, especially as we find the company exhibiting: most 
anxiety in the matter at a time when the demand for labour 
appears to have exceeded the supply. In February and 
March, 1559,3 Qumber of journeymen had been broug'ht to 
IxKik for taking service with persons of other companies, 
when members of their own were in want of workmen. In 
April, all the Journeymen of the company ' were warned 
and had exhortation given them to be of honest behaviour 
and to have regard of their selves and respect to the welthe 
of the company^ and to beware with whom they dyd make 
any covenante for their service^/ And in December of 
the same year 3II the householders 'bad warning to hyer 
their journeymen ageynst the next yere ensuinge yn due 
tyme while they maye have them, and that all such covenants 
as any of them shulde make with their saide Journeymen, 
to cause yt to be regestred yn this house that yt maye 
evydently appare to all tymes hereafter who be yncon- 
veriient and who be not'.' 

In aiming thus at securing uniformity in the conditions of Eliui- 
employment, the company was anticipating the course of |*^'*^. 
national policy as embodied only four years later in the aims at 
Statute of Apprentices. By that epoch-making piece ofunifwmiiy 
legislation, Parliament, or Elizabeth's ministers, sought to 
give fixity to the status of the various classes of the working 
population, to ensure greater regularity to the course of 
employment, and to bring wages into a steadier and more 
equitable relation to prices. Leaving aside the important 
questions as to how far these objects were practicable, and 
whether the means adopted were likely to secure their 
realization, it is interesting to note the immediate and 
definite effects of the Act in a particular case where the 
previous conditions are tolerably well known to us. The 
first clause of the statute following the preamble provided 
that servants in certain employments, amongst which were 
included the various branches of the cloth industry, should 
be hired by the year; and a subsequent clause required 
that the rates of wages should be yearly determined by the 
magistrates in each locality. At the command of the Lord 
Mayor, therefore, the master and wardens of the cloth- 
workers called the whote company before them to inquire 
what wages they gave their journeymen, and what wages 
they thought meet to give in future. It appeared from the 
Siatemcnts of the meters that the rates then paid varied 

' C!othwi>rktrif Cmrt B&6k,K:ptii 17, I Eliiabtth. 
* Ibtd., Dec. 5, 3 Elizabeth. 
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considerably. Some journeymen received two shillings a 
week ' broken and whole ' ; others two shillings and sixpence 
a week ; whilst of those paid by the year some received 
four pounds, some five, and some six. But now, the repwrt 
concludes, ^ in respect of the Act of Parliament lately pro- 
vided, they have agreed to give e\'ery Journeyman for his 
wages by yere v", yf it shall please your Lordshipp and 
masterehypp to allowe the same ',' 

The effect therefore of the Statute of Apprentices in this 

^^^^"^case, if the masters' report is to be trusted, was the enforce- 

gf iht ment of a uniform average rate of wages throughout the 

masieri; trade, although it is to be noticed that there were more 

rates levelled down than there were levelled up. The 

elimination of unfair competition by this means might 

benefit the worst paid workmen, as wetl as the general 

body of the masters ; but as long as the opinions of the 

latter only were consulted by the authorities, the rate fixed 

upon could not be expected to give satisfaction to the 

journeymen as a whole. In short, wherever the interests 

of the masters and those of the journeymen were divergent, 

the new legislation tended to strengthen the hands of the 

masters, wEo had ali the advantages of organization on 

their side. 

The journeymen had lost all effective share in the yeo- 
manry orE^anization, and the only modes of common action 
open to them were either to appeal over the heads of the 
tnasters to the Court of Assistants, or to form an illegal 
combination and to strike. The second of these meihods 
was ineffectuaily resorted to as early as 1565, when a. 
number of journeymen ' having unlawfully consulted and 
assembled themselves together and absented themselves 
from their masters' service," four of their ringleaders were 
arrested and committed to ward, ' and after they bad lyen 
there iiij dayes, upon their hurabEe submyssion were dis- 
charged*.' The comparative helplessness of the journeymen 
in the hands of an organization in which they bad no real 
share was equally displayed when ihey appealed^ as they 
did in 1577, for the intervention of the Court of Assistants, 
They had complained of lack of employment, but tbey 
were sharply told that ' the greatest feiulte and lett was in 
themselves for neglecting of their dueties in their dyetifuU 
service^ both in comynge to worke, and in doinge their 
worke for their meate and drinke. Therefore they were 
moved if they woulde be contented to come to their worke 

' Chthivorkeri' Court Book^ June 9, 1563. 
• Ibid., July 7, 1565. 
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at such dme as they ought to do by the ordvnance of this 
house, and to do their work justly and truly as they ought 
to doo, and to be content with such reasonable fare, so it be 
sweete and holdsome for man's bodie, as the householders 
. , . shaJI provide for them.' When the journeymen had 
expressed their willingriess to comply with, these terms 
the householders were in their turn pri\'atety called in, and 
afterlongdebatingof the matter a committee was appointed 
'to peruse the company through for the placing of the said 
journeymen upon such bonds and conditions as is above 
recited, and upon such wages as they canne '.' 

So far then as the regulation of industry was coocerned^ small 
the small masters had litde to complain of in the rule of P"^^**" 
the Court of AKistants, although probably the only repre- impM- 
sematives of industry on that body were the merchant (iallycoji- 
employers. Cases of friction between these two classes ™^'^**^ 
occur, of course, from time to time, but the interests of the 
craftsmen seem to have generally received a fair amount of 
consideration. A difference of this kind, for instance, was 
constantly recurring between the fustian shearers and the 
mercers dealing in fustians who were accused of disregard- 
ing the ordinances regulating this branch of the industry. 
A number of special orders were issued for the protection 
of the handicraft. No master was to keep more than two 
pair of shears; and no workman was to follow that branch 
of the trade who had not been brought up to it*. Markers 
of fufifiane were appointed ; and measures taken against the 
use of irons and ' other deceiptful instrumeQis or engyns ^' 
In 1591 matters came to a crisis, and the whole question 
concerning the validity and force of the statutes for fustians 
and the ordinances of the house was debated with 'longe 
arguments and great reasoning' before the Court of Assist- 
ants, both parties being represented by learned counsel. 
The counsel for the workmen argued ' that although the 
saide Statute (being made long since) and see in tyme 
things and devices are altered, and not suche siricte and 
apte wordes are therein as might have been ... so that io 
some |«.ne for that purpose It is thought imperfect. Yet 
the said ordinances . . . were Very good and available to 
byndc all the companie. . . . Yet the other counsel did 
somewhat inpugne the same. Whereupon it was thought 
meete that the same shoulde be putt in practize by some of 
the Oflenders ... if they may be met withall *.' The result 

* Clotkttrorter^ Court Book, Oct. 1, 1577. 

* IbicLf July 37, [563. ' Ibid.f Nov. 3, ijga 

* Ibid., April 19, 1591, 
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of tlie appeal to the law courts, which was evidently intended, ' 
does not appear, but the ghmpse thus afforded of the inner' 
working of the organization cannot be said to leave the 
impression that it was entirely one-sided or oppressive. 

Thediviston which most seriously threatened the unity of 
the company was not perhaps that between the different 
classes concerned in the industry, but that between a com- 
bination of these various interests on the one hand, and the 
purely mercantile interest on the other. Many of the most 
influential members of the company were, as we have seen, 
commission agents engaged in supjplying the export trade; 
and as the foreign demand for white or unfinished English.] 
cloth was much greater tlian that for the finished article, it] 
is very improbable that they ever confined themselves to] 
dealing in die latter. While therefore as leading members 
of the Cloth workers' Company they were bound to do their 
best to secure legfislative protection on liehalf of the in- 
dustry, they were not likely to be over zealous in carrying 
out any law which liindered the free course of their own 
trade. The Bill which had led to the negotiations with the 
Merchant Taylors' Company was composed of two sections, 
one dealing with the regulation of the industry, and the 
other requiring that one cloth in every ten exported should, 
be finished, and that no Suffolk or Kent cloth should be 
exponed unfinished. Although the attempt to carry the 
first portion through Parliament had broken down, the 
clothworkers stiU persevered with the Second', and it be- 
came law in 1566 K In February, 1568, six of the London 
handicraft were petitioning the Privy Council on behalf of j 
all those using ' the manuell occupation of clothworkyng 
within this realm of England ' for further powers to searcli 
all warehouses. ' The Act passed last Session,' they declare, 
'cannot be duly put in execution because the merchants 
. . . doo in their own warehouses privilye packe up their 
clothes 3/ 

In 1575 the grievance still remained, and had become af 
source of serious difference of feeling in the company. Four 
members of the handicraft were brought before the Court 
of Assistants for having, without the consent of the Court, 
presented a petition to the Pri\-y Council, ^wherein they 
have very slaunderously touched and complayned of thra 
companie as touching their rulers and superiors.' This. 
time the handicraft desired a new officer called, a Packer toJ 
be appointed, to have the oversight of the packing of theJ 

' Cia/Av'arii-ts' Court Boak, Dee. 7, 1566. 

' 8 EUsabelh, c. 6. » Ibid., Feb. 17, 1567-8. 
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IS by the merchants. Such an nppointment would, 
Court considered, be to the great prejudice of the city, 
and for this reason and because the Privy Council was 
following: the Queen on one of her progresses through the 
rauntrj', the handicraft members were requested to drop 
their petition for the time being, and in the meanwhile ^ to 
sue to the Merchant Adventurers by gentle means and ways 
for their help and relief \' 

A compromise was subsequently arrived at which took The com- 
the form of a search at the watefside of all cloth about to P"? *=°"- 
be exported. In April, 1591, ' the Wardens Assistants and ^rd,"*' 
divers other of the handlcrafte ' (here clearly identified with ihe w«tcf' 
the yeomanry) made request, 'for tliat there is great sus- "<l« 
picion of the negligence of the searchers at waterside in 
doinge their dutie there,' that there might ' be fower other 
honest men chosen Out of the yomanry to oversee the other 
searchers in their busyness." The yeomanry gained their 
point, and in the following July not only were four mem- 
bere appointed to ovei^ee the London search, but also two 
others to do the like in Kent and Suffolk'. The zeal of 
the new officers soon brought them into conflict with the 
merchants, and in October the Court issued a declaration 
tha.t although it was prepared to support all such seizures 
of cloth 'as were justly and orderly done, it could not 
make itself responsible for action t^en upon surmise or 
presumption '- 

In this manner the Indiistria! interests and the commercial Contrast 
interests within the company continued through the next'j'^'!'^ 
half-century to be balanced against each other, but on the ^il^. ™ 
ft-hole with a decided preponderance on the side of the wofkers 
latter. The London company presents in this respect a on^ co™- 
significant contrast with most of the companies of cloth- p^^idal 
Workers in provincial towns. We have seen in our earlier (own* 
survey of the development of the town organizations that 
by the end of the sixteenth century the interests of industrial 
capital were displacing those of commercial capital in many 
towns which had long been centres of the doth trade. As 
the activities of a larger commerce radiating from the 
metropolis began to make their influence felt in ever)' 
part of the country, the local trader, unable to compete on 
the same footing with the London merchant, largely trans- 
ferred his capital to the cloth finishing industries springing 
up in the towns where he still enjoyed some of the advan- 
tages of a local monopoly. But this concentration of com- 

' ChlJiV/orkir^ Ccurt Book, June 13, 1575. 

' Ibid., April 28, 1591 aod July 14, 1591. * Ibid^ Oct. 7, 1591. 
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mercial capital at the national centre, whilst it strengthened 
the rektive position of industrial capital in pro^nnciaJ towns, 
tended naturally at the same time to keep the industrial 
capital of the metropolis in a condition of subordination to 
wider commercial interests. The governing- body of the 
London Clothworlcers'Company was always more concerned 
to promote the interests of the national cloth trade as a 
whole than those of the cloth-finishing industry' in London. 

This was to be shown during the next reig^n by their 
attitude towartis Alderman Cockayne's scheme for pro- 
moting the finishing and dyeing industries, with the wider 
aspects of which we shall have to deal more fully in a 
subseijuent chapter. In Cockayne's scheme the somewhat 
reactionary ascendancy of the organized interests of indus- 
trial capital, assisted by a partial resuscitation oi local 
monopoly, reached its culmination. Not only was the 
export of un6nished doth, mosdy the product of the 
country districts, to be replaced in a short time by an 
equivalent foreign trade in cloth finished and dyed in 
England ; it was likewise promised that the trade of clothe 
ing would be set up in forty cities and boroughs. 

The artisan clothworkers of London were of course 
enthusiastically in favour of the project. Indeed, it would 
seem to have arisen out of a petition which they along with; 
some of the Dyers' Company addressed to the l-Cing. The 
governing body of the CtothwOfkers' Company, on the 
other hand, regarded the idea, from the first as an impractic- 
able one. When they heard of the petition they called 
before them the wardens of the yeomanry 'to know 
whether they were the begynners and procurers of the 
said suite, which they disclaimed, yet some of them did 
acknowledge to have had Intelligetice thereof. WTiereupon 
the saide Wardens of the Yeomanry were advised and 
required by this Court, that howsoever they wished or 
required success to that suite, yet the same being difficult 
to be obteyned or the success doubtful, they wolde not 
hereafter bee scene in that business in such sorte that the 
bodie of this companie may anie way be reproached or the 
credit and repuiadon thereof brought into question'.' 

The persistence of the artisan clothworkers with the 
project seemed at one moment on the point of leading to 
their secession in a body, and the formation of a separate 
company. And when after a year's trial the experiment 
had proved a hopeless failure, and the Privy Council were 



' Ctoihwerkers' Court Book, Mar. 8, l6i«-3. 
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contemplating its abandoninent.there was a tumultuous scene 
in the Clothworkers' Hall. Some of the King's advisers, 
supposed to be In favour of dropping the project, had been 
assailed by remonsiraiices in the shape of libels cast in at 
their houses by the indignant artisans. The wardens of 
the Clothworkers' Company, by directiori of (he Court 
of Aldermen, called an assembly of the artisan clothworkers, 
and gave them to understand how distasteful the scattering 
of such libels was to the King's Majesty and to the State. 
The craftsmen were in such an unrepentant frame of mind 
that they had brought one of their ' libels ' with them, which, 
when the clerk of the company had obtained possession 
of it by subterfuge^ was found 'to contayne matter tending 
to no good, nor fit to be passed over in silence,' One of 
the assistants therefore demanded ' whether any of that 
assembly had privity or were acquainted with the said 
petition.' Whereupon ' the whole multitude cryed out AH! 
AH ! with such confused noise as struck terror and amaze- 
ment to the Master Wardens and Assistants here assembled 
in general'.' 

The results of this survey may now be briefly summed Sommaiy ; 
up. The Clothworkers' Company is a typical example ^^^jj'" . 
of the new species of organization which replaced the Craft c.-miiany 
! Gild, in the sense that it embraced the two distinct classes typical, 
of traders and of craftsmen, But the special interest of *'*"' *^?^'' 
the clothworkers' organization lies in the unusual degree of fcaturej 
equilibrium in which the interests of these two classes were 
maintained for a considerable period. This was due to 
exceptional circumstances which prevented the complete 
predominance of either interest The commercial interest 
was held in check by the fact that organizations represent- 
ing that interest, the Drapers and the Merchant Adventurers, 
already held the field, The industrial interest was prevented 
from taking possession of the Clothworkers' Company, as 
it had done of similar companies in provincial towns, by 
the predominantly commercial character of London as the 
focus of national trade. Thus a compromise was effected 
of a peculiarly English character. The protection of labour 
was combined with the freedom of trade. The merchants 
were induced to sanction the regulations designed to pre- 
sen'e the status of the craftsman ; and the craftsman was 
not permitted to hamper unduly the purely trading opera- 
tions of the merchant. 

' Clotkworkerif Court Beak, Jan. 37j 1616-7. 
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We have already seen reasons for thiokingf that it vas 
not the journeyman but the small master who bore the 
main stress of the economic conflict of classes during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The associations of 
journeymea which had played so prominent a part in the 
industrial organization of the earlier time seem to fall into 
the background after the dose of the fifteenth centur)-, and 
do not emerge till the end of the seventeenth century, from. 
which period the modern trade union can trace a continuous 
history. Associations of journeymen still existed, and iHj 
some cas^ may even have maintained an unbroken con- 
tinuity from the earlier to the later period. But for the 
most part the interest which attaches to the struggle of the 
journeyman with the master craftsman within the gilds 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is transferred 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to the 
struggle between the small master and the merchant 
employer. 

Not only had the class of small masters increased very 
largely at the expense of the class of permanent journey- 
men, the position of the small master in regard to 
organization at the end of the sixteenth century bore a 
striking resemblance to that of the journeyman at the end 
of the fourteenth century. The small masters, like the 
journeymen, had been gradually excluded from the benefits 
of the existing organizations; like them they had formed 
themselves into unauthorized associations of their own, for 
which they were endeavouring to obtain recognition ; and 
in the one case as in the Other, the organizations thus 
sanctioned tended to pass into the hands of a select body 
formed out of the more prosperous members of the class 
which had struggled for their establishment, and so failed 
to serve the purpose for which they had been originally 
intended. 




In following therefore the evolution of industrial organi- H« «up. 
zation, it is to the efforts of the small masters to form P''"^^ 
associations for the protection of their special interests that ^^^^ q|[j 
we must look for the links with which to connect together and Trade 
the phenomena of the raediae\'al craft gild and those of the ^"i™ 
modern trade union. In doing this, however, we must con- 
sider those efforts rather in their intentions than in their 
results. Looked at from the point of view of results, the 
organizations we are considering appraj in later times to 
have becume chiefly representative of the larger manu- 
facturer, a new industrial class which their success had 
largely assisted to produce. Bm the circumstances of their 
earlier history make it clear that the intention of the move- 1 
ment that called them into existence was to preserve and[ 
strengthen the status of the small master, and to seoirej 
his independence in face of the growing power of larger 
capital. 

We may, in fact, distinguish three stages in the develop- Hwcffbria^ 
ment of this class of association. The first of these was V**"^ '"' 
the stage of unauthorized combination, presenting many £;^r™ii«,- j 
interesting parallels to the early history of the trade union, tioa 
The second, which we may call the experimental stage, was 
marked by the attempts of the small master to use the 
newly granted ch^ter of incorporation as a means of safe- 
guarding his economic independence. The third stage 
was reached when the organizations settled down into the 
conservative grooves of a recognized livery company. 

The history of the first of these stages, which is our»re» 
immediate concern, is largely identical with the history of ^^P^™ . 
the disintegration of some of the larger industrial com-^pof[^" 
binations belonging to the type whose composition and amai- 
working have been described in the last chapter. eamaiicd 

The leather-sellers and the haberdashers remained of*^*""'' 
course, and siiU remain, amongst the most prosperous of 
livery companies, but early in the seventeenth century 
they were obliged to relinquish the functions which they 
had assumed a century before in relation to domestic 
industry. This was not due to any special defect in their 
constitutions, but to peculiar conditions which distinguished 
their case from that of the clothworkers. In the first place, 
they bad lost whatever handicraft traditions of their OWQ 
they had possessed, and were relatively too strong to be 
much affected by the traditions of the decaying crafts which 
they had absorbed, In the second place, instead of a stable 
connexion with a single industry, their economic basis con- 
sisted of a loose rektion to a number of heterogeneous 
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industries, some of which were, while others were not, 
included within the Scope of their corporate amhonty. 
And thirdly, all these industries were representatives of 
that more independent variety of the domestic system, in 
which the small master works upon hi$ Own materials and 
sells the product, 

Closely connected with this last condition was the fact 
that most of the trades concerned had ceased 10 be carried 
on \vithin the limits of the city. By the end of the sixteenth 
cepturj- the makers of felt hats and the various workers in 
leather had migrated across the river, and had already 
taken up their abodes where they are still to be found, in 
Bermondsey, Southwark, and Lambeth- In part this was 
owing to sanitary precautions. The main body of the 
\ leather-dressers had been removed outside the city by 
public Order in the time of Edward IV. But a more general 
and potent cause was the search for lower rents. Since 
the working craftsman was no longer a shopkeeper, he 
did not need, and could not afford, to live within the freedom 
of the city'. In the year 1619 it was stated that there 
were not above forty members of the leather trades, and 
those glovers only, residing within the freedom of London, 
whilst there were glovers, leather-dressers, vellum and 
parchment -makers outside to the number of 3.000 ^ This 
migration widened the breach already made between the 
trader and the craftsman, and made it Impossible for both 
to combine satisfactorily in a single organization. It placed 
great difficulties in the way of the exercise of effective 
authority by the companies over the industries they were 
supposed to regulate- It made the nominal share of the 
handicraft members in the company's freedom less and less 
of a reality ; while at the same time it lent increasing force 
to their demand for a separate incorporation. 
The case of "WTien the workers in leather were petitioning James I 
(he leather jj, 1619 for a charter, they asserted that the leather-sellers, 
,jppj,(j^ ' having promysed them they should ever be esteemed ol 
their body, yet having once translated them by this order 
from the local circuit of their jurisdiction, they have in 
process of time wormed them out of their freedom, allowing 
none of tile brecde and posteritie of those workemen to be 
free 10 whom they made so large a promise, there not 
being at this day a leather-dresser free of the Leather- 
sellere' Company,' The leather-sellers, they declare in 

' Strype, Stow^s Survey, ij. p. 32, and Add. MSS., 12504, fol- 115, 

' Sfatt Papers Dam., Charles I, cctbotxvi. p. 90 ; axid Privy CouHtti 

Ri^isteTf Apr. 39, 1635. 
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another place, ' having injuriously driven us from our seates 
within the city and liberties are like chaungelings in our 
cradle alienated from the nature or knowledge of our 
trades, and soe incapable to governe us through ignorance.' 
It is not merely of the displacement of their craft organiza- 
tion by the Livery Company that the workers in leather 
complain. This process, they admit, was not peculiar to 
themselves, but it was not usual^ they contended^ for the 
ruling cla^ of traders so completely to lose tou^h with the 
craftsmen who were nominally attached to their company, 
'For whereas in all other trades, though the shopkeepers 
growing riche doe make the workemen their underlings, 
yet they suffer ihera according to their increase of ability — 
to become like themselves, and in the meantime to exercise 
the favour and privilege of their company and society ; and 
though in some trades the shopkeepers sell to the worke- 
men their materials, yet they take them again from them 
wrought and manufactured at reasonable rates, as Gold- 
I Smiths, Skinners, Silkmen and divers others. But the 
Leathersellers who pretend themselves to be of the same 
trade with the Glovers, Pointmakers and White Tawyers, 
if once they put their griping hands betwixt the Grower 
and (=or) the Merchant and any of the said Trades they 
never parte with the commodities they buy till they sell 
them at their owoe pitched rates without either regard or -^ 
care whether the workeman be able to make his money 
thereof or no'.' 

Id a later document arising out of the same agitation, the The txadtn 
men of the leather crafts endeavour to show that the'^'="*^°' 
company is no longer the natural representative even of""^"^'' 
the trading interest. It had originally been composed of 
'such as Wffrf^, fl>-wA and $oid wares of tanners leather.* 
* But as the manner of London is, the sonne being free by 
the fathers copy, the company is long since changed to 
those that know not leather, for generally the Master and 
Wardens and Body . . . are men of other tmdes as braziers, 
hosiers, etc.' In the meantime the leather trade had been 
passing under the power of a new class of capitalists who 
in many cases were members of other companies. These 
irere the traders who bought leather and sold it again 
-'without altering the properties of it' The craftsmen 
declared that 6fty years before (the actual period was 
probably much longer) such a class had been altogether 
unknown in London ; and it was still not to be found else- 
where in, the kingdom ; yet matters had gone so far that 
' Brit. MuteuMt Add. MSS. 12504^ '<>'• ^ '3. 
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something of the nature of a. ' ring ' had been formed in one 
branch of the trade. For nearly twenty years there had 
been genemllv no goats' or kids' leather to be found, save 
in the hands of three merchants, one of whom was free of the 
Leathersellers' Company, whilst the other two were members 
of the Haberdashers, though stationers by trade. It was 
this sfflall class of capitah'sts together with their numerous 
agents, who were using the name of the Leathersellers* 
Company to hinder the granting of a new charter which 
might weaken the economic control they possessed over 
the master craftsmen ^. 
The crafti- The leatherworkers had begun their agitation about the 
incorto?-'" y^^"" '^12 — ^ time when, as we shall shortly see, a similar 
aiion. movement was very widespread amongst the London crafts- 
men. Ini6i9theycomplained that they hadjn consequence, 
like the Israelites, been doubled in their tasks, the prices of- — 
their materials being enhanced to a great proportion, and 
humbly implored that they might be assisted ' to pass the 
Red Sea of their troubles ' ; if not, they must ' prepare their 
necks to the yoke of the Egyptians, and their hearts to the 
intolerable servitude they had hitherto endured '.' At last 
in 1 638, by the use of court influence, the workers in leather 
obtained their charter and were incorporated as the Glovers' 
Company, just at the moment when the favourable oppor- 
tunity presented by the personal govermnent of the Stuarts 
was about to pass away. 

II 

irapawiwice The evidence in our possession concerning the Leather- 
••f the felt- sellers' Company and the crafts which it had absorbed, 
dug serves, in Spite of its scantiness, to cover the whole history 

of the combination. It reveals the coaditions of its forma- 
tion, and illustrates, briefly yet intelligibly, the process of 
its decay and the manner of its dissolution. As historical 
evidence it is, however, marked by two serious defects. It 
consists largely of a retrospect made more than a century 
after the earliest events referred to, and It is derived chiefly 
from the statements of one party to a bitter controversy. 
The evidence in the parallel case of the Haberdashers* 
Company and the Feltmakers is not only free from these 
defects ; it supplies also a much fuller account of the relation 
between the merchants and the craftsmen during the period 
of the combination, and it derives moreover a special 

* Staff Papert Dom., Charles J, ccdxxxvi. 90. 

* Brii- Mustum, Add, M^S„ 11504, foi 104. 
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.Interest from the feet that it was the success of the felt- 
makers in achieving independence in i6o4iWhich stimulated 

1 the efforts of the leather-workers and supplied their claims 
with a precedent. 

The subordination of the feltmakers to the haberdashers The 
had not, however, been brought about in quite the same ^■'*'''' 

'ifrayas had been that of the glovers and the leather- workers tayinrai.- 
to the leather-sellere. The Haberdashers' Company, it isiwUiIthe 
true, in its six tee nth -century constitution was based like h"t«» tnd 
the Leathersellers on an amalgamation ; but neither the "Pf*^' 
cappers (Hurrers), nor the hatter merchants, who were 

I both absorbed in 1500, can be identified with the feltmakers'. 
It is sig-nificant that the hatters, even before they were 
united to the haberdashers, were known, not as craftsmen 
but as merchants. The roug^h caps worn by the lower 
Orders had. been made in England from the earliest tJm^; 
but the more luxurious headgear of the wealthier classes 
had been imported from abroad. Chaucer's merchant wore 

' UppoD his heed a Flaundrisch bevere hat,' 

and It was with the caps and hats of France, of Bruges^ and 

of Milan that the London hatter or haberdasher supplied 

the fashionable world. 

Felt h^its were not extensively made in England before bP"" ''•' 

the sixteenth centqrj'. The tradition of the trade is that ^^miktre* 

they were invented on the continent in 1456, and first made bdnrtir, 
(in London in 1510*. The art of felt-making had, however, 
fbeen discovered at a much earlier period, and the event 
[.approximately marked by these dates was an improved 
lindustrial application of it which resulted in bringing felt 
Lhats into general use. The new manufacture was set up in 
jHngland early in the reign of Henry VIII, largely through 

the instrumentality of immigrants from the Netherlands 

and from Normandy^; and it soon proved a formidable 

rival to the capping industry. 

In 1576 the native-born feltmakers in and about London 
[Were said to number above four hundred householders, 
[The relation of this body of craftsmen to the Haberdashers' 
[Company was at that time still a matter of uncertainly. 

The feltmakers repeatedly spoke of themselves as a 
Icompany 'although having no government of themselves 

as other companies have'; and they petitioned to be 



' Herbert, Livery Cempemies, ii. p. S37- ' Sec below, p. 15. 

* See list of jnunigranis given by W. Page in Hugutnot Sodet/s 
Fttbiicationsi viil. 
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incorporated by the Crown, that they might regulate 
trade wuh authority *. 

The haberdashers, on the other hand, claimed that the 
control of the new manufacture belonged to them. An 
Act of 1565, which had been passed with the object of 
protecting the capping industry against the too rapid 
advance of the feltmafcers, had given authority to the 
haberdashers to search both industries with the assistance 
of a craftsman chosen from each*. On the strength of the 
position thus conferred upon them the haberdashers wert 
able to defeat the main object of this petition, but a com- 
promise was arrived at and an order set down in the Star 
Chamber which directed the haberdashers, in conjunction 
with represeatatives of the fettm^ifcers, to make ordinances 
for the regulation of the trade'. The spirit of this order 
was, however, easily evaded by the haberdashers, and 
1579 the fehmakers Were Seeking a remedy for th( 
grievances along other lines. 

It appears that the management of their previous petition 
had been entrusted to two of their number who had a gift 
for organization, and that a collection had been made to 
enable them to devote themselves to the agitation. These 
two men now put themselves forward once more, claiming 
to speak on behalf of more than three thousand feltmakers 
in London and elsewhere, who, they complain, are ' daily 
urged to buy great quantities of Spanish, Easieridge and 
French wools that is brought into this said Realm unwashed 
and so full of May wool and other evil wool, dross, filthy 
dust and sand as in most of it your said poor Orators do 
lose the one half or the third part and in the best of it the]^J 
do usually lose a fourth part.' The remedy proposed ^H 
that an officer should be appointed to see that the wool i^^ 
cleansed and sorted before it is sold. The petitioner hints, 
however, that there will be strong Opposition to this 
scheme, ' since the wool is now brought in most by knights^ 
merchants, and aldermen . . . who for their own privi 
gain will hinder the sarne all that ihey may *.' 

The chief interest of the merchants' answer to the 
allegations lies in their attitude towards the feltmakers* 
representatives. ' Bradford and Caunton, the parties that 
make this complaint, are two of very slender credit and of 
the worst sort of fekers, haunters of taverns where they 
enter into devices, not to do any good to the commonweal, 
but to maintain their idle life with other men's goods. Anc 



' Lansfiewne MSS., xxiv. 7. 
* Lansiioume AfSS,, xxviij. 29. 



' 8 Elizabeth, CI 1. 
* Ibid., xxviij. 31. 
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to lha( end heretofore they went about to sue to make 
ihemseHes a corporation and . . . gathered contributions of 
poor men to maintain their busy labouring- therein . . . Like- 
wise at ibis tyrae they have made Uke collections to set 
themselves on worke in suit and Kave gathered names and 
associate themgelves with a few of the worst of that trade 
and (as it is thought) some tiames are marked and sub- 
scribed without the parlies' assent . . . and so they make 
clamorous show of a multitude of 3,(hx) which is wholly 
untrue . . . The best and honestest sort of feltmakers who 
live by their true labour and skill make no such request '.' 

In a lengthy manifesto set forth in reply to these charges, The deU- 
Bradford and Caunton declare themselves ready to answer p'« "l^: 
and purge themselves of any crime or evil dealing-. They ^^ Jjj^^ 
admit levying the first contribution, though they deny thetion 
second, and they add: 'And as the said Bradford and 
Caunton at that time were and yet are thought meet and 
put in trust by a number of the feltmakers for all suits that 
concern the said science , . . therefore the following of such 
tedious suits is neither any idle life nor the enriching of 
such suitots by the sweat of other men's brows as they 
untruely allege.' Their first suit for a corporation, they 
continue, ended in a compromise, and ordinances were 
drawn up by learned counsel of both parties, and confirmed 
by the Lord Treasurer and the two Chief Justices; in 
the first of which it was ordered that the master and 
Wardens of the haberdashers with five of the feltmakers 
yearly chosen should search all manner of foreign wools, 
' which search the haberdashers have not used because the 
cbiefest and most part of the merchants that hringeth in 
and the ingrossers of the said wools are haberdashers/ It 
omy be that some of ' the richest feltmakers, which the md dt- 
aJdermen and merchants account the honestest, do some- ?^'^**."* 
what hold themselves contented ... for that they with ^^ j^"" 
ready money and part credit, do buy much . . , and so have miken 
the choice and best.' But the poorest sort of feltmakers, 
to whom the aldermen sell the worst refuse at the price of 
the best wool, 'are daily and lamentably undone and are 
grown to such poverty as they dare not show their faces, 
and now since your Orators made complaint sundry of the 
Said aldermen . . . have come unto and $ent tinto sundry of 
the feltmakers that owe them money to know if they com- 
plained and such of them as said yea were checked, and 
taunted, and such of them as said they did Dot were 



^ Lansdffwne JUSS,, xxix. 35. 
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per$U3^cd to $£C th^ hands against the said compUInC^ 
which they refused lo do . . . and now the said aldermen . . . 
will sell no wtxil to the said poor feltmakers hut in sconit 
answer them they will sell none till it be garbled ',' The 
last word on the side of the merchants recommends that 
strong measures should be taken against the agitators * for 
Otherwise they have so settled their idle living upon such 
devices and vexations that they will never make en4, 
thereof'.' 

From the Court Books of the Haberdashers' Company, 
which have been preaen'cd from 1583 onwards, and from 
the records of the Court of Aldermen, we are enabled to 
trace the further development of the situation until 1604, 
when the feltmakers obtained their charter. On several 
occasions, deputations of working feltmakers^ who were 
free of the haberdashers, invoked the support of the 
company in defence of the interests of their craft ; and in 
their efforts to set the Statute of Apprentices in motion 
against the country workers, or to eJtclude the competition. { 
of aliens, they obtained a certain amount of sympathy and 
assistance. But another grievance seems to have touched 
the interests of the haberdashers too nearly to 5nd redress 
at their hands. In June 1585 'Certeyne poore workmen 
of the Company coraplayfled of the great abuse of dyvers | 
as well freemen of the company as of others that are work- 
men as themselves be, who do kepe greate numbers of 
apprentices and instructs wenches in their arte . . . and do 
sell great quantity of wares unto chapmen altogether un- 
trymmed, whereby they saie a multitude might be sett on 
worke and relieved, if the same might be done here as 
heretofore.' To this complaint the feltmakers received] 
the somewhat evasive answer that they should put their I 
griefs in writing that they might be belter considered ', 

Here was a cause of difference similar to that which we 
have seen to exist at the same time within the Cloth- 
workers' Company. But the feltmakers had not the same 
effectual representation in the Haberdashers' Company as 
the handicraft clothworkers possessed in their yeomanry- 
organization. Not only were some of the feltmakers (as 
was the case with the clothworkers too) attached to other 
companies i a still larger number pursued their calling 
outside the boundaries of the city^ Nor were the felt- 
inakers the only craftsmen to whom the haberdashers stood i 
in the relation of merchant employers. These causes 

' Lansdoivne AfSS., xxviii. 2&. * Ibid., xsiat, 36. 

' Haberd<islurs' Court Bo^ik, June 2^, i^tj. 
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account for the loose connexion between the craft and the 
company. 

As late as 1590 the order made by the Privy Council 
in 1577, that five of the fehmakers should be chosen to take 
part with the haberdashers in the control of their industry, 
seem? not to have been carried into effect. A committee 
appointed by the Court of Aldermen in that year to con- 
sider what course was best for putting^ the order into 
execution, recommended thai three of the five feltmakers 
should be chosen by the haberdashers and that the other 
two should be freemen of London, but not free of the 
Haberdashers' Company *. After this, five fehmakers began 
to be regularly appointed to act as assistants to the wardens 
of the haberdashers' yeomanry in matters relating to their 
trade ; and for several years the quarterage levied from the 
feltmakers u-as granted to their representatives to use in 
furtherance of their suits '. 

But the divergence of interests between traders and 
craftsmen was not arrested by this concession. ' In 1599 
divers poorer workmen once more petitioned the Com(>aoy 
for redress touching the sale of untrymmed hatts to Chap- 
men in the country which is now done dailie by wholesale 
men ■'/ Next year they declared their intention of carrying 
their case before the Lord Mayor*, and in 1601 their 
resolution had been wrought up to the pitch of promoting 
a Bill in Parliament itself, in which enterprise they boldly 
invoked the assistance of the Haberdashers' Company *. 
The reply to this piece of audacity is probably to be found 
in an order made shortly after, that the feltmakers be sued 
for ;!rio or thereabouts owing to the Company unless they 
make speedy payment". The feltmakers were at this time 
in need of all their available resources. In 1604 they not 
only obtained a charter from the King but procured the 
passage of an Act of Parliament. Some indignation was 
caused in the House of Commons by a statement that 
Mr. Typper, one of the members, had received ;£^ioo for 
getting the Feltmakers' Bill through the House; and the 
explanation ofTercd was that the ^^loo had been paid for 
getting the charter passed under the great seal ^. 

jVij/jc-^The tendency of the industrial element in the older companLcs 
towards independent or^Aization will receive further illustmion in sub* 

' City of London Repertories, xxii. fol. 5 1 . 

» Haberdasher^ Court Booi,\i.GV.,\l'^^fyK:X.^\%ijj^. * Ibid,, Nov., 1599. 

* Jbid., Apr. 7, 1600. • Ibid., Oct., i6oi. * Ibid., Jan., 1601-2. 

' Hottit of ComiHOTu Journals, \, p. 194 ; $ee aUo entries i:indcr May 
7, II, isand i6j 1604; State I^ap^i Dem,, James lj]a\y 29, 1604 [1603- 
lo, p. 138). 
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sequent chapters from the cases of the Artisan Skinners (p. S02), th< 
Artisan Clothwotl<ersfp.2otJ,aiid the Pinmakcrs (p. 165)1. Other cases 
of new incorporations resulting (rotn this movement were Ihe Apothe- 
caries' and the Slsiich makers' Companies, separated from the Grocers \ 
the Clockworkers' Company separated from the Blacksmiths, and the 
Silkcnen, who after several inefl^ectual attempts at last obtained their 
charter in spite of the opposition of the Weavers' Company. 

Ill 

That the efforts of the glovers and of the feltmakers 
towards an independent organization should have been 
assisted to a successful conclusion by the intervention of 
the royal power was not an accidental circumstance. 
These cases are typical of a wider development. In the 
sixteenth century the industrial world had outgrown its 
mediaeval framework. New classes were arising which 
had no recogoiied status within the existing social order ;] 
and it was the natural policy of the monarchy to take 
them under its protection. By exerting its prerogative 
to create new privileges on their behalf, the Crown was 
enabled not only to extend the range of its authority but 
also to open up a new source of income, which was sorely^ 
deeded in support of its increasing pretensions^. 

The pursuit of this policy is most clearly exemplified in 
the case of France, A right springing from die feudal 
organization of the royal household (the modern counter- 
part of which is perhaps to be seen in the 'special appoint- 
ment ' of a tradesman as jeweller or perfumer to His Majesty 
the King), was developed by the French monarch during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries into a power of 
issuing letters patent, by way of celebrating a royal birth 
or marriage, for the creation of an additional master in 
every trade corporation throughout the kingdom. As the 
exclusiveness of the corporations increased, the occasions 
so celebrated were muUipliedj and the royal iettres de 
iHaitrise became a regular administrative device for miti- 
gating the monopoly of the corporations, whilst at the same 
lime raising a convenient revenue for the supply of royal 
necessities^. The famous edict of Henry \X\ in 1581 and 

* The force of this fiscal motive was much underrated by Mr. 
Gardiner in his history (iv, p. 6); but it has since been fully 
recagniied by Dr. Cunningham in the 3rd edition, Growth, &c, iL 

p. 2)ii. 

' Levasseiir, Histeire, ii. p. n8; R. Eberstadt, Du Ent^iikilung 
der Konigsmtisier, ^c,\a Schmoller'a/aArAafA, 1897; R. Eberstadt, 
Das fianebiiicht GciverheTtCht, in ScbmoUer's ForschungeH, l399, 
pp. 309, 358-61. 
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the supplementary ordinance of Henry TV in 1597. which, 
occupy a place in French iodustrial history corresponding 
to that of the English Statute of Apprentices (1563), gave 
to the same principle a still more universal apphcation. 
All the masters in every trade were required by these 
enactments to take an oath before a Crown official, and to 
pay an entrance fee to the royal exchequer; and upon 
fulfilling these conditions the suburban master becarne 
qualified, after three years' sen'ice, to exercise his calling 
in the town, which bad been hitherto dosed to him by the 
trade corporations'. 

Many and inyiortant as are the differences of method Elemniu 
revealed in the French and English attempts to codify and |1^'"" 
nationalize industrial law^ the fundamental distinction is to EnglUh 
be found in the fiscal motive which everywhere underlies iitiuttoa 
the French legislation, and which is conspicuously absent 
from the English. But it must not be forgotten that in the 
one case we have to do with a royal edict, in the other case 
with an Act of Parliament. Although, therefore, there is 
no indication in the Statute of Apprentices of an attempt 
to turn the opportunity to a fiscal account, it must not 
be assumed that such an attempt was never made in 
England. Devices of this nature are apt to form part of 
the common stock of contemporary nations which share 
the same civilization. It is not in the mere presence or 
absence of this or that element of statecraft, this or that 
method of social organiration or principle of constitutional 
law, that such a group of nations find their characteristic 
distinctions ; it is rather the proportion which ihrae 
elements bear to One another, and their manner of group- 
ing round some predominant feature, that determine the 
political individuality of a nation and seem to make its 
character unique ^ _ 

For this reason it is not surprising to find that within ten Projen 10 
years after the passing of the Statute of Apprentices, afimmisicr 
proposals were made to the English Government, which Appra^ 
bear a considerable similarity 10 the system embodied iicct 
eight years later in the French edict of 1581 ^- The 
projector was one of that class of volunteer statesmen 
who were encouraged at this time by the growing adminis- 
trative activity of the Crown to offer their schemes for the 

' Lcvasseur, ii. pp. 138, 156; Ehvnt^dl, /?a3 /ransost'scA^ Cetcer^g- 
nekt, p. 309. 

" Cf. H. Sidgwick. Deftlopment fff European PoUiy,^. 333. 

• A corresponding policy adopted by the Prussian Govetoment ia 
the eighteenth century is described by Schmollei, Umrisse und Unter- 
SHcAttfigen, p. 419, 
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benefit of the commonwealth (and the increase of the 
Queen's revenues), with an accompanying^ prayer that they 
might be chosen as humble instniments to carry out the 
good work which they had recommended. Prefixed to 
the proposal^ by way of explanatory introduction, is a brief 
commentary on the Statute of Apprentices, in which the 
motives which might have been supposed to have actuated 
the legislative mind are set forth clause by clause, so that 
the whole affords a valuable clue to the opinions as to class 
relationship prevalent at that time. The reason why the 
country artificers, who combine domestic industry with 
the occupation of husbandry, are not allowed to tafce 
apprentices is that this would lead to ' the gathering of 
divers men's livings into one man's hand.' The master 
in most occupations Is required to dwell in a city, town 
corporate, or market town, because * cities and great towns 
are only or for the most part to be maintained by manual 
arts and occupations.' The father of the apprentice must 
be an artificer not occupying husbandry nor being 
a labourer ; Ijecause 'it is a more easier thing for the 
children of husbandmen and labourers to become artificers 
than for the children of artificers to become husbandmen 
and labourers, and therefore when husbandmen and 
labourers do put their children to learn occupations, the 
artificer's children are driven to be rogues and vagabonds/ 
The property qualification required In the Case of parents 
who wish to apprentice their sons to merchandise ' seemeth 
to be enacted that gentlemen , . . might have some convenient 
means to bestow and place their younger sons in the 
commonwealth to live in a reasonable countenance and 
calling; the want whereof causeih many to be more 
mindful to gather for their children than to regard the 
state of the commonwealth '.' 

The great measure, of which these were some of the 
leading prOip-isions, which was enacted the year before 
the birth of Shakespeare and remained on the statute 
book till the beginning of the nineteenth century, presents 
two very different aspects to the historical student. Looked 
at from one standpoint, it is a monument of the progress 
which had been achieved at the time when it was passed 
in the direction of national unity. Earlier statutes had 
dealt with particular localities, e. g. the Eastern Counties or 
the towns of Worcestershire ; or with particular industrial 
sections, as in the case of the Statutes of Labourers, or the 
Weavers' Act of 1555 ; or with particular institutions as in 
* S/afe Papers Dam., Eiizaietk, xciii. a6^ 
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the case of the Acts passed to regulare the p'lds ; but the 
Act of 1563 was an attempt on a grand scale to bring- 
every locality (with one or two important exceptions) 
under the operation of a single code, to regulate the 
relations of all classes of the working population, whether 
Cngsg*'! in agriculture, industry or commerce, by assign- 
ing to each class its proper place in the framework of 
a uniform system; and Snally to provide machinery for 
maintaining this system in equilibrium by the periodical 
adjustment of the conditions of employment. The idea of 
a national economy finds in this great piece of Elizabethan 
legislation its most notable expression *. 

But from another point of view the Statute of Apprentices but 41. 
represented a vain endeavour to eive fixity and permanence "'^P'* **» 
to a condition of things which already), in great pan, obsolew 
belonged to the past ". During the preceding century coMtit Mwi 
England had experienced the beginnings of that develop- 
ment which was to make her predominantly an industrial 
and oommerdal country. Labour and capital were acquir- 
ing a new mobility ; and the population was leaving its 
settled abodes and customary forms of employment in 
order to meet the requirements of a wider economy of 
production. Hencefom'ard the manufacturing interests 
of the country were to show a steady relative increase, 
and the agricultural inter^ts a steady relative decline. In 
the end this process involved a corresponding gain of the 
town population at the expense of the country ; but the 
immediate effect was not of this character ; indeed, in many 
cases it was exactly the opposite. England's greatest manu- 
&cture was leaving its older seats in the privileged cities 
and boroughs for the freedom and the cheapness of the 
countryside ; and the great urban industrial centres of the 
future were to be looked for in a number of prosperous 
villages and unincorporated market towns. 

All these changes were regarded with distrust and even NatoMi 
with dismay, not only by the average conser\'ative English- rtasoas for 
man, but by the earnest reformer of higher aims aud deeper serration 
insight. Nor is this surprising in view of the social dis- 
organization which invariably chajacteri^es such processes 
of transition, the want and disorder ine\'itably arising 
amongst floating masses of population, and the moral 
evib which accompany the break-up of old habits and 
observances. Deeply moved by his meditation on these 
things, Sir Thomas More would willingly have turned his 

^ CuDoin^hajn, CrewtA, &c., ii. pp. 6, 35-31. 
' for a different view cf. ibid., p. 32. 
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countrymen back to an idealized form of a more primitive 
economy, preserving' agriculture as the essential basis of 
social life, placing a severe restraint on the developmeni 
of the industrial arts, and preventing all the evils arising 
from the division of labour by compelling every member 
of society to take a share by turns in the activities both of 
the town and of the ccantry. 

The Statute of Apprentices presents a touch of literal 
coincidence with More's romance in the clause authorizing 
magistrates to compel artisans to assist in the har\'est-field ; 
but the Elizabethan statesmen were not idealists, and would 
have been content to keep things as nearly as possible as 
they found them. The countryside, the market towtis, the 
corporate boroughs and cities, each represented social 
elements which it was the duty of the legislator to keep 
within the limits of their separate spheres. 

The intention underlying this and many subsidiary pieces 
of Tudor legislation, was that whilst the distinctions created 
by local privilege between different sections of the same 
class were to be as far as possible removed, the distinctions 
between the several classes themselves as horizontal sections 
of the whole nation were to be preserved, and their exist' 
ing relations to each other maintained in something like 
equUibriuffl. But the maintenance of such an equilibrium 
w^ Impossible. No Act of Parliament could permanently 
restrain the forces making for a fundamental redistribution 
of economic functions, and for the establishment of a freer, 
but more complex and more divergent, system of social 
relations ', 
It is pro. Of the truth of this the nature of the proposals already 
f***!- "th ^^f'^'^^d to is sufficient evidence. Ten years after the 
iD^ublc passing of the Statute of Apprentices, it was declared to 
cliuge have been very largely disregarded. It is true that this is 
attributed to the want of special machinery to enforce the 
law, ' without which it is tiothlng but a vaiti and dead letter, 
scarce known, and if known yet not regarded, neither by 
the officers to whom the execution thereof pertaineth nor 
by the people to whom the observation of the same 
belongeth.' At the same time it is argued that it would be 
impossible, or at any rate very impolitic, to disturb all 
those who were already exercising a trade in contravention 
of the Act^ and whilst one of the proposals was for the 

* Cfr SchmoUer, Stuiiien nber die •wirthscha/lUche PelUik Frie- 
dricks des GtasKti, xii. p. 34, in JoArbtteh, xi ; for an account of 
a similar siiuation at a later date in Prussia ; also SchmoUer, Umrisse 
und l/HtersuekuHgeH, jjp. 374-6. 
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establishment of a compulsory reg"istration of all apprentices, 
journeymen and masters, with a view to the better olserv- 
ance of the law in the future, the other was to provide 
those who had already offended with an opportunity of 
leg^zing iheir offence by compounding- with the Queen's 
representatives for a lump sum '. 

In this way the money wasted in ruinous lawsuits started «td to tor 
by informers would flow into the Queen's exchequer, and '^ "• ''*'*^ 
a large and striving class would be restored to the status of "^°"^ 
law-abiding; subjects. It is curious to find almost the same 
language used and the same motives invoked in the case 
of the small masters of the sixteenth century, as would 
naturally suggest themselves nowadays to any one who 
wished to convince unorganized workmen of the advantages 
of a trade union, The ' unlawful artificers,' it is said, must 
recognize the benefits of the scheme, because it must be 
obvious to them that, just as their unauthorized competition 
has reduced the earnings of the lawful artificers from a 
shilling to ninepcnce, so their earnings in turn are liable 
to be beaten down by further intruders from ninepence to 
sixpence K 

There is nothing; to show that the proposals made in Subsequent 
:573 were authorized by the Crown; but in 1619 a com- ■■"™P^J*' 
mission on similar lines was issued to Sir James Spence ^^'^ 
and others, and after a short experience recalled into the 
King's hands as being too important to be held by subjects \ 
A new attempt was made under Charles t by Sir Alexander 
Gordon. The two Chief Justices approvedof SirAlcxanders 
scheme, but Attorney-General Noy felt some scruples, and 
the King himself suggested modifications. Later on Sir 
Alexander ■* moved for a commission to treat for pardons to 
Such offenders as of their own accord should desire the 
same; whereunto His Majesty condescended, uttering these 
words:—" volenti non 6t injuria/" As, however, the final 
auihorlzatiori was still being; sought for in 1638, when the 
time for such undertakings was fast coming to an end, it is 
probable that the proposal was never carried into effect*. 

' This method of raising a revenye by allowing persons, who had 
infringed some generally neglected law, 10 compound for iheir offence 
by payments to a royal paientee beoime common. For its application 
to the tanning industry see Lansd&ifm AfSS., ixiv. 71-6. Five 
such grants for compounding were revoked by Cliarles I i& i6i2 ; see 
Privf Council Register, Mar, 31, 1639. 

' State Papers Dom., EUsabelk, xciii. 36-3S- 

■ lbid.r/iTw« A cv. 78-80 ; otx. 61 : see also wtiv^ 73, 

* Ibid., CharUs I, ccccviii. 16. The same policy is iDdicated byth« 
estsiblishnii^t of a new corporation of retail traders in Londoit, which 
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In the light which this constantly recurring project casts 
upon the general tendency of the industrial policy of the 
Stuarts, we are better able to realize the significance of 
such grants of incorporation as those made to the felt- 
makers and the glovers. It was, in fact, the same policy 
applied with greater success in the narrower field of a par- 
ticular industry. In conferring the new charters, just as in 
the proposed grant of pa^dons^ the Crown was supporting 
the strug-gling outsider against the power of existing 
vested interests. In neither case were the motives entirely 
disinterested. Mingled with the idea of encouraging the 
weaker forces of industrial capital against the stronger 
forces of commercial capital, was the need of new sources 
of revenue, and the desire to conciliate a growing dass of 
the community. 

This class interest has been somewhat overlooked. The 
interference of the Crown with trade and industry at this 
period is not thoroughly comprehensible, unless it is con- 
sidered in relation to the undoubted demand for such 
interference. In Elizabeth's reign, as we have seen, the 
feltmakers petitioned for the appointment of a Crown official 
to regulate the sale of wool ; and the clothworkers asked 
for a Packer to oversee the export of cloth '. In both cases 
the craftsmen wished to restrict the merchants' freedom 
of trade, which was, they alleged, exercised to their dis- 
advantage. But the difference between the attitude of the 
merchants and that of the craftsmen to the exercise of the 
royal prerogative, is best illustrated in the case of a patent 
granted to a certain Mr. Darcy In 1593, for searching and 
sealing leather*. The grant of this patent was supported 
by many of the workers, as a means of procuring them 
a better supply of material. The leather- sellers, on the 
Other hand, asserted that the patent was contrary to the 
laws of the land, and involved ' the unnecessary taxing of 
all the commons in the Realm, especially the poorer sorte 
whose chief wearing leather is,' and boldly declared that 
the people would be in bondage if they could be taxed 
without consent of Farljament ^. For holding this language 
some of the leading merchants suffered fine and imprison- 

wfts to provide a status for those who were not freemen out of the 
city ; see Privy Conndi Rtgisier, May 6, 163S. 

* See pp. 122, 132. * Sirype, Slaw's Survey, ii. p. 205. 

• Lamdownt Mi'S., hotW. 43 ; cf. Harleian AfSS., 6830, foJ. 157. 
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IL At a later period when the glovers were on the 
It of gaining their charter, the leather -sellers declared 
Uieir fears that the new corporation "■ would turn to a plain 
monopoly and to a confederacy ' ; whereupon the glovers 
retorted that this was equivalent to taxing with monopoU^ 
and confederacies the Lord Chancellor and Chief Justices 
of both benches, whose sanction would be necessary to 
make the King's grant legal ', 

That the idea of protecting the interests of the poortrTHe pro- 
industrial classes was a real motive of Stuart policvj is lJ|^g*^[„. 
shown by the royal intervention in two cases where men m t«i 
a grant of incorporation was not held to be expedient. nioti«, 
The calkers of ships and the printers both appealed to the 
Government with success against their employers, the ship- 
wrights and the stationers. In each of these cases there 
were reasons of state which counteracted the prevailing 
tendency to favour the independence of the small master. 
The Government deemed it necessary to e:cercise a strict 
supervision alike over the building of ships and over the 
printing and sale of books; and it w.as much easier to fix 
responsibility upon the capitalist than upon the craftsman. 
Large securities were required from the shipwright that he 
would not build for foreign powers, and from the stationer 
that he would not publish seditious books. But although 
these considerations induced the Crown to maintain the 
authority of the capitalist employer, regulations were 
granted to the subordinated crafts, to serve instead of 
those which a royal charter would have empowered them 
to make for their own protection ^. 

The records of the Pri\'v Council during the period 
when Charles governed without a Parliament leave no 
doubt as to the sincere desire of the King or of his 
ministers to promote the interests of the working classes. 
The Privy Council made frequent efforts to prevent 
a decline, or even to effect a rise, in the wages of the 
workers In the country cloth industry, and its intervention 
was constantly being invoked by the small master craftsmen 
of the metropolis *. The artisan pcwterers * and armourers^ 

* Add. AfSS.. 12504, fol. 105 ; S/a/a Papers Dom., CharUs I, 
cccbtKxvi, 90, 

' State Ptipirs Dotn., Ckariti I, cci. 105 i ccd. 105 and ccclxxix. 
37; cxxvi, a6; cccliii. 87. 

' Leonard, Early EM^lis/t Poor Relief, p. iSo. In 1637 a Colchester 
clothier was imprisoned in the Fleet for giving low wages aod paying 
in ttucfe ; Pritty Coumil RtgiUer, May 10, 1637. 

' i'rtvy Coufuil Rtgisttr, Jan. l, 1639. 

* Ibid., Apr. 3, May 23, June 4, 1635:^ 
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appealed to it over the heads of the traders who ruled tbdr 
companies. The Cutlers' Company received a warrant 
to put down unauthorized merchant employers '. The 
freemasons obtained, throug-h the ' Coitimissioners for 
buildings,' an order forbidding the plasterers to oveih.f 
rotten stonework^. The plumbers* and the glaziers' 
applied for a remedy ag3.iast the supply of bad materials — 
by the merchants; and the ropemakere and hempdr^sere 
obtained an inquiry into a ring-which they allegfed had been 
formed in the hemp ina.rket ^ ^J 

If we wish to see how this more respectable aspect <^H 
the Stuart policy blended with, or de^nerated into, the 
aspect of trading monopoly established from Bscal motives, 
we have only to turn to the pediion of the Playing-card 
makers to the Long- Parliament in 1641, asking- that their 
charter might not be taken away. Foreign playing-cards, 
they explained, had been prohibited by Act of Parliameot 
since the time of Edward IV ; but as a large quantity con- 
tinued to be imported, King Chaxles had granted them 
a charter in 1628, for the better protection of their industry. 
Want of capital, however, had prevented them from taking 
full advantage of the monopoly thus conferred. The 
haberdashers still managed to get supplies of cards from 
abroad, and the poor playing-card makers, so ran the 
_ pathetic story, ' compelled to sell at low rates could scarce 

g. Kine'B get bread for their fainting bodies." In this extremity they 
""utoIr- ^^ ^^^ themselves at the foot of the throne, and in 1637 
cgj^ 'His Majesty had graciously covenanted, under the great 

seal, to buy a constant weekly proportion of good cards at 
specified rates ; and to such of the Company as were poor 
widows, aged men past labour, or not able to maintain 
themselves, his Majesty out of his princely goodness had 
allowed a maintenance of his profits, ... for which the 
petitioners praised God and blessed his Majesty.' In con- 
sideration of which contract they had most willingly sub- 
mitted to the sealing of all playing-cards m;ade by the 
Company, and that thirty-six shillings should be raised to 
His Majesty on every gross of fine cards made and sold 
in the kingdom, which they were confident would amount 



' Priiy Council Regisier, Mar. 5, 1633. 

' State Papers Dom.^ Charles /, ccclxvii, SS. 

* Privy Ceundi Regislfr, Apr. aj, 163a ; see also bibliography 
Plumbers' Company. In this case the supply was in the hands of a 
monopolisL. 

* Stale Papers Dom., Charles /, ccctxxviii, jS. 
» Ibid.,CiAr/«/jCdvii.l4; Privy Ceuneil /if£is(er,t>iajcii}, 1633-, 
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to ;f 5,000 or ;C6,ooo per annum constant revenue to the 
Crown for ever ', 

Although this was not the only instance of a monopoly Genei»i 
being supplied with capital, either directly or indirectly, by «ndent:)- 
the King^ most of the numerous monopolies of this period ^{"jon, lo 
were in the hands of private persons, who were of course creau 
charged with periodical payments 10 the exchequer. But monopolji 
what the case of the playing-card makers renders quite 

clear is the almost inevitable tendency of industrial 

privileges vested in bodies of craftsmen to fall into the 
hands of speculating capitalists, who could attempt 10 
exploit the industry somewhat on the lines of the modern 
trust. Failure in these enterprises was quite as frequent 
as success, and the breakdown of one projector afforded 
the Government the opportunity of issuing another patent 
covering the same privilege ■'. In this way one monopolist 
took the field against another monopolist, and the interests 
of the craftsman, which were the supposed motive of the 
grant, so far from being forwarded, were not even 
considered. 

An example of this is supplied in the experiences of the iiiB«ir«ieti 
feltmakers during the later years of the reign of Charles I. ^'^ I'^^i'er. 
Both James and Charles had supported their efforts to com'^^ 
make themselves independent of the haberdashers, and 
to gain the recognition of the city for their corporation *. 
But when the increasing vogue of the beaver hat was 
beginning to open up to the feltmakers new possibilitiffi 
of profitable employment, the temptation to acquire an 
additional source of revenue by turning this branch of the 
industry into a separate monopoly proved too strong to 
be resisted. A new Company of Beaver-makers was in- 
corporated, at whose hall every beaver hat was to be 
stamped, and to pay a tax of one shilling*. Both the 
haberdashers and the feltmakers resisted the authority of 
the new company. No hats were taken to the hall, Th,e 



^ S/afy Papers Dom.^ Charlts I, cccclzxvii. 64 ; see also dv. 6% 
and clxxxv. 18. 

* Cf. the case of the pinmakfrs in the ne^d chapter, and that pf the 
gotd and silver thread monopoly, for which see Gardiner, History 0/ 
England, iv. p, 13. James the First also took over the aJura monopoly ; 
s«e Lansdffiune MSS,, cliK 

' .S'/n/i Papers Dem., Charles I, \xxx\x. 13 ; cf. Gardiaer, Hist, 
of England, iv. pp. £ et seq. ; Cunningham, Growth, itc, ii. p. 306. 

* City of Lotfdort Reperieries,xrxa\.{'A. 354; liii. fol.Oo; State Papers 
Dam.,James I, 1619-23, p. 442 ; ibid., Ckariti /, cxcvii. 16, 

* Ibid., Charles /, cccbaxii. 53; ccctuxxix. May i. 163S; ccccxvij, 
1 ; cccocviiL 72 J and Kymer, FoeeUra, O. xx. J30. 
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Searchers appointed by the inonopolists were treated with 
contumeiy. All Lhe pirties concerned continued for many 
months to besiege the King with petitions' ; and at length, 
in September, 1639, he sat in solemn judgment on the 
dispute, and proceeded to mark out felt -making- and beaveT' 
making as separate callings> which were henceforth never 
to encroach upon each other. The difficulty arising from 
the fact that a considerable trade was done in hats of 
a mixed kind, worn by those who could not afford pure 
beaver, had been already disposed of by prohibiting dies 
mixed hats altogether as deceitful nondescripts, injurious t< 
the public morals'. 

Without discussing the advantages conferred on the' 
consumer, we may ask what was the effect upon the 

In ijicsmall craftsmau of this royal manipulation of industrial interests. 

maitff Only those can be supposed to have benefited upon whom, 
the new monopoly of beaver-making was conferred. But 
within the same year the rank and file of the beaver- makers^ 
complained to the King that the formation of the new 
company had been their ruin. They had previously 
carried on as small masters a considerable trade in the. 
mixed hats, combined with a small manufacture of pui 
beavers. The eight capitalists who bad promoted the^ 
monopoly had induced them to join the new company 
by threats of excluding them from beaver-making, and iry 
promises that their trade in mixed hats should not be 
interfered with. Now that the mixed hats were prohibited, 
they were deprived of their principal means of employ- 
ment. The demand for hats of pure beaver was too small^ 
and the material too expensive, to permit of their confining 
themselves to this branch of manufacture, and indeed the^ 
asserted that the eight leading monopolists had by tha 
time got it almost entirely into their own bands ^. To tin 
great majority, therefore, of those engaged in the manu- 
fecture, the abolition of the monopoly by the Long Parlia- 
ment, which ^sembled in the following year*, must have 
come as an unmitigated relief. 

The history of the Beaver- makers' Company illustrates 
the tendency of the Stuart corporations to become merged ■ 
in the general mass of roonopolies granted by the Crown,, 
some forty of which, including eight corporations, were] 

'■ Statt Papers Dom., Charles /, ccdxvi. 6S ; ccccix. 126; ccccx. 
144-S ; and ccccKxii. 5, also Calendar for 16^8-9, p. 4H. 

* SlaU Papen Dom.^ CAar/^s /, ccccxxviii. 3, 43, 77. 

* Carew Transcripts at the Recorti Office, p. 53, 

* Hist. iVSS. Hip,, House of Lords* Calendar, Nov. aj, 1640. 
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revoked by Charles I in 1639, with a view to conciliating- 
public opinion'. By this time most of the companies 
jncorporaied were, Uke the other moDopolies, under the 
control of one or more capitalists, who paid a lump sum 
down for the concession, and chared themselves in addition 
with an annual rent to the Crown. The preservation of 
the independence of the small master, which as we have 
seen was the original aim of the movement towards in- 
corporation, was almost entirely lost sight of. To consider 
in some detail the process by which this was brought about 
will be the business of the ensuing- chapter. 

A'o/e.— This chapter has dealt only with London corporations. How 
iax the cOiiipa.iiLes chartered by the Stuarts in othei itidustrial centres 
presented features corresponding to those above described, is a problem 
thai could only be solved by extensive and intensive local reaearch. 
But the clothing corporations established at Duty Si. Edmunds {Hist^ 
MSS. Rfport, Bury, p. 141), at Ipswich (State Pafiers Dom., JamifS J , 
cxii. 63-3, 105), at Cokhesier (ibid., acv. 38). and at Leeds (ibid,, 
I6s6,cxxxi. ? 1, were complained of as exhibiting the abuses of monopoly. 

Considerable light is shed upon Stuart policy by the projects for 
industrial cotporations which were never carried into efTect. Foremost 
amongst these was a fiequenlly recurring proposal to set up in every 
city, corporate town, or county where the maoufacturc of ibe new 
draperies was carried on, a clothing corporation with officers fiotninated 
by the local magistrates or justices, and thus indirectly under the 
control of the Crown, This project, which anticipated the most 
ambitious aspects of the policy of Colbert, was first brought forward 
by a certain Hugh Moirell in 1616, was the subject of frequent con- 
Gideration by the Privy CounclE {Privy Countil Rggisfir, Mar. 27, 
1616; 18 Feb, 161S; II Feb,v \o May, 1620; sec also Siate Papers 
Dam., fames /, csxxi. 34-6), and, upon the accession of Charles, 
actually received the royal sanction in an elaborate form applying' to 
thirty-two counties, but was set aside owing to the pressure of foreign 
concerns iS/a/e Papers Dem., Charies I, i. 24, 62; x. 66} and only 
seerfis to have taken practical shape in the case of an experiment, 
which proved unsuccessful, in Hertfordshire {Slate Papers Do/n., 
James I, cxv. I3J. See article on Hugh Morrell in DicJ, Nai. 
Biography. 

' Privy Council Register, Mar. 3I, 16391 The eompanies are the 
Comb- makersi^ Hatband-makers. Gutstring-makers, Butchers^Tobacco- 
pipe-makers, Homers, Spcctacle-makersj and Brickmakers. 
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The \ast chapter was mainly occupied with, an account 
of the economic conditions which gave rise to the move- 
nient amongst the small master craftsmen towards the 
formation of separate industrial organizations to protect 
the interests of their class ; of the political circumstances 
which favoured the success of that movement ', and of 
some of the more general consequences of the Stuart 
poh'cy of incorporation which resulted from it. We may 
now turn to follow in greater detail the inner history of 
one or two of those corporations, more esfjecially during 
what has been spoken of as the experimental stage of their 
development. 

That stage follows immediately upon the grant of in- 
corporation, and is occupied with an attempt to use that 
privilege as a means of securing the objects aimed at in the 
previous agitation. The industrial monopoly conferred 
by the charter had die same kind of potential value as 
a modern patent granted for a new invention ] and upon 
the guarantee thus afforded^ the small masters who formed 
the main body of the new corporation hoped to raise 
a common fundj which would relieve them of the dis- 
advantages, arising from the smallness of their individual 
capital, under which they had laboured both in buying 
their materials and selling the products of their labour. 

The experiment did not involve the adoption of an 
entirely new idea; it sprang rather from the gradual 
adaptation of a method which was as old as the gild form 
of organization itself. In the Gild Merchant of the 
thirteenth century a member who had secured a large 
quantity of an article of common need, was obliged to share 
his bargain at cost price with the other members who 
desired to do so ' ; and at a later period this principle ~ 

* Cross, Ci/d MerehanCy i. p. 49. 
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some cases was developed into the form of ihe 'common 
town bargain,' under which the purchase was made by the 
town officials on behalf of the members of the merchant 
company '^ 

The Craft Gild frequently adopted a similar arrangement u>d in the 
as a raeans of securing- the economic independence and ^'^ ^"''> 
equality of its members. Regulations forbidding the 
wealthier craftsmen from acquiring large stocks of materials, 
or compelling them to share their bargains at cost price, 
or even making it incumbent upon all members to obtain 
their materials through the officers of the gild so that rich 
and poor might be served alike, were not uacommonly 
made by the French and German crafts in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ^ 

The tendency, which these regulations were intended to inrthct dc- 
check, of the small master to fall into dependence upon the 'eloped in 
capital of the wealthier member of his own craft or on that ,J^^ii™i 
of the outside trades, became much more general in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the new ordinances 
obtained by the incorporated handicrafts of Paris daring Paris 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, the attempt to '"'her 
overcome this tendency by measures similar To those above "■^" 
described is all but universal. Ordinances were procured, 
to take the leather trades alone, by the curriers^ in 1567, 
by the cordwainers* in 1573, by the saddlers in i577^.by 
the skinners in 1586"^ by the girdlers in 1595', and by the 
glovers in 1656*, the general purpose of which was to 
secure to each member an equal opportunity of supplying 
himself with such materials of his craft as ivere brought 
into Paris. No member was to intercept such imported 
merchandise before it had been inspected by the wardens, 
and these officers were to see that every master received 
his allotted share. ' All buckles and other ironwork,' says 
ihe ordinance of the girdlers. ' made use of in the said 
trade shall be inspected by the sworn masters of the craft, 
and marked with ie mark in order that they may be 
allotted amongst the community of masters. No master is 
to share any allotment of foreign merchandise except for 
the purpose of making use of it in his shop. He shall 

' Cross, Gild Merchant t i. pp. 135-6 and nott 

' Gierclce, Das deutsche CenQSitmchaftsrtcfti, r, p. 393 ; G. Fagniez, 
tliidis sur fiHdustrieet ia dasu induslrieUe A Paris au XIII* tiXIV^ 
sihle, p, iia 

' Lespinasse, Les nKftitrs, iil p. 313. 

• Ibid., p. 3SO- • Ibid., p. 458. 

■ Ibid., p. J77. -< Ibid., p. 397. 

■ Ibid., p. 617. 
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not sell his share to any master girdler or other pcraon 
for money *.' 

In Eng-land it was a recognized principle of Tudor 
legislation that the artificer should have the Erst claim 
on the raw materials used in his trade. Not only were 
restrictions or absolute prohibitions placed for this reason 
upon the export of wool*, hides ^ horn* and various 
metals*; it was also the constant aim of the leg;isIator to 
hinder any one from purchasing such materials who waa 
not about to make immediate use of theni in industries 
carried on by himself*. The inexpediency and the futility, 
of these attempts to suppress the middleman by the 
negative process of parliamentary prohibition were coming 
to be recogTiized by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Experience had made it sufiiciently clear that 
the function performed by the merchant and the entre- 
preneur could not, if industry was to be allowed its natural 
expansion, be undertaken by the individual craftsman oo 
his own account, But the hope was still entertained that' 
this increasingly dominant agency might be replaced by 
the common action and the united capital of an associated, .-- 
body of craftsmen. And this hope was now to be strongly 
reinforced by the germinations of an idea destined to play 
a part of immense importance in the future development of 
industry and commerce. More than two centuries were 
still to elapse before this idea, that of the Joint-Stock 
Company, was to succeed in groping its way to effectual 
realization in the sphere of industry, but its earliest erratic 
manifestadons form one of the most striking features of thej 
economic history of the reign of James I. 

The origin of the joint-stock company has been traced 
back to the formation of associations, in the twelfth century, 
amongst the holders of public debt in the Italian cities'. 
Out of these, at a much later date, grew up in several cases 
joint-stock public banks, which were the forerunners of the 
Bank of England*. But the Bank of England and the 
National Debt did not come into existence till 1694; and 
nearly a century before this, the joint-stock princifje had 

' Lcspinasse, iii. p. 397, Arts. pp. 35-6 ; cf. Savary, Dictionnmre du 
eammerce. article Letissement. 

' 6 Henry VJII.c. la. ' i Eli^abellj, c 10; i8 Eliiabeth, c. 9. 

• 4 Edwaid IV, c. » i 7 Jac. I, c 14- ' 21 Henry VIIl, c. 10. 

' (Woq)),4HenryVIl,c.ii; aa Henry VIH.c. i ; 5-6 Edward VM 
c. 7: (leather), 3-4 Edward VljC. 6; 5-6 Edward VI, c. 15 ; sEluabeCh, 
c S : 37 Eitzabetb, c 16. 

' Goldschfiiidi, Univenal^ichukte da Handehrechls, p. 190, 

' Madeod, Theory and Practice 0/ Banking, i. pp, 289-95. 
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received what was to prove the most famous of all its 
applications, in the case of the East India Company. The 
genesis of joint-stock enterprise in foreign trade, of which 
this company furnishes the leading- example, has been 
accounted for by Professor Schmoller by reference to three 
pre-existing forms of business organization. The basis was 
supplied by gilds such as the English Merchant Adventurers, 
which grew up in the fifteenth century amongst those who 
carried on trade in the same foreign ports or markets. 
These bodies received royal grants of privilege, they 
possessed the power of regulating the activity of their 
members, and they acquired property for use in common ; 
but each member traded with his own stock nt his own' 
risk '. The second element was contributed by the form of 
partnership known as ' Commenda/ much used in early 
Mediterranean trading, by which a merchant remaining at 
home was enabled to entrust his goods to a skipper or 
agent, who received part of the profit. This system in its 
later developments, aJong with the 'loan on bottomry,' i,e- 
mortgage of a ship and its cargo, gradually opened a way 
for the investment ofthe capital of persons not professionally 
engaged intrade'-', If loacombinatiooof these twoelements 
there is added the principle of equal transferable shares 
and of management by representative shareholders, we 
have something that corresponds fairly dosely to the joint- 
stock trading company ofthe seventeenth century*. 

This construction is hypothetical. The elements com- 
bined and the result achieved are in each case historic 
facts, but the connexion between them remains to be 
substantiated by further evidence. The assumption, how- 
ever, that the earlier gild of traders supplied the basis for 
the later joint-stock company rests upon solid historical 
ground. In the case ofthe East India Company the transi- 
tion may in fact be clearly traced from the one form of 
organization to the other. An element of joint-stock was 
already to be found in the collective property of the gild 
of traders. The tendency of the members to form them- 
selves into groups, each pursuing a common venture, 
marked another stage of development. Next, all the 
members arc found uniting their resources in one purse 
and common stock for the purpose of a single voyage ; 
then for a number of voyages ; and finally the stock 

* Cunningham, Growth, &c., L p. 417. 

' Ashtey, Eionomic History, Pt. 1 1, pp. 4l2~ij, 

* Schuioiler, Die eesihit.k(tkhB Entv/Uketung tier Uatemehmung^ 
Jtiii, p, 3, in Jahrbuch, xvii. 
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becomes a permanetit fund made up of transferable shares, 
and the management falls into tlie hands of a select body 
of the larg'est shareholders •. 

Such success as was achieved by early joint-Stock enter- 
prises in foreign trade {and there were a great number of 
feilures) was due to the measure of monopoly secured to 
them by the support of the State. Writing in 1776, 
Adam Smith held that the only trades which a joint-stock 
company could carry on successfully without an exclusive 
privilege were those that could be reduced to routine, such 
as banking, insurance, making' and maintaining canals, and 
water-supply^. And it was not till the middle of the 
eighteenth century that the technical and economic con- 
ditions came into existence, which made it practicable to 
apply the methods of joint-stock enterprise to industry at 
large*. The lateness of this development has tended to 
olKCure the fact that the earliest joint-stock experiments 
were as much concerned with industry as with commerce. 
It will be seen by what follows that the industrial organiza- 
tions of the sixteenth and seventeenth century supplied 
a basis to those experiments of exactly the same kind as 
chat furnished by the merchant companies. 
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TTie starting-point of the new development is to 
found in the rights of corporate ownership acquired by 
the older livery companies in the course of the fifteenth 
century. Property in land was then the natural, and 
indeed the only sife form of collective investment, and 
almost as soon as they were empowered by charter, the 
companies began to acquire by legacy or by purchase 
those estates which form the basis of their present wealth. 
The income derived from this property was mainly devoted 
to purely charitable purposes, the relief of the poor or the 
infirm, the support of widows and orphans. But as time 
went on, it became not uncommon for a successful merchant, 
remembering his own early struggles, to make a bequest 
with the object of supplying loans without interest to young 
tradesmen in want of capital *, 

Apart from the property thus held in trust for a specified 
object, the companies often possessed a stock of cash in 

' Cunninghaixi, iii. p. ^55 et seq. 

» Smitli, Wealth 6/ Nations, v, c. i. 

' Cunningham, ii. p. 816. 

• Leonard, Sari}' History of English Poor Reliefs p. 233. 
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their stronjT boxes, derived from entrance fees, fine$, and 
oiher sources of incomCj which might also be employed 
ID benevolent loans; but which was sometimes put out at 
a substantial interest to the more enterprising and pros- 
perous members *. In this way a traosiuoo was gradually 
effected from an investment in land to one in industry or 
commerce. As, however, the money lent for business 
purposes passed under the control of the borrower, it was, 
so far, only the investment in land that was actually 
administered by the corporation itself. 

A considerable step forward in the process we are tracing and 10 
was therefore made when the company began to employ coi^tivc 
its stock in the purchase of materials for its members. As naieruij, 
early as 14S2, the Pewterers' Company is recorded as having as in 
'bought xi pieces of tyn weighing xxxj" xiij'^ a,tt xxiiij" ^'=*^""'' 
the C,' the total cost being jtg; 7J., and the profit on the "™P^'' 
sale to members amounting to £4. is, id,, or more than 
II per cent.* This transaction does not represent aa 
attempt to neplace the usual agencies of supply, but simply 
arose from the desire to find a profitable employment for 
the capital which the company happened to have at its 
disposal, whilst at the same time perhaps serving the 
convenience of pooret members. That the individual 
members continued as a rule to supply themselves, is 
evident from a regulation of 1555. forbidding any one to 
buy Cornish tin without demanding a certain allowance on 
every piece for ' scrap '^. In 1560-1, however, it was 
agreed that * four honest men of the Company shall have 
the buying of all such bargains of tynne as hereafter shalbe 
by any manner of means come to any of the Company by 
Brofcership or any other shift, and the parly shall send the 
broker or other party to one of the said foure, and they 
by theire good advice shall make bargain in the name of 
the Company, and the tynne shall be kept in the hall to be 
sold . . . and none to buy other tyn till it be sold*.' 

Even this arrangement for collective bargaining appar- Thcriicof, 
ently only related to exceptional opportunities. Most of '■'=""' 
the tin used in the trade was probably still obtained by°"""*^^ 
individual dealings with the London merchants. The 
haberdashers, who acted as middlemen to so many of the 
London handicrafts, appear to have supplied the pewterers 
with their materials in this way*. But towards ^e end of 

' See above, p. 4; ; cf. Herbert, Twelve Great Livery ComfianiUf 
i. p. 286 ; ii, pp. 173, 6zo. 
^ C. Welch, Hislary of the Petutererf Company^ i. p. 55. 
* lbid.j i. p. i^ ^Ibid., i. p. 2(7. • Ibid, i. p, z68; it. p. 10. 
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Elizabeth's reign the trade in tin fell inio the hands of 
monopolists, to whom the Crown fanned oui its prior right 
of purchase (pre-empdon) ; and this condition of things 
continued, wiUi brief intervals, down, to the time of the 
Civil War*. In face of this monopoly the kind of bargain- 
ing- contemplated, in the ordinance of 1560 no longer served 
any purpose. Unless the pewterers could procure the 
suspension of the monopoly, the only alternatives left 
to them were either to get it into their own hands, or 
to establish their right as manufacturers to a portion of 
the material of their trade on special terms. And as 
a matter of fact they tried each of these three methods 
in turn. 

A temporary suspension of the monopoly was brought 
about by the reforming zeal of James I on his accession^. 
But although the pewterers' records speak of their now 
being free to buy their tin as they had previously done* 
they go on to deal with the necessity of raising three or 
four thousand pounds for the contentment of the tinners*. 
The reason of this was that the monopolists had been in 
the habit of advancing money to the tinners to cover 
wages and other costs of production ; and, if the pewterers 
were to deal in tin to advantage, they must be prepared 
to do the same. As, however, the Pewterers' Company 
did not possess a collective capital adequate to so large 
a transaction, the speculation had to be left in the hands 
of a small group of wealthy members, who formed a 
CO 'partnership for that purpose with the approval of the 
executive*. 

It is obvious that such an arrangement differed very 
widely from the collective purchase of materials for the 
geQetal use, which was the object of the previous regula- 
tions. The merchants who advanced the capital for this 
speculative enterprise would not feel bound to reserve the 
tin for industrial purposes, if it should prove more profit- 
able to export it as raw material, or in a semi-manufaciured 
State. Conflicts naturally arose between the trading 
masters and the working masters on this point. As 
a concession to the latter, a tax was levied on all the tin 

' Latisdcmme MSS.^ voL 1315, fols. izf^yi. 

■ Stafe papers Dem., James I, ii. 4, 5 ; ix. 75. The grant of 
monopoly was renewed in 1606 m spiCeof the pretests of the pewterers; 
ibid., xxiii. 56, 57. 

^ ibid., Jamis I, MX. 78; also Warrant Book, pt 105, Feb. 19, 
1604.. 

* C. Welch, Ptwtertrsy ii. p. J7 ; State Papers Dom., Sept 35, 1604, 
(tqI. 1603-loJ. 
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exported by the traders, the proceeds of which were to be 
applied to the benefit of the poorer members ' ; and oa 
ecveral occasions a mandate was obtained from the Govern- 
ment by the craftsmen, requiring; a certain quantity of the 
tin to be put to industrial purposes ^ 

In the year 1611, when a new term of monopoly was 
about to be granted, and the merchants in the Pewierers' 
Company were negotiating: to maintain the position they 
had acquired in the tin market, a counter petition was 
presented to the King by a body of workmen pewterers, 
headed by the son of a former beadle of the company, 
asking that the farmers of tin 'should deliver forth four- 
score thousand weight of lynne to be wrought into pewter 
by the workmen of the company and the same by them 
so wrought to be taken back by the farmers to be trans, 
ported or otherwise sould at their pleasures',' Such 
a proposal will seem less extraordinary when it is com- 
pared with the similar schemes, to be considered later, 
of the feltmakers^ the clothworkers, and the pinmakers. It 
supplies a striking illustration of the strength of the pre- 
valent opinion in favour of the protection of national 
industriies by the Government. The petition of the work- 
men was not granted, but its efeci is seen in the answer 
made to the application of the trading pewterers. They 
were lo have at a fixed price fi-om the ' farmers ' as much 
tin as they could work, but if any were found to be secretly 
exported, the price was to be raised ; and none were * to 
fetch up such tin but such as were shopkeepers and those 
which worked it either themselves or by their servants and 
workmen *.' 

On this occasion there is no mention of a purchase of tin 
out of the corporate stock, for the use of its members 
generally. But in 161 5, the company agreed to venture 
j£8oo, along with £7,000 which had been raised amongst 
a dozen of its members, for the purpose of securing the 
monopoly for five years'*; and the portion of tin repre- 
sented by this sum was presumably allotted to the poorer 
members at cost price. The company continued to purchase 
a stock of tin with this object, A committee, on which 
both livery and yeomanry were represented, was appointed 
ID 1630 to superintend the allotmem ". From the year 

I Welch, ii. pp. 3S, 51. * Ibid,, iL p. $^. ' Ibid., li. p. sS. 

• Ibid., ii. p. 58. Further coiflplainls were made in l6a2 ; see S/a/£ 
Papers Dom.,/ames I, cxxviii. 111. 

' Sec Ibid., Jan. 19, 16IS (vol, 1611-18, p. 270). 

* Welch, ii. p. 78. In 1631 the pewterers promoted a BUI in 
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1635 an account was kept in the company's books of tl 
amount of tin received by each member; and to the cost 
price was added 6rf. or is. per cwt., which went to the 
profit of the company ^ 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully between these 
smaller purchases of iln made out of the corporate fiinds 
for the use of the members g^enerally, and the larger 
venture which, though made with the approval of the 
company, was nevertheless a private speculation. The 
adventuring pewterefs all belonged to the ruling class 
within the corporation, but they could not be legally 
identified with it. They constituted a separate partnership 
of a new kind, the uncertain Ieg:al sutus of which is 
illustrated by the fact that, before the term of its joint 
action had expired, the majority were engaged in a lawsuit 
with their leading member. The Joint-Stock Company 
had in fact gradually separated itself from the organization 
which had brought it into existence, but it was as yet 
unconscious of the diJEcultJes involved in the attempt to 
walk alone ". 

Ill 

The historical association between these two species of 
social organization will be still more clearly Indicated by 
some account of the inner development of the felunakere' 
corporation during the reign of James 1, There are two 
respects in which the history of the feltmakers serves as an 
illustration to supplement that of the pewierers. In the 
case of the latter company, which received its charter as 
early as 1473, we have seen the gradual upgrowth of the 
joint-Stock principle during a period of a century and 
a half. The Feltmakers' Company, on the other hand, was 
not incorporated till the tendency to joint-stock enterprise 
was already in the ascendant. Indeed that tendency may 
have been one of the strongest of the forces that brought 
it into existence. At any rate it provides an illustration of 
an attempt to apply the joint-stock idea immediately and 
completely to a newly formed industrial corporation. The 
Other point is perhaps of even greater importance. Whilst 
the holders of the pewtererB^ stock were ail members; of the 

Parliditiicnl *ith iht object of securing the pre-emptipp of tin, the 
right of casting tin into bars and of preventing its export, but it was 
rejected ; /fisf. AfSS- Rep., iv. p. 121. 

' Welch, ii. p. 91. 

' For the iurtber histoiy of tbc Pewtereis' Company, see Bihlio- 
Srapky. 
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company, and were probably almost Identical with Its 
^vertiing body, the felimakerSj by appealing to the outside 
world to share in their enterprise, took an entirely new 
step in the direction of the modem joint-stock company. 

The interest of this experiment is enhanced by the fact 
that it is dearly presented to us at two distinct stages. We 
have first the draft of an ambitious and thorough-g'oing 
scheme which^ as it would appear, although put before the 
public, was soon after abandoned as impracticable ; and 
secondly, we have the history of a simpler plan which was 
actually attempted, but which after a number of years' trial, 
ended in ignominious failure. The first of these schemes 
supplies valuable evidence as to the ideals of the small 
master ; and the second and more practical stage of the 
experiment illustrates in a lively manner the difficulties 
which hindered the realizadon of even a moderate instalment 
of those ideals. 

Of the documents relating to the earlier scheme the most 
important corresponds in almost all essentials to the pro^ 
spectus of a modern company ', and is addressed in like 
manner to the investing public at large. The preamble, 
which is worth quoting in full, runs as follows: — 'The 
Company of Feltmakers London thereunto moved by 
sundry mischiefs and miseries they have endured by the 
Company of Haberdashers of London have resolved for 
remedie thereof and for Government of the poore of their 
trade and profyit of such as will come with them therein 
to buy a Stock or bank of m&ncy for the takeing in and 
buying up of all the wares they make into their own handes 
which Stocke is projected to be jfiis.ooo to be raysed by 
themselves and such as will adventure w-ith them.' 

The management is to Ue mainly in the hands of members 
of the company, on account of their experience in the 
business and because their corporation forms the ' ground 
of the slock'; but of the twelve or more directors or 
'committees whose office will be to view the accompte of 
the Stocke, and to make lawes and actes for the sarne,' 
some are to be chosen from the largest of the outside 
shareholders, and these may send agents to inspect the 
company's books from time to time. The method employed 
for securing the safety of the stock illustrates the material 
hindrances to an enterprise requiring an accumulation of 
capital in the days before modern banking with its elaborate 
machinery of credit, and serves at the same time as an 
example of a survival from the earlier days of the gild. 
The strong box secured by a number of keys, a feature 
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which the modem trade union and the friendly societ>' hai 
also inherited from the gild, was to be ihe main depository 
of the company's cash, and the keys were to be ' kept by 
such as the Company and the other adventurers ^ould, 
mutually allow of.' 

The staff of paid officials to be employed by the company] 
in the daily raanag;ement of its busincK is described with ■ 
some particularity. There are to be a number of 'agents 
or warehousemen, able and experienced, to take in the 
wares which are to be bought at reasonable raies and to 
sell out the same a^ne to the profytc of the Stocke ; . . . 
a Cashiere to receave the money that comes in weekly by 
debts etc, to answer the same to the Stock chest upon 
account every week, to imprest money to the warehouse- 
men to be issued upon hatts,' and a ' Register or Clarke o( 
the Stocke whose office wlU be to keepe just and true 
accotmt of the Stocke and of all wares bought and sould 
and to keepe Court book and entries of Acts and orders 
for the managing of the said Stocke,' 

The authors of the project appear to have been fully 
consdous diat their proposal involved a new departure in 
the forms of industrial association ; and to have had some 
doubts as to the legaUly of using the corporation as 
a security and as a working basis for tb&ir undertaking. 
* That this may be lawfully undertaken,' concludes the 
prosfKctus, 'and that the freemen of London may joyne 
with the Company, yt hath binne resolved by learned 
Counsell yt may . . . Yf therefore any man be desyrous to 
joyne with them in adventure here is security sufficiem for 
his Stocke and an assured profytt for his principal!'.' 

More important, however, than the formal constitution of 
the project are the economic results which it was intended 
to produce. The feltmafcers complained that all the dis- 
advantages of an imperfectly organized market fell upon 
their shoulders. Felt- making has always been a 'season 
trade,' i. e. subject to regular fluctuations of demand. In 
a hat factory at the present day, there is probably nearly 
twice as much work actually completed for sale in a busy 
month as in a slack month ; and the capital of the manu- 
facturer only pardally serves to equalize the rate of pro- 
duction by keeping a dumber of work-people engaged in 
making half-finished goods for stock. To the master felt- 
maker of the early seventeenth century even this partial 
remedy was not open. When the demand slackened he 
was obliged to dispose of his goods to the merchant on 
' Brt/ish MuMum, CoHon MSS.^ Titus, B. v. 31^ 
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credit, or if he was too poor to wait for his money, to take 
the best price be could g^t from the wandering" chaptnan 
who supplied the wants of the country-side. The aim of 
the new project was to provide a market where the craftsman 
could always disp'C^e of his wares for rcafiy money, and 
where the merchant could obtain a Eupply on credit if 
necessary, from a large and varied stock of guaranteed 
quality. It is very unlikely that such an ambitious scheme 
could have been put forward without the suggestion and 
co-operadoQ of the compiany promoter, and the activity of 
this new class in the business world is a marked feature of 
the period. But the acceptance of it by the majority of the 
new corporation, who, according' to the prospectus, had 
agreed to bring in their wares to the stock, shows that it 
provided expression for the hopes they had formed of 
securing- their indepefidence of the capitalist by co-operation,-^ 

The economic defeas of such a scheme Lie so clearly on Diffimltits 
the surface that it is scarcely necessar>' to point them out discuised 
in detail. But that they were not entirely overlooked at 
the time is sufEciendy proved by the following imaginary 
dialogue, put forward by the projectors in answer to objec- 
tions raised by the merchantSr As it presents a Hvdier 
picture than could be afforded by any formal description 
of the relations Subsisting between the small master and the 
merchant during this period, it is here given in full. 

' Haberdasher. I pray you let me be somewhat better 
informed of those projects you have layd in bringing of all 
the hatts you make to the hall. 

• Felimaker. In what particular ? 

* Haberdasher. Namely what benefit yt should be to 
our company to fetch their wares at the hall. Vt should 
seem that the Trade being open to buy where wee will and 
what Wee wJU should be better than restreyned to one 
place. Alsoe hereby all Country Chapmen shall have as 
much priviledge as wee, 

' PeUfnakrr. Where you now goe daily yourselves Or 
your sen-aunis into J. R, South Wark, Hridwell and Puddel 
and cannot get above 6 or 12 in a howse, where ati 
the Hall you may have 100 or 200 douzens at a lyme, yf 
you please, and your servaunts restrayned of that Ubcrtie 
they have, where, under oouller of goeing to those places, 
they wast your goods in lewd bowses and in ill company. 
And 1 take this to be good for your company in this 
respect. For your second demandeth answere that yt 
cannot be denyed but as now yt is Many Chapmen and 
those of the best and greatest dealers in England doe buy 
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sell it under valew to their men and hold them upp to you. 
But when all is. brought unto the Hall, there shall not one 
Country Chapman buy a hat there ; soe that upon necessity 
they must be driven to buy of your Company. Which, as now 
yt is, will never be brought to pas, neither ie theer senoe 
for yt that men will buy of you when they may buy of the 
same men as cheape as you can. But hereby is helpe, yf^ 
you can perceeve ytt. 

' Haberdasher, How can you compas itt that all tht 
hatts which shalbe made shalbe brought to your Hail ? WtU 
you or can you give money for all ? 

' Felimaker. Wee thank God and good friends we hope 
to be able for to pale money for all unto all that are not 
able for to beare and unto those that be able at tyme to, 
their good content and ours to(o). 

' Haberdasher, But what assurance shall they bavc^ 
which be able to give credytt ? Who must undertake to see 
them satisfied ? 

' pelemaker. Who but the Company and particularly the 
Stockmasters for the tyme being? Doe not you think that 
we may as safely put our moneys thus, as formerly we have 
to dyvers of your Trades ? Of some I deny not but truly 
confes wee have byn both honestly and well dealt withall 
and of others as badly, which hath byn the overthrow of 
many fekmakers yett living, whome you know. But I 
will forbeare to nomynaie them for in soe doing I must also 
name them of your Trade which were the cause of their 
fall. Unytie we desyre, therefore I will rub no old sores. 

'■Haberdasher. I deny not but indeed thereby the felt-l 
makers shall not run soe great a hazard, as formerly they 
dyd, and your distrust is that the gayne made by the good 
men of our Trade will not beare out the losse which may 
arrise by the badd, is yt not ? Which to prevent you hould j 
this more secure. 

' Felttnaker. Itt Is true indeede, that is my meaning. 

' Haberdasher. But in what manner can you manadge 
this? Yt is not an easie matter to keep such a multitude 
of Wares In good order without good meanes and good 
helps from such as are of our own Trade and have insight 
therein, neither will the chardge be small to keep men that 
will be careftill in taking in, honest In delyvering out, 
circumspect in their accompte. There cannot be lesse than 
some four or six to doe this which will arrise to chardges. 
Therefore I pray tell me how this chardge will be raysed. 
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Feitmaker. All chardges of officers j-s to be defrayed 
I by the stockmasters for the lyme being. 

' Haberdasher. I deny yt not, yett tnethinkes they that 
diall serve our Company out of the Hall will be sbttwdly 
pusseled, and besydes how every man should have content, 
unlesse that ver^' uprig'hi dealing may be had, mnch wrongc 
may be. For whomsoever they favor shall have the choyse 
of the WareSj which wilbe to the wronge of the other haber- 
dashers and in the end to the Company of stockmasters. 

^Felimaker. All they that t^e in and dely\'er out shalbe 
swornc to Ictt noe man have his choyse, but to take them as 
they arrise. 

' Haberdasher. Why soe, you will force me or any man 
to buy that ■wee have noe neede of. For some fashions that 
will sen'e other men shall I of chance never sell while wee 
live. I see littell reason for this. 

' Feitmaker. You mistake me, I meane that all hatts of 
one pryse shall stand together, but every fashion of that 
prise by themselves, so that it shalbe lawful for you to 
choose your fashion and refuse what you dislike. But 
having chosen your fashion and nomynated what number 
you will have, you shall then make no choyse but take 
them as they rise; and so of every sortc in like manner 
which you wanle. For you shall not be pressed to take 
any but what you wane, 

' Haberdasher. Soe you will take in Wares hand over 
head, all that comes good and badd, and as at the Lottery 
our Company must take theer lott as ytt falls, some worth 
the money (yt may be) non better, but many worse. What 
reply you to this ? 

* Feltntakcr. Such dilligent care and honest regard shalbe 
had by the lakers in that those wares which are not worth 
the money and answerable to others of the same sorts 
shalbe abated and sett with other of a lower prise, and alsoe 
for any open fault which you fynde that the takers-in have 
not scene, allowance shalbe made with Reason, 

*^ Haberdasher. This may do well, yf promise be kept 
I remember that when wee l^t mett you tould me that 
your project should be for the good of the Haberdashers, of 
your selves, the Country Chapmen, and (he whole comon- 
wealih — a faire glosse yf the coullor houtd, but yett I feare yt 
(will) not. 

' Felimakcr, I have not denyed to aoswere atiy question 
you have demanded as yet, neither will I this, but first 1 
pray you lett me oppose a little and doe you answere. 

* Haberdasher, Doe soe. ! am ready. 
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^ Feltntaher, You complalne and saye that our Compan 
sen'es Chapmen in the Country at as reasonable rates as 
you or better, and that those men dwelling neare to some 
of your customers eate them upp, by which occasion they 
breake, and you have the losse. 

'■Haberdasher. It is true we doe soe, and not without^J 
cause. j^l 

'' Peltmaker, Then note, by our bringing all to the hall^^ 
and excluding- the country chapmen, the cause of the breach 
of your customers which du'ell by them is taken away, see 
all may sell alike and the countrey chapmen buy alike, and 
men live in Company lo^lher as Brethren, and not like 
great fishes in the sea which eate up the Lesser, and also the^J 
■Commons shall buy with equallytye whereas now of thft^H 
decayed men they have the worst and pale dearest for the^^ 
most parte. And a comfort it must be to all men when 
they may in market be bould to stand upon yt that his 
neighboure can doe as hee, and neither belter then other. 

^Haberdasher. You have given me satisfaction. I would 
the rest of our company would be soe persuaded. And I 
pray God that all may turne to the best^ and soe I ende 
wishing good to him that well thinketh and shame to him 
that evill doth. _ 

' Felimaker. Amen say all honest men unto yt.'^ ^H 

To the economist or business man of the present day the^^ 
objections put forward by the haberdasher will appear 
more convincing than the buoyant optimism of the fcl(- 
raaker's answers. And in fact, the difficulties seem to have 
been great enough to prevent the project ever getting 
beyond this prospective stage. It was, however, almost 
immediately followed by another of a less ambitious kind. 
To take over and dispose of the whole of the varied product 
of the felt-making industry in London was an undertaking 
of unprecedented scope and complexity. But there were 
precedents enough for the simpler scheme of raising a 
stock to Supply the small master with materials ; and an 
enterprise with this object was set on foot in 1611, with 
a capital of ^£^5,000, or only one third of the sum which had 
previously been sought to be raised. The new project was 
marked by a further difference of essential importance. In 
the former scheme the feltmakers' corptoratlon was to have 
Supplied, not only the framework for the administration o; 
the undertaking, but also the security for its solvency. The 
Btockcrs and shareholders in the wool-buying venture were 
to constitute an entirely separate concern. Some of them, 
' Coilm MSS., Titus, E. v, 1 18. Cf. below, pp. 34CH3, 
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Ipo doubt, were members of the Feltmakers' Company. 
They were to hire the feltmakere' hall for the transaction 
of their business ; and even to allonr the Company a. penny 
in the pound of their profits. The feltmakers as a body, 
'however, did not consider themselves responsible for the 
undertaking, and at a later period they sought to prove that 
^ey had no share whatever in its transactions; although, 
I unhappily for them, they failed to establish this to the satis- 
fection of the Court of Chancery, 

It appears that when the new enterprise was started, the Bat the 
feltmakers being anxious, tike the pewtercrs on a similar'*''""''*^" 
occasion a few year? later, to embark some capital in it for J^^^y 
[the collective benefit of their corporation, ajid having nowithibe 
lavailable funds of their own, borrowed ;^5oo from Lord *i<^e" 
(Harrington, who appears in public several times as their 
' patron and protector. Soon afterwards this loan was 
recalled, and some means had to be found of replacing it. 
The feltmakers at this time were in want of a derk, and 
the expedient was hit upon of oifering' the post with a 
salary of £;^o a year as an inducement to some one with 
JC500 to invest'. The clerk who was appointed on these 
conditions subsequently declartKl that his loan of ^500 was 
made to the feltmakers in their corporate capacity ; whilst 
the feltmakers argued that he had invested it in the 
wool-buying concern as one of the stockers. The matter 
of the appointment and of the investment was managed by 
members of the feltmakers' governing body who were also 
Stockers, and it is not improbable that the clerk was 
intentionally misled by them. The feltmakers admitted 
that they had allowed the stockers to use the name of 
their corporation 'in trust for raising of the stock,' and 
that, in consideration of this, they had received a dividend 
out of one year's profits. What is at any rate certain 
is that the confusion between the feltmakers' corporation 
and the joint-stock enterprise came very near iflvolvingf 
the former in the ruin of the latter. 

The undertaking collapsed within three years, and when and »« 
the feltmakers' clerk failed to get any satisfaction out of the "^j,"^*'' 
stockers more immediately responsible, one of whom died in their 
in prison, he entered a fresh suit against the company, and"U*pie 
in 1623 obtained a verdict in Chancery to the effect that 
the master, wardens and feltmakers had borrowed the five 

' It seems to have been not unusual for Ctty Companies to malcQ 
some such arrangement with their clerk ; see Staie Papers Dom,^ 
^amesl,:i^, 56 for an agreement made with the Farriers' Company 

IQ 1617. 
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hundred pounds'in their politique C'ipacity as a corporation 
and did imploy the same in stocke with the Blockers as 
their particular stocke,' and that they must therefore repay 
this sum with interest at 5 per cent,, making a total of £j6o. 
The effect of this verdict was to render the individual fell- 
makers, many of whom were poor men, liable to imprison- 
ment for debt, SO that they couM not carry on their trade 
for fear of arrest. When the Master of the Felimakers 
ventured to the House of Commons to prefer a Bill for the 
relief of the Company, he was arrested in the precincts of 
Parliament and thrown into the Fleet. The Copimon^^J 
indignant at this invasion of their privileges, ordered thaj^H 
the feltmakers under arrest should be set free to prosecute^^ 
their Bill which passed the lower house, but was blocked 
in the Lords ', The Feltmakers' Company survived this 
crisis as we have already seen, to meet with further trials 
in the following reign, but the experience they had under- 
g-one appears to have effectually quenched their aspiratio 
towards joint-slock enterprise. 
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At first sight it may seem as if there could be litde' 
connexion between the co-operative experiments we have 
been considering, and the industrial monopolies which were 
in the hands of individual capitalists, or were taken over, 
as was sometimes the case, by the Crown itself. In signifi- 
cance for the history of industrial organization these two 
sets of phenomena differ widely from each other. But 
they occupy common ground as being both attempts ta>^_ 
solve^ though in a different spirit, the problem of th^^H 
inadequacy of the capital possessed by the small masterT^^ 
i Since the failure of the joint-stock experiments was largely 
due to the want of the legal machinery and business 
organization necessary to secure the responsible administra- 
tion of collective capital, it might be supposed a more 
hopefiil plan for a body of small masters to make a corporate 
agreement with an individual capitalist who could not only 
supply their needs, but represent their interests in his owi^^l 
person. ^H 

In the history of the Pinmakers' Company, this principle 
of dependence upon a single person is gradually carried IQ 
its logical conclusions. The importauon of foreign pin ' 

» Nisi. AfSS. Third Ref>., p. 33 \Lfrds' Calendar, May 20, 1624) ; 
Hause of Commons Journals^ Apr. 14, 34, May iz, 19, 1624; Lord^^ 
Joumali, iii. p. 393, 
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had been prohibited by law since the reign of Edward IV ', 
bat 3S the English supply was tar from equal to the demand, 
Dutch pins had been continually imported in large quantities, 
partly in defiance of the prohibidon, and pardy by virtue of 
special exemptions. The commercial interest, which as 
we have seen predominated in the London companies of 
Elizabeth's reign, was strongly in favour of free trade, and 
the industrial interest, which mijjht have profited by the 
exclusion of foreign pin&, possessed no organization capable 
of enforcing prohibition. On the accession of James I, 
however, the same influences whose operation we have 
already traced in dae cases of the feltmakers and the glovers, 
led the pinmakers, who had previously been absorbed in 
the Girdlers Company, to ^m at establishing a separate 
corporation in defence of their interests. As they had not 
sufficient capital to cover the expense of obtaining a charter, 
they were induced to make a compact with the courtier 
who performed this service, to the effect that be should 
receive a toll of fourpence for every 12,000 pins made by 
the company for forty years-. The advantage which the 
pinmakers hopjed would more than compensate for the t^c 
thus laid on themselves, was the exclusion of foreign ptns. 

Sir Thomas Bartlett, another courtier who had taken up The policy J 
their case, had already commenced a prosecution against an °^ P^^wc- 
t-nglish merchant named b[us, for importmg pms ; and out cuiscd 
of this test case arose a long controversy between the pin- 
makers and their friends at Court on the one side, and the 
Dutch merchants, the Haberdashers' Company and the City 
Council on the other ^. The pinmakers asserted that their 
trade found work for 20,000 impotent people (some even 
without legs), that the Dutch were flooding the country 
with the products of subsidized and pauper labour at a low 
price, with a view to crushing out the English industry and 
then Securing a monopoly, and ' that it is and always hath 
been the policy of this nation (and as we take it of all 
others) to prohibit the invection of such forraigne made 
wares as are made in Our own country." To which the 
merchants replied that the English pinmakers could not 
Supply more than a third of the demand, that to exclude 
the: Dutch pins would cause a corresponding diminution in 
our exports to Holland besides provoking retaliation, and 

' 3 Edward IV, c, 4. 

' Stale Papers Dow., /amej /.April 16, 1605, p. sil; Ihid., CAar/^f, 
cccc. 87, 

* liutex to kememiranciaf p. 531 ; Stale Papers Dem., xxvi. 32, 
100. 
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that the prohibition asked for would be creating a 
pr^ent moaopoly in order to aveft a future and imaginary 
monopoly'. The Privy Council in 1608 put an end to the 
question for a time by a compromise. The merchantg^J 
arranged to find a market for the English pins, ^svi ^^^^^M 
foreign pins were allowed to come in on paying a duty or^l 
sixpence per 12,000''. 

I So tame a solution as this was not likely to satisfy the 
I temper of the time. The air was full of projects for 
'encouraging national industries^ in which the Crown was 
to bless the union of the aspiring master craftsman with the 
'speculative capitalist by the grant of a monopoly. The 
working pewterers had been aiming at this kind of arrange- 
ment in 161 1 ; the joint-stock project of the feltmakers was 
set on foot in 1612; the year 1613 saw the beginnings of 
AMerm^tn Cockayne's syndicate to develop and monopolize 
the 6nishing and dyeing of cloth ; and in 1614 Sir Thomas 
Bartlett was again busy in the cause of the pinmakers. 
The pinmakers bad begun to realize that it was not enough 
for them to agitate for the exclusion of foreign pins. In 
order to gain full advantage of their monopoly, they must 
have capital enough to supply themselves with abundant 
material to pay for all their own pins that were awaiting^J 
a market, and to buy up the Imported pins as well. ^f 

A joint-stock scheme similar to that of the feltmakers^^ 
had ;drea.dy been mooted amongst the craftsmen, and Sir 
Thomas was anxious not to be forestalled^. As carver-in- 
ordinary to the Queen, he had amassed a fortune of ^40,000, 
for which he desired to find a profitable investment. On 
the last day of 1 61 4 he wrote to Sir R. Winwood, requesting 
his influence towards obtaining a royal grant to the pin-' 
makers which would enable him to place his capital at their 
disposal, and he offered ^4,t:«x> as a token of his gradcude 
if he obtained the favour *. He followed this up by starting 
a fresh prosecution against Ellis, and thus reopened the 
whole controversy ^ 

In April i6r6 the Privy Council made another attempt 
at mediation. The pinmakere were not to hinder the 

' Lamdouine MSS., c]ii. 62. 

' Index la Rememhranda, p. 522, 

' Sia-te Popcrs Dom,, James /, !xxx. 5, Bartlett afterwards speaks 
0/ his project as 'rendenflg (o your Majesty the whole profit mnde by 
Commerce in that affair, onHe reserving to himself a small part of 
^5„ooo yearUe in respect of bis former estate endeavour and long 
suEFering.* 

* State Papers Dom.,Ja3Hes /, Ixxviii, 6[. 

" Indtx to Rememhranda^ p. 520. 




tbe patterns supplied to tlieni and made the pins ol as good 
stuff and for as reasonable a price as the forei^ pins, the 
traders were to take all they made week by week, and to 
pay for them within the week. Two haberdashers were to 
be appointed by the traders, and two girdlers by the pin- 
makers to settle disputes*. This arningemetit did not last 
three months. In June the pinmakers complained that the 
haberdashers had not carried out their parr of the agree- 
ment, and received permission from the Privy Council to 
help themselves by course of law '. 

Accordingly, in November, they placed themselves in 
the hands of Sir Thomas Bartlett, who proceeded to buy 
out for ^S,ooo the other courtier interested in the business, 
and devoted the rest of bis fortune to the financing of the 
monopoly. He agreed to supply the pinmakers with wire, 
and to take their pins from them at fixed rates". But of 
course the feasibility of the arrangement entirely depended 
on his ability to control the importation of foreign pins. 
To exclude them altogether was impossible, since the 
company u'as confessedly incapable of supplying the whole 
demand. What Sir Thomas aimed at^ therefore, was to 
complete his monopoly by obtaining a grant of the sole 
right of importation. In the faoe of the natural opposition 
of the merchants this grant was not achieved till March, 
i6iS*, and in October of the same year, it was hedged 
about with considerable restrictions. The company was 
not to raise the prices of English pins beyond those pre- 
valent twenty years before, nor the prices of foreign pins 
beyond those of two years before. The monopoly was 
only to extend tol^^ndon and its suburbs, and the merchants 
were to be free to deal in pins made in any other part 
of the kingdom. 

Even this limited degree of monopoly proved in a short 
time to be impracticable. Although Sir Thomas was 
successful in obtaining a verdict against the importers who 
infringed his patent, the Government found it expedient, 
in the interests of friendly commercial relations with Holland, 
to forbid the judgement to be executed *. The pinmakers, 
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* privy CouruU HegUter, April 31, i6t6, fol. 254; State Ptifieri 
Hem., Jamti /, Ixxxvi. 146. 

* Prity Council Register^ June 16, 1616, fol. 300. 

* Ibid., Nov. 20, 1616, fol. 458; Index to Remembrsncia^ p, 523. 
' Statt Papers Dom., Jama J, vol. ifill-ig, pp. 533, 5S7 {Sfgn 

Martitai, \x. Wo. 6, and Preciamatian CoU. No. 5S) ; xcviii. 34. 

* Pri^y Council Regiiler, Oct 23, 161S; Mar. 31, 1619. 
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thtis deprived of the protection upon wWch the agreemenl 
had been based, were unable to carry out their part of the 
bargain ; and Sir Thomas, driven to desperation, made 
himself so troublesome to the Government that in the end 
he was conunitted to the Tower, and shordy afterwards 
died '. 

After this collapse the monopoly remained in abeyance 
till 1635. About that time the Government of Charles I 
beg-an to give to this discredited method of raising revenue 
an even wider application than it had received under 
James I. A certain Mr. Lydsey undertook on behalf of 
Sir Thomas Bartlett's heirs to recover some of the formne 
he had sunk in the pinmaking business. A fresh grant 
was bestowed, in return for an engagement to pay the sum 
of j£"500 annually to the Queen ^ Three years later Lydsey, 
who was entangled in a lawsuit with Bartlett's hears on 
a charge of breach of trust, professed to have sunk ^^7,000 
more in the fatal enterprise. 

This crisis led the Iving to assume a new relation to the 
undertaking. In March, 1640, following the precedent he 
had made previously in the matter of the playing-card 
monopoly, he accepted the role of entrepreneur. It was 
not meriily the interests of the pin manufacture that called 
for intervention. Lydsey had taken in hand the pin 
monopoly because of his interest in the Royal Battery 
Works, another privileged industry, which supplied the 
wire. The pinmakens, if left to themselves, would have 
preferred foreign wire which made better pins. It was 
necessary to harmonize these two jarring monopolies by 
subordinating them both to a higher conception of mer- 
cantile policy. The possibility of maintaining a steady 
market fqr unsatisfactory English wire was dependent on 
the possibility of guaranteeing a regular demand for un- 
satisfactory English pins. It seemed a natural inference 
from this that the King, who alone had the power to 
exclude competition iu each of these industries, should 
assume the function of regulating their mutual relationSj 
and, in return for the protection thus a^orded, should enjoy 
some of the profit due to the middleman and eiUrepreneur. 
Under the terms of a contract, recorded in iie Privy 
Council Register, the King agreed to furnish the pinmakers 
with a stock of j£ 10,000 to be deposited in the hands of 
? an agent, and to be employed in buying pins at the prices 
expressed in the schedule ; also to provide the company 

' StaU Papers Dom-i Char Us /, cccc. 87. 
' ibid., cccii. 122. 
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with a haU, and to supply them with ' merchantable ' wire at 
£$ a huDdredweight ; whilst the pinmakers on their part 
engaged to use no other wire than that so supplied^ without 
the permission of the King's agent. At the same time the 
King made a covenant with Mr, Lydsey to take off yearly 
from him for ten years so much wire as should be necessary 
for the use of the kingdom, and to pay for it in ready 
money at £6 lis. the hundredweight. An allowance of 
loj. a hundredweight was to be made to Lydsey for all 
imported, wire seized by the King to his own use. What 
the King undertook to do was, therefore, to combine the 
functions which Sir Thomas Bartleit had endeavoured to 
perform for the pinmaking industry with a similar relation 
to the wire manufacture. But the King had no iniention 
of sinking a fortune in the business as Sir Thomas Bartleti 
had done. He was in great finatid^ straits, and the only 
assets which he had available for investment were the royal 
credit and the royal prerogative. All the functions he 
had assumed were therefore to be farmed out to a cipitalist 
named Halstead, who was to take over all the King's 
engagements to the pinmakers and to the wire industry, 
and who after paying expenses of management add allowing 
himself 8 per cent, on his capital, was to pay ^1,000 every 
year to the Exchequer. Out of what was still left of the 
profits when these payments had been made, the jCy.ooo 
which had been sunk by Lydsey in the pin business was 
to be repaid with interest ; and any remainder was lo go 
to the King. Halstead was to render a regular account to 
the Treasury, and at the expiration of his ten years' lease, 
the King was to have the right, On payment of the capital 
invested with interest, to take back the whole business 
into his own hands'. 

The almost immediate outbreak of the Civil War must Fwthcr 
have prevented this arrangement from having a serious it'cwpi^* "' 
trial ; but soon after the Restoration a similar plan received ^ j"^"^ *' 
the approval of Charles II -, This time, however, it wasc2urL»ll 
thought necessary to have the contract confirmed by Parlia- 
ment; and the Hill introduced for that purpose in 1664. 
met with strenuous opposition from the representatives of 
both commerce and industry. The haberdashers and the 
ironmongers petitioned the Hou&e of Commons more than 
once a^nst the Bill ^ ; and the wiredrawers held a meeting 
at which one of their members declared with great warmth 

' Pn'vy Ctntncil Register, Mar, 18, 1640, xvii. Pt. I, foL 376. 

* State Papers Dam., Charies SI, Iicxik. lio, xci. 95. 

' HiiL MSS. Seventh Rep., p. 179 i Lords' Cattndar, Jao. aS, i66^. 
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that the last King lost his head by gmnting such patents''. 
The Bill was dropped, but the promoters of the scheme 
continued to urge their case with the Privy Council, where 
they were met once more by the objections of the traders. 
In 16^5, the year in which Charles II prorogued Parlia-i 
ment before the gfrant of supplies and bargained fori 
a French subsidy, the Pinmakers' Company renewed the 
proposals which, they explained, * had previously come to 
naught in consequence of the Great Plague and the Dutch,'' 
and the acceptance of which would secure to the King 
a revenue of at least ^^4,000 a year ■■. 

A final attempt was made by the Pinmakers' Company 
in 1690 to gain the sanction of Farhament fof their 
monopoly, which was now, of course, to be managed 
without the participation of the King. It is very significant 
of the progress that had been made by this time towards 
the practical recognition of the advantages of free trade, 
that the main opposition to the measure appears to have 
come from a body of the pinmakere themselves. They 
declared that the industry was in no need of such pro- 
tection, that there was a large export trade in pins, and 
that the manufacture was only to be improved by the 
free exercise thereof The BiU before Parliament would 
destroy this by setting up a gross moDOpoly, which must 
inevitably reduce the pinmakers to the same bad condition 
as the cardmakers had been brought to by a renewal of 
their monopoly under Charles IL It would serve, in short, 
to enhance prices, to perpetuate the small master with his 
bad conditions of employment and inferior methods of 
production, and to encourage the restriction of output ^. 

The language of this successful protest against the revival 
of monopoly is entirely justified by all we know of the 
history of the Pinmakers' Company. Although established 
nominally for the benefit of the craftsman, the monopoly 
had had the effect of undermining his status. Apprentices 
were multiplied without limit, as many as thirty to each 
master being suggested in 1617*; and a great number of 
women and children were employed, who were not 
apprenticed '. The organizations which, in other cases 
like those of the teltmakere and the clothworkers^ furnished 



» S/a/e Papers Dem., Charles TJ, xcVu, 60-t. 

• fihf. MSS. NintA Rep., p. 45i- 
' The Pinmaken' Case in opposition to Mr, KiiHg^s Bill, 1690^^ 

British Museum, 3i6 m. 13/89. 
' Index lo Remembfemcia, p. 533. 

• HarteiaH MSS., 684a, 69. 



STATUS OF WORKERS 

thiOug-h their handfcraft traditions a protection to the 
workman^ were dominated in the case of the monopolist 
companies by the influence of the speculative capitalist, who 
wa£ as little inclined to maintain the best industrial con- 
ditions as is the modern shareholder when dealing" with 
unorganized labour. 

The industrial monopolies, therefore, whkh had always 
been felt as a burden by the consumerj received an equally 
severe condemnation from the standpoint of the producer* 
It is an interesting coincidence to find this practical refuta- 
tion of mercantilist ideas coming from the industry which 
was presently to furnish to the greatest of economic theorists 
his most classical illustration of the advantages of Iree 
industrial developmenL 
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The "mercantile system 'achieved its completest practical 
embodiment in the French policy as directed or inspired by. 
Colbert during the laller half of the seventeenth century/ 
In Germany it found a later exponent of equal genius in^ 
Frederick the Great'; but the circumstances were no 
longer so aptj and the Prussian mercantilism leaves the 
impression on the historical student of something bora 
out of due time. Of English mercantilism the opposite 
is true. Geographical situation favoured the npening in 
England earlier than elcewhere of the idea of a self-con- 
tained and aggressive economic nationalism. But to the 
full realization of this idea the essential political condition 
was an absolutist government, supported by an ubiquitous 
bureaucracy, and untrammelled in the formation of its 
plans by representative institutions, or in the execution 
of them by the recalcitrancy of local self-government*. 
This condition, which was satisfied in the France of 
Louis XIV and the Prussia of Frederick, was never fully 
attained in England. But there were moments when its 
attainment must have seemed almost within reach ; since 
nothing short of this was the dream of Bacon's political 
philosophy, and the strenuous aim of the policy of 
Strafford. It was therefore at the period when this 
political ideal seemed to approach its fultilment, that 
English mercantilism became a force in practical afl&its, 
and it was with the overthrow of that ideal that it lost itSj 
golden opfKJriuniiy. 

Of the closeness of the connexion thus indicated, (he^ 
career of Lord Bacon will serve to furnish aa illustration. 
The se^^■ices of that great genius to the cause of science 
were not due to any new insight into nature's actual 
operations, but to the stimulating effect of his untiriDg' 
curiosity, his largeness of conception and his boldness of 

' Se« Schmotler, Das McrkatUilxj/sUm^ ia his * Umristg tatdj 
■ Cun n in g lMDi, Growth, &c , Jid edit, pp, I9, 24;. 
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specuJation upon the thought of his own and of succeeding 
generarions. But these high gifts of imagination, which 
are of the utmost value in the theoretical sphere, are apt 
to involve grave perils when they are exercised in human 
affairs, unless they are constantly retrained by an inform- 
ing and a chastening" sense of moral proportion ; and the 
lack of this sense was the fatal defect alike of Bacon's 
character and of his stitesmanship. * His thoughts were 
constantly occupied," says Gardiner, "with the largest and 
most sweeping plans of reform. . . . The union with Scot- 



upon wnicn nis mina jovea to aweu. witn sucn hvonr- 
views as these, it was but natural that Bacon should fix his nbleio 
hopes upon the Sovereign and his Council rather than "^^'^^rtiMB 
upon the House of Commons. . . . He had always before 
him the idea of the variety of cases in which the Govern- 
ment might be called on to act, and he allowed himself 
to believe that it would be better qualified to act righdy 
if it were not fettered by strict rules. . . , He left out of his 
calculations . . . the inevitable tendencies to misgovernment 
which beset all bodies of men who are possessed of 
irresponsible power. The very largeness of his view led 
him to regard with complacency actions from which 
a smaller mind would have shrunk at once •.' In the 
political atmosphere represented by this attitude of mind, 
Colbertism is a natural and almost an inevitable growth. 
Accordingly we find Bacon not only defending the royal 
prerogative of taxation, but giving as Chancellor the 
highest legal sanction to commercial and industrial 
monopoly, and taking a warm interest in the fantastic 
Scheme, which we shall have later to consider, for forcing 
Engh'sh manufactures on the unwilling foreigner. 

But this political atmosphere does not of itself afford an OtWtcoa- 
adequate explanation of the protectionist movement, which *"''"f^'T 
culminated in the middle of the reign of James I. There 
were at least two other important contributory causes of 
which account should be taken. The B.Tst of these was 
the development of organized interests in industry and 
commerce ; and the second was the relation of England 
to the international market, and the influence upon English 
opinion of the policy and the attitude of continental 
nations. 

It need hardly be said that the ' national economy,' which Snrririi of 

the sixteenth century had brought 10 completion, had "" i^cstnc- 

' Gardiner, '"' ' ~ 
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inherited a large measure of the protectionist spirit in 
the traditions of the industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions, which had been taken over from the narrower local 
economies now absorbed and incorporated in the national 
framework. The exdusiveness of these organizations had 
been modified in part by legislative action, and still more 
by the influence of purely economic forces ; but the power 
of vested interests and the dislike of competition are apt to 
linger long in the midst of a world quite different from 
that which gave them birth. The faculty of ready self- 
adaptation to changing circumstances is more naturally 
acquired in commerce than in industry ; and it is amongst 
the more enterprising members of the mercantile class 
that there is commonly generated the courage and the 
enlig;htened self-interest which dictate a policy of freer 
trade. We may therefore measure the power of the 
protectionist spirit by the degree of its survival in 
this class. 

The complaint of the merchants trading to Spain supplies 
an exampHe full of unconscious humour. They were much 
troubled, It appears, by reason of a number of shopkeepers' 
of qoojpeti- and retailers' servants, never brought up as raerchantSv 
tion hpIjo -yvere sent out as factors, and who ' by their unskillful 

practice much prejudiced the exercised merchant.' Besides 
these there were the Northern and Devonshire clothiers, 
the makers of the new drapery and the hosiers, who, 
instead of being content to serve the merchants as they 
used to do, had made it their business to be informed 
of the demands of the Spanish market, so that they could 
supply it directly. But unauthorized competition of this 
simple character was not the worst from which the Spanish 
inerchants had to suffer. The linendraper, they said, 
having disposed of his best goods in England, ' sendeth 
his remainders over Into Spain, seeking rather vent than 
profits Tobacco, again, as His Majesty well knew, was not 
only a needless but a hurtful commodity, and the Spanish 
merchants bearing this duly in mind had been accustomed 
to get It for next to nothing. But the tobacco merchants 
were now so eager to buy this noxious weed that ' they 
cared not almost what price they gave ' ; and what was stiil 
worse, they took out good English cloth in exchange, and 
in their blind desire for trade actually sold it at lo or ao 
per cent, below cost price. And this strange conduct on 
the part of the tobacco merchants was said to be shared by 
the vintners, grocers, salters, sugar-bakers, and dyers of 
London, who, having turned Spanish merchants oti their 
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own account, exported the native and best commodities of 
England at or below cost price, and then helped them- 
selves again by their returns of wines, fruits, oils, sugars, 
indigo, cochineal, and such-hke wares, on which they made 
a handsome profit. The conclusion which the complalaaots 
wished to enforce, by citing these sad examples of com- 
mercial immorality, was that the trade in which so much 
unlawful profit was being made by outsiders should be 
henceforth strictly con£ned to themselves '. 

Such being the attitude of the merchants, we shall hardly Growth at 
hope to find the manufacturers alive to the advantages 'ml^^ 
of free trade. For a century past there had been a steady *"*" 
growth of the capital invested in the larger forms of 
industry. This had in part been effected by a transference 
of capital hitherto employed in commercial enterprise. In 
earlier times the capitalist of the towns was, as we have 
Seen, mainly a trader. Such industrial capit^ as existed 
was distributed in small quantities amongst the masters of 
the various crafts. But as trade became national and even 
international in its scope» the local trader was often driven, 
by the competition of the larger merchant from a distance^ 
to fall back upvon an alliance with industry,and by idenufy- 
ing himself with the cause of local monopoly, to obtain ' 
a more profitable investment for his capital. Supported and its 
by the municipal authorities, and sanctioned by a central '™'^™'^"' 
government alarmed at the threatened decay of the towns, ^f^!]^ij 
industrial corporations were formed, with the object partly 
of CJtptoitJng the freer manufactures of the country districts 
and partly of hindering their further development. Similar 
companies, representing industries which had their chief 
seat in the capital, attempted to acquire a monopoly of the 
whole national production, or at any rate to procure 
authority to supervise and restrain any production carried 
OD elsewhere*. The natural tendency of such monopolies 
was towards a form of organization resembling the modern 
cartel or trust. In proportion as they approached a com- 
plete control of production, it was almost inevitable that 
they should seek to regulate, in their own interest, the cost 
of materials, the price of the product, and the volume of 
the output*. 

The earlier Craft Gilds had sometimes entertained these An niuitrm- 
aims within their narrower limits. In the wider national''™^"' 
field, to which the seventeenth-century corporation now b„„ 
transferred them, they did not, as a rule, achieve any 

* IjuutUttnu MSS., dii. 51. * See below, p. 304. 

' Wflch, fautencr^ Comjtany., \. p, ajo. 
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considerable measure of success. But the tendency, whi 
for the moment concerns us more than its results, was 
general throughout Western Europe, At Calwin Wurtem- 
berg, for example, an association of dyers and exporters of 
cloth was formed in 1622, which bought the cloth for its 
members, and diatributeid the profits to them, whilst each 
member carried on the amount of production assi^ed to 
him by the company in his own separate ^tablishment '. ^^ 

The close connexion between such forms of industri^^B 
organization and a policy of protection need hardly h^^ 
pointed out. As they had their origin in the narrower 
protectionism of the town economy, so they agisted to 
produce and tended to accentuate the national protectionism 
of the seventeenth century. The modern trust has no legal 
sanction; any monopoly it may enjoy has to be acquired 
by the power of an unauthorized combination wielding 
purely economic forces'. The corporate monopoly of the 
Stuart period had been chartered as such by the Crown, 
and sanctioned by the Chancellor ; and it might ask with 
some show of reason that the industrial interest thus called 
into existence should be strengthened and safeguarded b y ^ 
a protective tariif. ^H 

From the end of Elizabeth's reign to the beginning ti^H 
the reign of William III, the pinmakers of London were 
engaged, as we have already seen, in a constant attempt 
to make their monopoly a reality by securing a prohibition 
on foreign pins. The controversy between the London 
industry and the Dutch importers, the arrangements and 
re-arrangements of the pinmakers wifh the haberdashers 
and with the wire-workers, of one monopolist with anothc^i 
monopolist, and finally of all tnese parties with tfa^H 
financier who leased from the King the privilege O^^ 
reducing this economic chaos to a profit-making cosmos, ' 
forms perhaps the most i nstructive record that could be found 
of the continuous application of the ' mercantile system ' 
to a particular branch of industry. Of all the medley of 
assertion and counter- assertion that form the staple of such 
a record, the one significant and incontrovertible fact 
appears to be the statement of the Dutch that the English 
pinmakers had borrowed ihas invention from them but had 
not yet learnt it thoroughly =*. 

' Troeltsch, />(> Kalwer Zettghandfttngicompagnie, p. 31 ; 
A. Thun, Die Industrie am Niederikein, ii. pp. 109-10. _ 

* The reader will find an excellent short account of Tkt Trust Mtnt- 
meni in Great Btitmn by H. W, Macrosty, is Briiisk InduiSrUt, 
edited by W. J. Ashley. ■ LanstUnum MSS,, cUi. 6», , 
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There remains to be considered the influence of the Aobthar 
attitude and the policy of foreign gxivernments. As the J^*='°''' , 
mercantile, or, as some of its modern adherents prefer to lematimi*! 
call it, the industrial policy, was beginning- to be adopted ri^irjr 
by most of the leading* states, and as the excess of exports 
over imports, which was its main criterion of prosperity, 
could not be universally realized, there was naturally kindled 
between the nations a spirit of watchful jealoiisy and of 
mutual exacerbation. This growing sense of international 
rivalry had its useful side in arousing- a spirit of inquiry, 
Corami^ions were appointed'; statistics were compiled'; 
the evidence of experienced merchants was taken ^ ; the 
systems of regulation, of inspection, of subsidies, and of 
industrial organization prevalent in other countries were 
brought under consideration *. But the value of the inquiry 
was largely vitiated by its being too much directed to the 
discovery of the golden secret — how a country might 
Impose its exports on other countries without suffering in 
turn from the infliction of imports. 

It was asserted that English exports to France had ErigUsh 
considerably declined of recent years, and now consisted''"''''"'*' 
only of the coarser fabrics, whilst the belter qiialities were """^ 
largely supplied by the native manufacture". That a 
change in this direction had actually taken place is probable 
enough. It might indeed have been anticipated as a result, 
not of the adoption of any particular commercial policy, 
but of the working of more natural causes — the restoration 
of peace and order to a distracted country, and the resusci- 
tation of its productive forces. During; the reign of 
Elizabeth, France had been torn asunder by a grievous civil 
war,which had continued to castafaml blight on agriculture 
and all other industries for a generation, and which only 
came to an end with the peace of 1598. During all this 
time, with the momentary exception of the Norfolk rising 
in 1^71, England enjoyed Internal peace, and was not even 
involved in external conflict till the end of the period. 

The consequence was that the expons of England to jUIected ihr 
France were abnornndly stimulated. The Notables con- "^^'^y 
voked by Henry IV at Rouen, in 1596, to discuss thcnnd"^'^ 
national situation, complained bitterly of this dependence H«iiy IV 
On foreign supply as One of the evil consequences of the 

' Se« below, p, i£$. * Lansdowne MSS., clii. 29. 

* Ibid., 45 a.Dd 50, 

* J. May, A deciarairon of the estate of doihing, io Tracts on 
Woe!, p. 6. 

* LansJtnvfu MSS., clii. 45. 
nttttm H 
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war. ' It is well known,* they said, ' thai before the presen 
troubles, four times as much woollen cloth w^ made in 
France. Our neighbours send us every year from Eng-land 
more than a thousand vessels io part laden with manufactured 
goods such as woollen cloth, etc. . . The Eng^lish send into 
this kingdom such a quantity of their manufactures of all 
kinds that they fill the country with them even down to 
their old hats, boots and shoes which they exfjort by the 
ship-load to Picardy and Normandy in contempt of the 
French and of the authorities' (au grand niepris des 
Fran^ai's el de la poiice) '. In the reign of Henry IV much 
was done to strengthen the economic condition of France. 
The truce between the religious factions, established by the 
Edict of Nantes, provided the necessary basis of social 
tranquillity; and the financial admin tstration of Sully, in 
removing a great burden of debt^ in rendering laxatioa^J 
lighter, more equable and more tmifonn, and in giving ^^| 
new Security to property ^, supplied the essential conditions^^ 
under which commerce and industry might recover the 
ground they had lost. Having regard to the working of 
such causes as these, of the efficacy of which there can be 
no quration, we shall not be inclined, without the production 
of substantial evidence, to attribute the partial recovery of 
France at this time to those more questionable devices of 
policy which had then begun to come into vogue^the 
regulation, protection and subsidization of industry by royal 
authority. 

Prohibition of the importation of foreign manufactures 
and of the exportation of raw materials ; entire reorganiza- 
Bm^lemy 'ion of commerce and industry under the supervision of 
i-aflcma« govemmept functionaries; the regulation of wages, inspec- 
tion of work, and settlement of industrial disputes through 
the instrumentality of this official machinery; and the 
establishment of public workshops for the employment of 
the poor; these were some of the far-reaching proposals 
laid by Barthelemy Laffemas, a would-be social reformer 
who had gained the ear of the King, before a Royal 
Commission especially appointed to consider them, in 1601. 
Although the Commission was largely al^oriive, and much 
of the scheme laid before it was never even attempted, the 
influence of iis underlying ideas is 10 be seen in a great 
number of industrial experiments which occupied the rest 
of the reign*. 

' Levasseur, Histoire des cLissei mivrih'fs, ii. p. I53. ' Ibid., p. 154^ 
* G. Fagniei, L'iionmnie soQiali de la France sous Henri IV 
p. 96. 
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The most notable of these was the attempt of the Kin^ The 
to establish the breeding of silk-worms throughout the »^'i<™« "^ 
length and breadth of France. Becinniinff with the plantine* "^""T 
of a few miilberiy trees to the avenues 01 the 1 utknes, he ihttuiiiv*- 
proceeded a few years later to make large plantations m tiono*"!^- 
Three of his estates, to set up an establishment for breeding 
silk-worms, and even a factory for spinning- silk. So far 
the undertaking had scarcely passed the tjounds of harmless 
ejcperiment. But in 1602, under the influence of Laffemas 
and others, and through the instrumentality of the Com- 
mission newly appointed to take charge of commerce and 
industry, the Ivlng gave the project a much wider and more 
i(uesiionable chaxacier. Contracts were made for the supply 
of large quantities of mulberry seeds and silk-worm's eggs, 
and these were to be distributed at low prices throughout 
the kingdom. Every parish was to have its breeding-house 
and nurser>'; experts were to instruct the peasanis in the 
necessan,' arts; the clergy were to give the scheme their 
moral support ; and in this way the production of raw silk 
was to become as universal as agriculture itself. 

It is hardly necessary to account for the failure of SOwidhiipio- 
ambitious an undertaking. The slackness and dishonesty i«tit^«' 
of the agents, the ignorance and unwillfngnc^ of the ^Jy^lnj 
peasants, the disapproval of the clergy, and, last but not solid *uc- 
least, the unsuftability of the climate, were all contn'butory ^ess- 
causes, and the dose of Henry's reign found the cultivation 
of raw silk scarcely, if at all, more extensively carried on 
than it had been at the beginning'. The general outcome 
of the King's other projects for the artificial fostering of the 
silk industry appears to have been equally unsatisfactory. 
A prohibition on the importation of silk manufactures, which 
he was induced to authorize in 159Q. was speedily found to 
be premature, and was dropjied within a year*; the pro- 
hibition of foreign in favour of native dyestuffe proved 
a serious hindrance to the manufacturer' ; and very few of 
the privileged establishments, set up by the King in this or 
other industries, were to be foundsurvivingin the following 
reign *. 

Henry of Navarre did not stand alone in his generation. The 
The cultivation of silk, as providing a remedy against thef'™^^*'. 
infliction of a valuable import, was a favourite hobby of "^^"^^^^ 
several contemporary rulers. In 1607 James 1 distributed ^iineiD. 
10,000 mulberry' plants'* ; and Duke Frederick of Wurtem- *«'£ 

' Fagniei, pp. 106-17, 119-J3. ' Ibid., p. 105. 

* Ibid., p. 137. * Ibid., p. 137. 

* Siaff Paptrs Dam.^ James /j xxvi, 6. 
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berg', when dispatching an emissary to Frattoe in 1O03 
proudly g^ve him five pounds of dyed silk to carry with him 
as a (oken of bis master's prowess '. Whilst the French 
proposals were still undergoing' inquiry, Frederick h 
already set ao ambitious industrial policy in operation, t 
main feature of which was, not the introduction of a i^ew' 
industry, but the exploitation of the existing manufacture 
of linen. The importation of linen and the exportation 
of flax were forbidden ; and a most elaborate series of 
regulations was devised for the industry which even included 
the provision of a monthly dance and two annual festivals 
for the work-people. In spite of the presence of these 
benevolent features, the new taxation, which was an in- 
evitable part of the scheme, gave rise to great discontent, 
and this was increased when it was found that the projector 
of this monopoly had contrived to make a 'corner * in the 
raw material^ so that it rose to double the price. The 
country' soon became too hot to hold the projector, who 
fled lo Nuremberg; and on the death of Frederick, iQ 
1608, the new taxation was abolished *. 

These cases will suffice to show that, to the existing 
influences of English political and industri^ development 
which favoured the adoption of mercantilist and protective 
measures, there was added the stimulus imparted by the 
provocative example of rival nations. More direct pro- 
vocation was given to England by Flanders. The Spanish 
Netherlands, as one of the earliest seats of the cloth industry, 
had had for several centuries the closest commercial relations 
with England: first as a market for her wool, and after- 
wards, when the weaving industry had been well established 
in England, as a market for half- manufactured cloth which 
was sent to be finished and dyed Jn the Flemish towns. 
With the spread of mercantilist ideas such a contribution to 
the employment of other nations was condemned in principle 
and even prohibited by statute ; but as a necessary con- 
cession to the state of supply and demand, exemptions 
were granted, by Act of Parliament and by royal licence, 
which permitted a valuable trade in white cloth to be 
carried on \ 

By the commencement of the seventeenth century the 
skill of the English craftsmen had so far improved that 
a considerable trade in finished cloth vras done with the 
Mediterranean and the East. There must likewise have 

' WUrttemhrgische Jahrlmchery 1831, ii, p. 121, 
'* Ibid., 1843, p. 242. 
* See above, pp. 89, 123. 
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been the beginnings of a trade with Flanders; for, in r6i2, 
the GovernmeDl of that country, alarmed at the prospect 
of encroachment on one of the chief Flemish industries, 
prohibited the import of alt but white cloths from Eng-tafid. 
Out of this prohibition arose the project started by 
Alderman Cockayne, which presently gained the full 
support of the King and his advisers, requiring that every 
cloth exported from England should be dyed and Rnished 
before leaving the country '. 

It is the supposed success of this scheme that Frederick the iuiu 
List assigns as one of the main causes of the subsequent J"olvcd 
prosperity of the English cloth trade ^. Unfortunately 
for this theory the scheme was a complete and disastrous 
failure. But before examining the actual results it will 
conduce to a better appreciation of the significance of the 
mercantile policy, briefly to consider the issues involved, 
what were the political and economic ideals implied in the 
attempt, and what were the opposing political and economic 
ideals that triuiBphed la its tailure. 

II 

The year 1614 was not only the middle year of James's The 
reign, but its turning-point. It was a year of crisis in the p*>''"|^' 
constitutional history both of England and of France- Id Jg^"""^" '" 
France the States -General were abrupdy dissolved before 
the complaints of the Third Estate had been answered, and 
they were not again summoned till the Revolution, In 
England the ' Addled Parliament,' which met in April, 
was dissolved in June with its grievances unredressed and 
the King's suppljes ungranted. ' I am surprised,' said 
James to the Spanish Ambassador a few days after the 
dissolution, ' that my ancestors should ever have permitted 
such an institution to come into existence, J am a stranger, 
and found it here when I arrived, so that I am obliged to 
put up with what I cannot get rid of" The Ambassador 
reminded him that he was able to summon and dismiss this 
formidable body at his pleasure. * That is true,' said James, 
'and what is more, without my assent the words and acts 
of the Parliament axe altogether worthless ^' 

The cautious and conservative Salisburj-, whose restraining Views of 
influence had sen'ed to moderate the effects of James's ^*^,*''"k'* 
quarrel with his previous Parliament, had lately been "^^ 

' Gardiner, History of England, n, p. 386 ; F. H. Durham, Relalion 
e/Cravin te Trade under James I, in Trans. R. Hist. Soe. 1899. 

' F. List, A national system 0/ poUiiial economy, translated by 
S. Lloyd, p. 13. ^ Gardinerf ii. p. 351. 
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remo'i'ed by death. Those who now possessed the King-'s 
ear were for the most part men of h'ltle experience or 
capacity. There was one amongst them, it is trrje, who 
did not lack either q-uaUGcatlon, but his ambitious and 
over-subtle mind, and his want of moral perception had led 
him to cast an entirely fallacious horoscope of the national 
destinies. In Bacon's views the wisdom of the King' and 
of his chosen ministers was to be the supreme power in the 
constitution. The judges were to be the lions bene3tli thc^J 
throne. Parliament was to serve as a convenient mea(4|^H 
of measuring and conciliating- national feeling-. But the^^ 
King: oug;ht not to be dependent upon Parliament for his 
regular supplies, nor upon trial by jury for the punishment 
of those who resisted his audtority ', 

In the latter half of 16 14, theabandonment of Parliamentary 
government presented an opportunity for realizing some 
of Bacon's ideals ; and the result was to be seen in the 
revival of an unconstitutional form of taxation under the 
thin disguise of a voluntary contribution ; and in the con- 
demnation of a country gentleman by the Star Chamber, 
and the torture of an aged clergyman in the Tower for 
resistance to the imposition and for outspoken criticism of 
the Government". It was in the midst of these iU-Oraened 
proceedings that the plan for the protection of the cloth- 
finishing industry was brought to matudt)'. A proclamation 
was issued, in the month following the dissolution of 
Parliament^ forbidding the export of unfinished cloth ; and 
as the Merchant Adventurers^ Company declared their 
inability to carry on the export trade on such terms, 
a charter was granted^ in February, 1615, transferring their 
privileges to the new company promoted by Alderman 
Cockayne, which undertook to export a gradually in- 
creasing quantity of the dyed and finished cloth. The 
King's advisers assured him that the work was feasible i 
a little time, and very profitable to the state ^ 

That this project was not an isolated phenomenon will 
have been made sufficiently clear by the facts presented 
in the two preceding chapters. In many other industries 
the spirit of monopoly was not, indeed, called into existence 
—it was everywhere latent already— but provided with a 
golden opportunity by the fiscal necessities of the Govern- 
ment, Protection had nominally been afforded to the 
leading English industries by statute for more than 
a century ; but in order to render this really effectual^ there 

' Gardiner, ii. p. 192, iii. p. 3, * Ibid., ii. pp. 270-5. 

* F. H. Durham, J^t/a/ivrts of CroWn to Trade umier /amts J,'p.^\i 
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was required in each case an organization backed by ample 
capital, and strong enough to secure a monopoly of the 
home production whilst enforcing" prohibition on the im- 
porter. To achieve this end, efforts had already been made 
by several industrial groups. In 1611-12 the felimakers 
and the pewterers had attempied to obtain control of the 
whole production in their several trades', and though they 
were unsuccessful in this, the feltmakers procured, in 1613, 
and again in i6zi, special proclamations against im- 
portation ^, whilst the Pewterers" Company, or a syndicate 
of its leading members, farmed the tin monopoly in the 
years 1615-20^. At the very moment of the gram to 
the clothworkers, a capitalist, who was aiming at a monopoly 
in the pin trade, was offering the Government large sums 
for its support, which was ultimately secured. A few 
months later a prohibition was laid upon the imponation of 
glass io the interest of another set of industrial monopolists *. 
But the closest parallel to the case of the clothworkers is 
to be found in the grant made in the following year, for- 
bidding skins to be exported till they had Ijeen dressed by 
the London skinners, and here coo a monopoly was formed 
to exploit the prohibition *. 

That a dose connexion existed between the policy ofRcyal-in 
industrial protection thus indicated, and the fiscal needs of p^*''**"'' 
the Government cannot admit of any doubt. The I^i"g*S;i^'^ii,rtre.- 
claim to le\-y impositions at his own discretion on the rami of . 

import and export trade of the country, which was, of teu.liaiion ^X 
course, the main subject of his disagreement with Parliament* 
had been for the most part argued on the ground of right 
But as the controversy proceeded, the advocates of the 
King's cause began to see the wisdom of basing their case 
more upon grounds of expediency. The King, they 
argued, ought to be allowed the power of taxation in order 
that he might be free to negotiate for the protection of 
national commerce and industry. At the close of a long 
and learned remonstrance addressed to the King, in 1610, 
this argument is forcibly dealt with. 

' The last assault made against this Right of the Kingdom 
wa$ an objection grounded upon policy a^nd matter of 
estate, as that it may so fall out that an imposition may be 
set by a foreign prince that may wring our people, in which 
case the counterpois is to set on the like here upon the 
Subjects of that Prince, which policy, if it be not speedily 



' See above, pp. 155-63. 
* See above, p. 155. 
' See beluw, p. 203. 
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executed, but stayed untill Parliament, may fn the meantime 
prove vain and idle, and much damag;e may be sustained 
that cannot afterwards be remedied. This strain of poUcy 
maketh nothing to the point of right. Our Rule is in this 
Commonwealth of ours " oportct nemlnem ese sapientiorem 
legibus." If there be an inconvenience it is fitter to have 
it removed by Lawful means . . . And it is more tolerable 
to suffer a hurt to some few for a short time than to give 
way to the breach and violation of the right of the whok 
nation^ for that is the true inconvenience '.' 

In t6io the argument thus disposed of had been quite 
subsidiary to the main issue. But in the meantime the quick 
mind of Sir Lionel Cranfield had carried the idea of 
retaliatory duties to its logical conclusion, and was ready 
with a plan for solving the difficulty by giving- taxation as 
a whole a more acceptable character. ' I do well allow,' 
says Bacon, addressing the King, in 1615, as to the 
desirability of calling a Parliament, ' the proposition of 
Sir Lionel Cranfield, being more indeed than I cotild have 
looked for from a man of his breeding' (Sir Lionel had 
been a mercer's apprentice), ^ which is that the revenue by 
the late Impositions raised be turned without diminutioOj 
and perhaps with increase, into raising of rales, not upOQ 
the same things, but where it shall be best for the ad\'a.ntage 
of the Kingdom and the disadvantage of the stranger ; and 
that it may be so handled that it be not done directly as 
a laying down of the Impositions, but in respect of ad- 
vaocing the exportation above the importation." In other' 
words, it was proposed to replace a number of duties 
imposed for revenue purposes only by a protective tariflEl 
This policy, Bacon argued, would have four great advantages. 
It would stop the grumbling at Scotch participation in the 
benefits of English trade by diverting men's minds to the 
evils of foreign imports ; it would provide a revenue that 
could not be legally questioned ; it would meet with less 
objecrion from the commercial classes ; and last, but not 
least, it would * indeed and (^ vera mend the trade of the 
country ^.' 

lii the end it was not deemed prudent to call a Parlia- 
ment, but tlie suggestion of Sir Lionel Cranfield was 
adopted by the King and his advisers on their own 
responsibility. It was, however, considered advisable to 
recommend the new policy to the nation by representing- 
it as the application of the ancient laws of the kingdom 

' iMHsdffwns MSS.,a,%T. 13- 
' Speddiflg, Bacon, v. p. 187. 
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) the exigencies of a pressingf situation. It had been 
founds it was declared, ' that there is imported of latter 
tymcs communibus annis by merchant strangers unto this 
realm, of foreign commodities to an exceeding great value 
more than is exported by tbem ol the native commodities 
of this Kingdom, by means whereof the money and coyne 
of this realm is exported, which in short tymc will wholly 
exhaust the Treasure of this Kingdom.' In order to meet 
this gm^'e crisis, the Privy Council, on December 19, 1615, 
thought fit to issue a number of plain and shon articles, in 
which were summarily collected the remedies provided by 
existing statutes against the impending eviL The gist 
of these articles is embodied in the first of them, which 
declares, ' that all marchant strangers and denizens ' (includ- 
ing as afterwards appears the merchants of Ireland, Jersey, 
or Guernsey) ' which bring any marchandise into this realm 
ought to employ the money which they shall receive for 
the same On the marchandise aod commodities of this 
Realm.' To the due execution of the laws thus sum- 
marized, the King, it was said, was forced to have recourse 
out of inevitable necessity and for the preservation of the 
safety of his realm, yet at the same time it must be insisted 
upon that he was taking a course warranted by ancient and 
juSE laws stilt continuing in use; and similar laws, it was 
added^ existed in Ireland and Jersey '. 

In the foJlowJng month a royal commiKJon was appointed, Acommi*- 
with Sir Lionel Cranfield as chairman, to frame a protective "*'° "j^ 
tariff, ' whereby an ease will follow to his Majestys subjects f^cHni Uic 
. . . yet without Overmuch losse to his Majestys revenue.' titrifr 
' Sir Lionel Cranfield," says the royal letter, ' hath taken 
paines , , . and is able to give you much light. ... It shall 
much facilitate the business if you proceed upon the lines 
he shall lay down. . . . For the rest I leave it to your good 
discretion '.' 

With the endlffis difficulues arising out of the new Counitu- 
policy, or with the way In which the Privy Council was '\™*'' "£" 
kept busy during the following year in dealing with each "he^^w 
case of import and of export ' on the merits,' in granting 
special permits to the harassed merchants for the exporta- 
tion of pipestaves, Or the importation of wine and sugar, wc 
need not here concern ourselves further ■*. It is already 
sufficiently evident that the cloth-working project was only 
part of a wider policy of indirect taxation of a protectionist 
character, and that this policy was rehed upon as a means 

^ frivy Couttcil RegiiUr^ Dec 19, 1615, foL 21, 

* Ibid , Jan. 5, 1616, fol. 132. * Ibid., Mar. 7, 1G16. 
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The economic issue had a scarcely less important bearing 
on the future of the country (han the constitutional one, 
thouj^h it is perhaps one less easy to realize. The contest 
here was between the vested Interests, which were ea- 
deavouring to retain the advantage derived from a surviving 
element of local monopoly, and the larger and freer, but 
less concentrated and less organized, forces of commerce 
and industry, which were seeking to meet the problems 
of production and distribution along the lines of least 
resistance. 

A dear illustration of this situation is furnished by a case 
which was being" argued at this very time before the Privy 
Council, between the Shrewsbury drapers and the London, 
merchants, as to the right to trade in Welsh cloth. In the 
Welsh uplands there had long existed a flourishing 
domestic industry similar to that carried on in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In earlier days, when the activities 
of commerce were not so far-reaching, the drapers of 
Shrewsbury, and other neighbouring towns, enjoyed a 
natural monopoly of the trade in the product of this 
industry. But in the course of the sixteenth century the 
London exporter found his way into Wales, and supplied 
a fresh outlet for the produce of the country weaver's 
loom. At the same time the local drapers began to 
embark a good deal of capital in the finishing processes. 
The drapers of Shrewsbury had declared in 1566 that they 
kept more than six hundred shearmen employed in dress- 
ing cloth before it was sent to the London market, besides 
building houses and finding work for the poor of the 
town '. They now argued that the Privy Council ought 
to support their efforts to sec up a new industry and to 
provide the town population with employment, by prevent- 
ing the London merchants from carrying the Welsh clo^' 
out of the country unfinished. 

The country weavers, on the other hand, took their 
stand on the principle of free trade. They were matiy 
times more numerous than the shearmen of the town, and 

• 8 Eliiabelh, c. 7. 
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they declared, what indeed was undeniably true, that if they 
were restricted to the Supply of the local market, they 
would have less employment and a lower price for their 
wares '. This situation, with the economic issues involved, 
was by no means peculiar 10 this locality. It had, in fact, 
arisen in every part of Kngland where the cloth industry 
was extensively carried on. The exclusive rights, which 
Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Whitchurch atlempied to 
establish over the Welsh district, had been claimed by ^ 

Norwich for the Eastern Counties, by the five chief towns ^ 
of Worcestershire for that county, and by Bridgewater, 
Taunton and Chard for the county of Somerset '. 

All these instances show a distinct development In the Panllel of 
direction of the' territorial economy." which was exemplified tl>c^«"^ 
at this period by some of the sm^er German States, and ^coiwrn*" 
which ser^'cd as a halting-place half-way between the 
'town economy' and the* national economy.' In 1617, 
at the very time when the Shrewsbury drapers were being 
authorised to shut out the London merchants from the 
Welsh district, the Nuremberg merchants, who had been 
carrying on a prosperous trade with the weavers of the 
Saxon V'oigtiand, were excluded at the instance of the 
Saxon traders of Plauen ; and in this case there was no 
national legislature with sufficient authority 10 overrule the 
exclusion, and to give free play 10 the development of 
industry and the employment of capital^. 

That the maintenance of Such restrictions was not renderedUn Frmnce, 
impossible by the existence of a strong national govern-F'"="'- 
ment is shown by the case of France, which retained nianyu^"^ 
of Its internal customs' barriers down to the RevolutionJinttiMi 
It is true that Colbert sought to remove those barriers, and rcitricuons 
it is generally supposed that their continuance was due to 
the triumph of local prejudice and self-interest over the 
wiser purposes of a great statesman. But when it is borne 
in mind that the industrial policy of Colbert was in lis 
alms essentially the same as that of the Stuarts, and 
differed only in the ability and consfetency with which 
it was pursued, it will not seem improbable that the 
obstacles 10 national unity which he was seeking to remove 
with the one hand, he was unconsciously strengthening 
with the other. There can be Utde doubt, for example, 
that the planting of privileged manufactures in the towns 

' Privy Council Rtgister, May 1, il, 16; Aug. 31, Sept. 17, 1613; 
May 33, 1619. 

' See above, pp. 91-J. 

■ Loui£ Beia, Die Industrit ties sOcAsitehen Voigtiandss, p. 38. 
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by Henry IV and Colbert, with a view to fostering' H 
growth of national industry, uvas largely responsible for 
the fact that it was not till the days of Turgot that an 
attempt was made in France to allow that free develop- 
ment of country industry, which had already for more than 
a century been the malnspring^ of the productive power of 
England'. 

Hut the fact that the local privile^^es of the Shrewsbur)- 
drapers were maintained by the Privy Council under the 
personal government of James 1, and removed by Act of 
Parliament in 1624, is not the only evidence that the inter- 
vention of a strong; central government may retard instead 
of promoting the economic unity of a nation. As an 
essential part of its policy of industrial protection, the 
Government was urged to enforce a statute, which to the 
great advantage of the nation had come to be generally 
disregarded, forbidding growers of wool to sell to any who 
were not manufacturers. 

The arguments of the middlemen in defence of their 
calling were incontrovertible; — 

'There is in England 39 English shires, and of these but 
12 that use any quantity of clothing, and of these 12 but 
5 that have any store of woolle of their own breeding . . . 
The places of the growing and the places of the converting 
are as farre distant as the scope of this kingdom wiU give 
leave-. The wooUes growing in the county^ of Worcester, 
Salopp and Stafford are spent partly in Worcester, and 
a great part of them in the countyes of Gloucester, Devon 
and Kent, and much of them in Southampton. The 
woolle of the countyes of Lincoln, Northampton, Rutland, 
Leicester, Warwick, Oxon and Bucks are thus dispersed. 
One sorte of it is carried into the North parts to Leeds, 
Wakefield, Hallifax:, Ratsdale, etc. Another sorte of it Is 
carried parte of it into the East parts to Norwich and see 
wrought by the poore people inhabiting abome tliat coast 
as farr as Yariiiouth, and parte of it into the west parts to 
Exeter, and from thence it is sould to the poore people of 
the Country thereabouts as farr as Plymouth. Some of 
these woolls are carried to the farthest parts of Essex anc 
Suffolk as to Coxall, Brayntree and Maiden. 

* Some woolles growing in Norfolk are brought threescore 
miles or more to London, and from thence carried eight 
score miles and more into North Wales and there draped 
into cloatbeand soe sent back again and soulde in London. 

* Levasseur, /fisf. dts clarses auvriires, !*■* ■*''■' and edit., ii» 
P-7SS- 
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' Thus by the endeivour of the wooll merchant . . . the 
woolles of the several! countries are lx>ug-ht and, being 
sorted, are from thence carried six or seven score miles 
before they be used, because id those places those sorts of 
woolle wilbe improved to the greatest advantage for the 
King- and comonwealth '.' 

The Privy Council manifested some hesitation about The 
interfering with this beneficent freedom of intercourse, but ^^'ovem- 
the pressure of the manufacturing interests, to the support ^ifau's'Sie 
of which the Government was committedj was too strong" to iuiddiem*n 
be resisted, and a provisional order was made, prohibiting f*""? '^'^- 
";e activity of the middlemen between the May sheep- ""^ "'"*' 
shearing and Michaelmas. At the same time, as the fact 
could not be ignored that the majority of the small masters 
engaged in the important manufacture of the new draperies 
could not afford to travel in search of their material, letters 
were sent to the Justices of the Peace of the districts con- 
cerned, instructing them to inform the Privy Council how 
much wool woiild be required, and the Privy Council was 
prepared to grant special licences tolerating the middlemen 
and carriers to that extent ^ Within a month or two of 
this order, country gentlemen were being dealt with in the 
Star Chamber on the charge of buying and selling wool. 
Nor was the attack upon the middlemen confined I0 the 
wool traded Informers were also busy prosecuting similar 
charges against the traders who helped to supply the ever- 
growing population of the metropolis with butter and 
cheese *. 

It would be impossible to Bnd a more instructive refuta- pMimroent 
lion of the prevaJent fallacy ihat national unity has been "ndoes the 
mainly achieved by the strong hand of autocracy, than is Koyaa^taer- 
provided by a comparison of the mercantilist industrial camiium 
policy of the English and French monarchies with the part 
played by Parliament in the same sphere of activity. The 
great advances towards economic unity made by England 
at this time were not the result of brilliant statecraft, 
They were the fruit of the victories of English common 
Sense, achieved almost in silence, and only preserved from 
oblivion by a cursory mention in an obscure corner of 
a repealing statute. At the very time, for instance, when 
Henry IV was setting up privileged industries In every part 

* Sfaie Papers Dom., James I, Ixxic. 13. 

* Privy Council RfpUer,]\i.nK^l,\f>\ii,^^.■^1\-■^■. S« also Apr. 36, 
May II, June 3 : cf. Cunningham, Gr&wth, &c., ii. pp. 398, 504. 

* Privy CouTuH Rfeitier, Sept. t, ifii6, p. 389. 
' Ibid., May 9, l6i3. 
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of France, the English Parliament was declaring it ^ to be 
lawful for every Clothier of what lowne or countie soever 
... to make . . . any true woollen cloth . , . albeit the same 
kind of woollen cloth doe beare specially the name of some 
other county, city or towne within this realm '-* And the 
same Parliament, which In 1623 expressed its condemnation 
of the industrial policy of James I by passing the Siatutt 
of Monopolies and abolishing the restrictions imposed ofl 
trade in Welsh cloth^ performed an even greater service in 
the cause of national unity by repealing a gfreat number of 
Acts, passed under the Tudors or earlier, with a view to 
regulating trade, fixing prices and rents, and inflicting 
restraints and disabilities on Welshmen. Some of these 
enactments were no doubt already obsolete, but In two 
cases at least the repeal was of vital importance to the 
future development of the cloth mariiifacLure in Eng-land. 
One of these was a provision in a statute of Philip and 
Mary forbidding weavers to set up outside the towns ; and 
the other was that Act of Edward VI which had so lately 
been made an insLrument of reaction, forbidding- middlemen 
to deal in wool or yarn *. 



IV 

ActDJil «' We have now seen with what evil auguries for the 
(.(iiuof political and economic future of England the greatest of 
^°^^^"^*the experiments of James I in industrial policy had been 
initiated. We have likewise seen that the foreiijTi examples, 
which probably suggested, or at any rate seemed to justify 
it, carried within them the seeds, if indeed they had not 
already borne the fruit of failure. It is now time to con- 
sider the actual effects of the English mercantilist experi- 
ment in its twofold aspect, as a policy of rctaliadon, 
and as a scheme for securing the prosperity of tiational 
industry. 

it iMdfi lo As a policy of retaliation it was marked by a fatal 
■ disajtroHs arrOgance. It retorted upon the partial exclusion from 
wUh '" ^ single foreign market, not by corresponding measures 
foreign of exclusion, but by an attempt to force open all foreign 
coumriM, markets, not merely to English goods, but to English 
manufactured goods of a particular kind. In view of the 
universal prevalence of mercantilist ideas, it is no wonder 
that such a procedure was strongly resented. The Dutch, 
who had supplied the English with one of their best 

' 4 James I, c. 2, sect. 12. * 3] Jam^ I, c 38. 
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markets, closed (heir ports to Kng-llsh cloth, whether 
finished or unfinished. The English Governmeni there- 
upon prohibited the export of wool to Holland, not only 
from England, but also from Scotland and Ireland, where 
the wool export was more imponant. Yet the wool, it was 
asserted, continued to pass over to Holland under the 
disguise of beer. Then it was proposed to exclude the 
import of Dutch provisions, and to make shift with supplies 
from Ireland; to prevent the Dutch fishermen from fishing 
in the open seas, and to compel every Dutch vessel that 
put into any of our ports to take away the finished and 
dyed cloth as a quarter of its cargo '. Other countries 
followed the Dutch example, and so there was stirred up 
a 'tariff war," which continued 10 rage with evil effects for 
all concerned, and for England in particular, long after the 
unfortunate scheme which originated the trouble had been 
abandoned ^- 

When We turn to investigate the eflfects of the scheme and prc»v« 
upon the condition of national industry, our task is a simple ".jj^^^** 
one. The almost immediate result was a disastrous failure, home 
The new Mercliant Adventurers' Company proved from 
the fii^t incapable of fulfilling its engagement to find 
a market for the finished cloth, and before the year was out 
they were seeking permission to fall back upon the export 
of 'whites.' Bacon wrote to the King, in February 1616^ 
to suggest that ' he ought not to rest and build this great 
wheel of your kingdom upon these broken and brittle pins, 
or try cx|ierimenis further upon the health and body of 
your State/ It was not that he had now cortie to disapprove 
of the policy involved in the plan ; but that he thought the 
new company incapable of carrj'ing it out, and considered 
that it might be more profitable to throw them over and 
make a fresh contract with the original merchant adven- 
turers ". 

In the meantime the export trade in white cloth had'i'HMcouii- 
come almost to a standstill, and from the country districtsi[J^^* 
where there was a large population of weavers dependent [at a sund. 
on this trade for employment, there were heard loud andistili 
bitter complaints. In September of 1616, Bacon writes 
again to the King. ' I perceive the cloth goeth not off as it 
should and that VViltshire is now come in with complaint as 
well as Glouceslerehire and Worcestershire ; so that this 

* Lansdowne MSS-, Tja, fol. 178- 

• F. H. Durham, ReUitions of tkt Crown io Trade uitdir James I, 
p, 218. 

' SpeddiDg, Bacon, v. p. 357, 
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gangrene creepeth on.' Bacon's suggestion now is tl 
a proclamation should be issued forbidding for six months 
the wearing of any stuff made wholly of silk without 
mixture of wool. He thinks that by this bold stroke of 
statecraft ' Your Majesty shall blow a horn to let the 
Flemings know your Majesty will not give over the chase *.' 
Doubb of But there were doubters at the CouncU-table who were 
''Ji'l;™^* inquiring ' how after Easter this work is like to last, and 
whether this company of dyeing and dressing will not 
enforce other countries to make cloth and so take work 
from 100,000 worker?, whilst they now Set On work only 
lOjOoo dyers and dressers^.' And as a matter of fact the 
Dutch had already begun to give a bounty to any one who 
set up a loom. The task of describing at further length 
the unhappy conditions to which things had been brought 
by the pursuit of the new industrial policy, and the 
desperate expedients which the Government were driven to 
consider by way of remedy, is rendered unnecessary by the 
survival of some notes in the handwriting of Sir Julius 
Caesar, which were prepared for the consideration of the 
King in Council in September, 1616. The extracts which 
follow are full of unconscious irony, and require 
comment. 

' Means to avoid the present stand of cloth. 

' (1) Commi^oners honest and substantial and sufficiei 
for skill to be presently appointed for the viewe of the 
cloth brought weekely to Blackwell Hall, and the faulty 
cloth to be returned uppon the clothier with imprisonment 
till he put in security to answer it in the lawej and the 
good to be justly valued according to the usual prices for 
these two years past and the new Merchant Adventurers 
enforced to buy the same. 

'■ (2) So many of the new Merchant Adventurers as shall 
refuse to lay out for cloth such sommes as they bave 
subscribed for to bee presently committed to abide the 
censure of the Star Chamber for abusing of his Majesty and 
the State in so desperate and dangerous a case as this is. 

' (3) The fines of them to be employed in the buyeing of 
doth for the riddance of the market. 

'(4) So many in London as are thought worth j£io,ooo 
to be moved by my Lord Mayor to buy up clothes for 
jt 1,000 at the least; especially all woollen diapers of half. 
that worth, viz. ^^^5,000. 

'(5) Expresse commandement and present example ol 
King's Counsellors and Courtiers and all their servants to 

^ Speddingj vi. p. 74. ■ LansiiowHe AfSS^ 15a, fol a^t. 
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wear nothing but broad cloth in their gownes, clofces, 
girthes, robes or breeches till Easter next, to the end that 
wooUendrapers may be encouraged to buy the doth made 
or to be made before that day ; or else on paine of imprison- 
ment not to come into Court. , . .' 

*(io) And if it bee doubtful whether these proceedings 
a]?ree with law, the answere is that they doe, for ihe law 
giveth place to parlous cases of State and leavcth them to 
be provided ior by the wisdom of the King" and his 
Counsellors and -" Saius rei'pttAIicae s^ufirema /er«/," which 
is a sufficient answer to all cavillers and peevish lau'yers '.' 

In January. 1617^ the new company surrendered their 
ter, and the old company was reinstated. I-ater in the 
the King in a public proclamation made a comptete 
recantation of the whole design ; but it may be added that 
this repentance, however salutary, did not save the nation 
from the penalty already incurred by the rashness of its 
rulers. The cloth industry did not wholly recover from the 
ill effects of the disturbance till ihe end of the reign. 
Neveriheless some words of royaJ wisdom are well worthy 
of quotation. 

'We declared our desires,' he said, ' to have brought to 
passe as a principal work of our times the manufactures of 
dying- and dressing; of broad cloth within this realm . . . but 
finding that time discovereth many inhabiliiies which cannot 
at first be seen ... we intend not to insist and stay longer 
upon specious and faire showes which produce not the frut 
our actiotis do aim at . . . perceiving that the former 
groundes proposed to us by the UndenaJsers of that Worke 
consisted more in hopes then in effects, and finding' the 
work itself to bee too great to bee brought to pass in a very 
short time *.' 

It has been the aim of a certain school of economic 
writers, of whom Frederick List is perhaps the best known, 
to emphasize the dependence of a prosperous economic 
development upon a consciously adopted and strong:Iy 
directed national policy. The historical facts as to the 
manner in which commercial supremacy has passed in the 
course of centuries from city to leagiie, and from lea^e to 
nation, from the Italian to the German, and from the 
Dutchman to the Eng-lishman, have been eloquently 
advanced in support of this doctrine'. What they ud- 

^ Lansdovme MSS., clii, 56, fol. 271. 

' J/i/f /'d^Jcri /?(7wi, Proclamalioiisby King James J, Aug. 13,1617, 
' F. Lai, A Naiievta/ System 0/ PoUtual Econdmy,\.tiS\.h[si.\tA by 
S. Lloyd. 
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donbtedly tend to show is that political lircmnKa nee 
had a great share in determiaiagr the rdative r»i M w iiii 
scmiglh and jM'asperity of rirai stales. Bat that ts after 
all a trmh whxh, clioagfa Jt may ha\'e been unduly over- 
looked ID abstract ai^guiDcat, b^ seldooi beet) postdTch- 
questiooed. 

That the growth within a nation of a sonod poEtkal 
Organization, based on the mutual rspect of classes and the 
incpeasin? recognition of indi\'idual freedooit leading' hj 
a natnraT process to the achievement of organic natiooal 
unity, under the influence of whidi the restriclKXis on 
internal tnteroourse faU gradually away, whilst the bordeo 
of unneoes&aJ^' Or arbitral^' taxation is thrown off die 
shoulders of the producers of wealth— that such a derelop- 
ment is a factor of vital importance in the attaimnent of 
economic efficiency and prospcntj-, and that the ffloral and 
intellectual energy generated in die process coatributes in 
a high degree towards the same end, probably no economist 
would vertture to deny. It would also be generally admitted 
that the more conscious policy by which wise kings or states- 
men have cleared the channels for the healthy flow of natural 
forces, which tbey might misdirect but could not create or 
annul, is to be reckoned among the favouring circumstances 
to which 3 nation owes its material power and wealth. 

But of nadooal policy in this restricted sense, little or 
nothing has ever been consciously adopted as a mere means 
to economic ends. Freedom, internal unity, pure and 
responsible administration have been sought as ends in 
diemselves, and are never likely to be sought or gained 
from any other motive. Although therefore in looking 
back upon history we shall have to attribute \ery muiji 
of the trend of economic development to the working of 
underlying political causes, we must not expect to see much 
direct and conscious connexion between such causes and 
dieir effects. The political condidons which are most 
effectual are not at the beck and call of any statesman, 
however finely inspired or however completely clothed with 
the mandate of an aspiring people. They arc slowly biuli 
up for the most part in silence and obscurity by the 
manifold operation of national temperament and national 
character» and only to long historical retrospect do they 
emerge in the bold outline of a constitutional system. 

It has been said with truth that the foundations of 
England's industrial ascendancy were laid in the centuries 
that preceded her adoption of the principle of international 
free trade ; and it has been argued that England owed the 
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Stan she had already gained in competition with other 
nations to the successful adoption of a mercantilist policy 
of bold economic aggression. Something has been done in 
this chapter to dispose of some of the facts upon which this 
argtiment is based ; and it will be sufficient in conclusion to^ 
suggest another possible theorj' of English national progress, 
namely, that by the freedom of her internal intercourse 
and by the comparative absence of mercantile restrictions, 
England had been, during at least two centuries, not only 
building up those productive powers which were the 
admiratioR and the envy of continental theorists, but also 
making the one essential preparation for her subsequent 
adoption of the principle of a larger freedom of trade. 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE TRADE UNION 

I 

The strug-gle within and between the various trading 

and industrial organizations, which has been the subject of 
the preceding chapters, has presented itself in two main 
aspects, It was a conflict between the sm^ill capitalist and 
the large capitalist ; and it was also a conflict between in- 
dustrial capital and commercial capital. At the outset the 
interests opposed to each other were in both these tT»"0 
cases tlm same. The industrial capital was mosdy in the 
hands of the small capitalist, whilst the large capitalist was 
generally a mere trader. But as tlie development pro- 
ceeded this identification ceased to be valid. Industrial 
capital was so far victorious as to win for itself an equal 
place as an organized interest alongside cornmercial capital. 
The cause of the small master, on the other hand, so far as 
his share in organization was concerned, suffered in most 
cases irreparable defeat, for the simple reason that the 
greater part of industrial capital was passing out of his 
hands to assume larger forms in the hands of a new class 
of manufacturers, who might still be traders to some extent, 
but whose principal function it was to be employers an^ 
organizers of labour. 

The way in which the organizations set up to defend 
small master against one kind of capitalist became the 
instrument of his subjection to another kind, is well illus- 
trated by the case of the Fettmakere' Company. We have 
seen how that company had its origin in the movement 
amOflgst the poorer feltmakers to rid themselves of their 
dependence on the capital of the haberdashers for a supply 
of their material, and how aii attempt was made to ijse 
their newly acquired charter as a means of attaining that 
object. The disaster in which that experiment ended did 
not prevent the corporation from persevering in the more 
orthodox aim of obtaining its recognition by the city as one 
of the livery companies, and so acquiring authority to 
control the trade in London, So early as i6i2 a com- 
mittee of the Common Council reported in favour 
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admitting the new company, but on this and on several 
subsequent occasions, ivhen the feltmakers' claims were 
supported by a sjjecial mandate frorn the l^ng-, the influence 
of the haberdashers, who still retained a large interest in 
the manufacture, was strong enough to procure their defeat. 
Little by little, however, in spite of many roisfortunes, the 
real control of the trade passed into the hands of the felt- 
makers, and at length, in 1650, they attained by virtue of 
their own improved position that recognition which the 
royal authority had been powerless to secure for them K 

To realize the nature of the change which had slowly ?«)<'«" of 
been effected we must contrast the condition of the felt- -n''^*^'^'* 
makers in 1650 with what it had been in 15S0. At theand'w 
earlier date the haberdashers could cLdm thai mafly of the I's*" 
more prosperous feltmakers were on their side^ and the 
small masters admitted ihts, * It may be that some of the 
rytcbest feltmakers , . - do somewhat hold themseU'es con- 
tented . . . because that they with ready money and parte 
- credit do buy much, and have the choice and best." They 
themselves. On the other hand, were at the mercy of the 
merchants, who sold them the refuse of their wool, and since 
they complained had refused to supply them at all". In 
1650 it is the poorer feltmakers dependent upon them for 
relief whose support is claimed by the haberdashers, since 
' the Company of Feltmakers looke not at all at the pre* 
ser\''ation of their poore members, but at ihe upholding of 
their better sort." In reply to this the feltmakers offer to 
take over the charge of the poorer members, and while they 
make the strict regulation of apprenticeship a strong pare 
of their case, they add that ' many of the trade employ ten, 
twenty or thirty persons and upwards in picking and 
carding of wool and preparing it for use, besides journeymen 
and apprentices' ^ 

Thus at the commencement of the strtjggle the feltmakers Jonmey- 
were the ' workmen " of the haberdashers^and the small master """ 
was scarcely, if at all, divided by cla^ interests from the J^]""" 
journeyman and the apprentice. Incorporation was sought tauw 
for as a means of freeing the master from his dependence 
on the capital of the merchant, and of securing at the same 
time the statusof the journeyman. In the face of acommon 
enemy this solidarity was maintained till both objects were 
achieved. But in proportion a& the masters became capi- 
talistSf the Journeymen of necessity became a distinct class 

' City Repertories, xxx. 345 and Ix. 193 ; State Papers Dom^ 
J amis /, 16 19-2 j, p. 442. 

' Lans4envt» MSS,^ jotviii. a8, * Repertories, Ix. 195. 
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wilh separate interests, inheriting, however, from the struggles 
of the past the advantages of a protected Status and the 
habit of combined acuon. From 1650 onwards the haber- 
dashers disappear from the scene, and in the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century the conHict of the previous century 
between the small master and the merchant repeats itself f 
the relation of die journeyman to the master. And pi 
cisely in the same manner as the earlier situation and the 
later are related to each other as two stages of an industrial 
evolution, so the seventeetith-century company, which was 
the issue of the one, is related to the eighteenth -ceati 
trade union, which was the issue of the other. 

Thus the disintegration of the small master type gai 
rise to the formation of the two elates most characteristic 
of modern industry, that of capitalist manufacturers on the 
one bMid, and that of workmen without capital on il 
other. And it is not only the inner development of il 
new corporations of the seventeenth century that illustrat 
this process. The history of the bodies of yeomanry, 
which during the sixteenth century had come, as we 
have seen, to represent the class of small masters within 
the older companies, supplies evidence of the same 
character in greater detaiL It shows how the small 
master was enabled, by a temporary identification of his 
class with the advancing cause of industrial capital, to 
defend his own status and even to secure a degree of 
privilege against outside workers ; and how subsequently 
in the concentration of the larger manufactures which 
naturally resulted from the growth of industrial capital, 
he was gradually replaced by the beginnings of the factor 
system. 

A clear case of this kind Is that of the Clothworkers' 
Company. It has been shown in a previous chapter that 
the main line of cleavage within this company at the be^ 
ginning of the seventeenth century was drawn, not between 
employers and employed, but between the mercantile 
interest and the industrial interest. The governing body 
was mainly composed of merchants engaged in the export 
of cloth from every part of the country, who had no special 
interest in conniving at the infringement of the regulations 
which protected the status of the London craftsmen. The 
larger employers, who would have been glad to get rid o( 
those restrictions, required the support of the small masters 
in their attempts to prevent the export of unfinished cloth. 
The members of the industrial section united therefore in 
the twofold demand, that the company should assist 
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checking' tbe unlawful exportation, and that it should take 
measures against the rauhiplication of apprentices and the 
formation of industrial partnerships. But whilst the au- 
thorities of the company had every motive for evading the 
6rst demand, it was possible to arrive at something like 
unanimity in regard to the second. The records of the 
Clothworkere' Court during the first half of the seventeenth 
century reveal an increasing tendency on the part of the 
larger employers to ignore the restrictions on apprentice- 
ship ; but at the same time they serve to show that the 
authority of the company was constantly used for the 
suppression of this tendency. The company lent its sup- 
port to the small masters, in their endeavours to bring all 
the artisans of their craft attached to other companies 
tuider its supervision and control. U acquiesced In. if it 
did not promote, an Act of Common Council obtained in 
1618, the sole purpose of which was to protect the status 
of the small master, and a bill framed upon the same tines 
was presented to Parliament, though it was not carried 
through, in the year 1624 ^ 

In the course of the seventeenth century the conditions bni ihcjr 
in the cloth-working industry underwent a development ^"K*"' 
similar to the one already noticed in the case of the felt- te^ij^ hy 
makers. When the grievances of the industrial section journey - 
were once more formulated by the yeomanry at the time """ 
of the Civil War. the specific aims of the small master seem 
to have dropped almost out of sight, and from the Restor- 
ation onwards there are increasing signs of the displacement 
of this class by a body of larger employers on the one 
hand, and by a mass of journeymen on the other. By the 
middle of the reign of Charles 11, the interests of the in- 
dustrial rank and tile are represented by a combination, not 
of small masters, but of journeymen, who complain of the 
employment of country workmen*. In 1682 we hear of 
journeymen taking the favourable opportunity of a shipping" 
order to refuse to work under twelve shillings a week'. 
And simultaneously with the appearance of the modern type 
of workman we see the rise of the modern type of industrial 
capitalist. In 1689 a number of small masters complained 
to the Ciothworkers' Court of 'some mercbatits that keep 
journeymen clothworkere, packere, pressers, dyers and 
others to work in their houses, and not only imploy them 
in doing their own work but also other merchants' clothes, 

> Nis/. AfSS. Comm. Third Rep., App.. p. JO. 
" Ctpthworkcrf Court Bcek^ Dec. lo, 1675. 
» it>Ed.,Aug,i6,l68x 
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which in the end will prove the ruine of many families in 
the working traded' 

At first sight it might seem as if what had taken place in 
the two cases thus briefly ouilined, Was a mere reversion of 
the small masters into the journeyman class from which 
they had emerged in the fifteenth century. But to take 
this \'iew is to overlook the essential element of progress, 
which gives the whole development its true significance. 
The position both of employer and of workman at the 
end of the seventeenth century was widely different from 
what it had been at the beginning of the fifteenth centurj'. ^ 
The small masters' organization bad served as the training.^l 
ground for a new species of capitalist^ the modern ' captain " 
of industry.' Its influence upon the rank and file of 
industry' had been still more educatiooal, Even if the 
whole class of small masters had been reduced by the 
intrxjduction of larger industrial capital to the level of 
journeymen, the result, from the point of View of social 
progress, could not be regarded as an entire loss. The 
advantage gained is to be measured by comparing the 
unsteady, isolated and impermanent character of journey- 
men's combinations in the fifteenth centurj' with the increas- 
ingly coherent, continuous and influential activity of trade 
unions since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

In tracing backwards the spiritual ancestry of th' 
Organized skilled workman of tlie present day, the first 
link is undoubtedly to be found in the small master of the 
seventeenth centur>*. It is in his efforts after organization, 
partly in their success, but quite as much in their failure, 
that the immediate antecedents of the modern trade union 
are to be sought. We have so far been following tb 
history of tliese effons along two main lines, the attem 
to preserve an active share in the control of the older 
companies by means of the yeomanry organization or 
otherwise, and the attempt to secure economic independence 
through separate incorporation. The movement reached 
high-water mark in the second of these aspects under the 
personal government of Charles 1, and in the first of them, 
under the Commonwealth. After that it began perceptibly 
to ebb. The small master was gradually ousted from his 
share in the older companies, and the political circumstances 
were no longer favourable to the formation of new ones. 
The Secret of this retrogressive movement was that trans- 
formation of the small master into the journeyman which 
has already been described. And just as we found the 
^ Clothworkirs* Ctjuri Boo^, Aug. 14, 16S9. 
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small master in the sixteenth century- stru]Cfg;ltn^ to adapt 
and appropriate the traditions of the superseded handicraft 
organization, so we shall find the journeyman at the close 
of the seventeenth century endeavouring to build up a new 
status out of the ruins of the small master. With the clear 
emergence of this new class, conscious of its special interests 
and combining- eflfectually for their promotion, our story 
ends. From that point onwards the reader will be able to 
place himself in abler hands '. But in order to realize the 
conditions which shaped the later movement we must trace 
the decay of the constitutional position of the small master. 



n 

The significance of the development by which the Court 
of Assistants came to be the governing body of the livery 
company, has been set forth in detail in an earlier chapter. 
This concentration of all executive and ek'Ctoral power in 
a few hands, represented, in so far as it was due to economic 
causes, the dominance within the companies of the interests 
of the trader or merchant employer over the purely in- 
dustrial interests. The policy of industrial protection 
adopted by the Stuarts afforded a strong rallying point for 
resistance to the power thus exercised by the traders. The 
history of each of the new corporations, such as the feli- 
makcrs, the glovers, and the pinraakers, began, as we have 
seen, in the revolt of an industrial section against the 
governing body of one of the older companies, who were 
accused of usurping power without exercising proper con- 
trol, and of being, as the craftsmen said, like changelings 
in their cradle. But there were a number of other cases in 
which the movement assumed marked proportions without 
leading to a definite and permanent separation. 

The case of the clothworkers supplies a good illustration 
of the influence of the Government's industrial policy on 
the constitutional relations of the classes within a company. 
When the Privy Council wsb on the point of completely 
adopting Alderman Cockayne's project for dyeing and 
dressing all English cloth, the Cloihworkere' Court received 
a letter from the Lord High Treasurer 'touching some 
better government to bee . . . established over the artisan 
clothworkers of this companie without the which his Lord- 
ship thought it wolde bee harde to effecte that great and 
hooourable work intended to be established. Uppon the 

» S. and D. Webb, tiUlory of Trade Uittpnism, 
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readinge of which letters procured (as it is thought) by the 
tneane of the artisan clothworkera of this companie of whom 
a good number being this daie here assembled, it was de- 
manded what it is that they required . , , whereumo they 
made answer that iirst ihey required that suite and meanes 
might be made for the reducing ofall artisan cloihworkers, as 
Well free of the company of Merchant Taylors as of ani'e other 
company within this citie whatsoever, under the rule ... of 
this company. And next it was required by some of the 
saide Artisan Clothworkers here then present that the . . . 
government of the manuell artisan dothworkers might be 
wholly referred to the Wardens and Assistants of the Yeo- 
manry, but in this point they did dissente, for some an< 
the most parte of them were of a contrarie mynde '.' 

The reason for this division of opinion amongst the 
members of the industrial section is doubtless to be found it 
the fact that the small masters, whilst strongly in favour of 
the protectionist proposals to which the Company refused 
to lend its support, were at the same time unwilling to 
transfer the government of their trade from the hands of 
the merchants who composed the Court of the Company, 
to those of the larger employers, who were promoting the 
protectionist movement but who would be much less likely 
than the merchants to maiatain the apprenticeship regu- 
lations which safeguarded the status of the small master. 
The result of this balancing of motives was that the unity 
of the company, although it underwent a severe strain, was 
preser\'ed throughout the crisis. 

The Skinners' Company, in circumstances almost exa.cdy 
the same, was scarcely so fortunate and appears to have 
suffered a temporary disruption. The governing body of 
the skinners, like that of the clothworkers, liad come to be 
composed of merchants engaged in foreign commerce, who 
were more concerned in developing the export trade in 
skins produced by the country as a whole than in fostering 
the London industry of dressing skins. The industrial 
section complained that they were excluded from the export 
trade and at the same time deprived by it of their raw 
material^. As in the case of so many other trades, an 
agitation begun in Elizabeth's reign met with conditions 
favourable to success under James I. The artisan skinners, 
like the feltmakers, managed to get an Act passed by Jai 
first Parliament for the protection of their interests ag 

' ClQihwurkert' Couri Boot, Dec 17, 1614, 

^ Hht. MSS. /?«j*., Salisbury MSS^ iv. pp. 91-4 ; Lansdowne MSS*^ 
IxKJ. 54. 
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the merchants'. They also obtairied a grant from the 
King, but this, instead of separating^ them from the Skinners' 
Company by a fresh incorporation, proceeded to remodel 
the constitution of that company so as to secure for them 
equal rights within it. Every other year the master of the 
company and two of the four wardens were to be chosen 
from the industrial scction.and In the alternate years when the 
master was a merchant, three of the wardens were to be 
practical skinners. In the same way the two interests were 
to have equal representation upon the Court of Assistants'. 
As the Skinners' Company refused to carry out this arrange- 
ment, the London industrialists continued their agitation, 
and, under the influence of the protectionist movement then 
at its height, demanded a prohibition on the export of 
certain cLisses of skins until they were dressed. Capitalists 
were ready to finance the monopoly if it were secured. 
The King was willing to grant the necessary patent, but the 
Privy Council after hearing the merchants stayed it as 
inexpedient •*. The two sections of the Company continued 
their dispute under Charles I*; and as late as 1749 the 
artisan skinners were endeavouring to maintain the validity 
of the revised constitution before a court of law ', 

In both the above cases the rising power of the capitalist sod of the 
manufacturer is to be observed as the moving force, which ^^^^ 
gives an almost involuntary direction to the action of the tivcd— not 
rank and file of small masters. Alike in attempts to remodel by the 
the old corporations and in the formation of new ones, h 's j^*^^^*^ 
his interest rather than theirs that tends to find predomin- masttr— 
ating expression. And especially where the element of 
monopoly was potent^ the intervention of the royal power 
in favour of industrj' was a very doubtful advantage 10 the 
small maslers or to the journeymen employed by them. 
The truth of this, as far as the setting up of new corporations 
is concerned, has been already illustrated in the cases of 
the pinmakers, the playing-card makers and the beaver- 
makers*. Another instance, in addition to the two just 
cited, of the application of the same truth to the remodelling 
of an old corporation, is furnished by the case of the 

" 3 James I, t 9. 

' Hazlitt, Livery Companies, p. 354; Livery Cempamti Comm, 

Rei., i. 3*8; Rememdramia, it. a82. 

' Pritiy Cmmcii iir^aUr, Nov. 13, 1616 ; Jan., Feb. 36, 1617 j also 
Statt Papers Dom., James I, Ijuctvi. 77, xcvii. 102, 

* State Papers Dout., CkarUs I, cccxxix. 30. 

" Livery Comfiiinies Lomm. Rep., i. 38S. 

' See also the complaint of the Clockmakers in Atleins and Overall's 
account of that ConipiiDy, p. 60. 
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Weavers* Company. In 16^8 Charles T sanctioned a most 
ambitious proposal for the enlargement of the powers of 
that company. The London weavers were to be amalga- 
mated with diase of Canterbury, and to be empowered to 
appoint delegates in any town or city in the kingdorn, AH 
the silk weavers of London were to be brought under the 
company's control, and all the goods made there were to 
be viewed and sealed at its hall. In return for this grant 
of monopolvj the company bound itself to levy eightpence 
On every pound of silk wrought by an English weaver, and 
a shilling a pound from alien weavers K A year later the 
Gov-emment received a petition from a great number of 
journeymen weavers who had been long out of work, and 
some of them abated out of their wages. They considered 
their distress to be due to the payment which masters of 
the Company of Weavers had to render to His Majesty, for 
certain privileges which they were able to perform * by 
keeping four or five apprentices, and so sitting at little 
charge through keeping few or no journeymen, whereas 
those who employed the petitioners must either abate the 
price of their labour as they had already begun to do or 
else would be unable to seU at the same prices as others*.' 

AH these facts, and many others adduced in previous 
chapters, tend to show that the industrial protection move- 
ment of the Stuart period, though it professed to champion 
the cause of the small master whose class constituted the 
indusifiaJ democracy of that time, and though it often 
enlisted his support and was carried to a successful issue 
with his assistance, was not animated mainly by a. regard to 
his interests, and did not as a matter of fact tend to subser^-c 
them. But the victories thus won with his help and in his 
name, whilst they served in many cases to undermine his 
economic status, quickened his sense of his rights and kept 
his capacity for organization alert and vigorous. At the 
time when the Civil War broke out, the cause of the 
organized small master as such was to a great extent 
already a lost cause, and he was within measurable distance 
of being driven to take his stand with the journeyman class, 
and to furnish, by virtue of his traditions and of his capacity 
for social action, the nucleus of a new form of organization. 

It is this prophetic signiiicajice which lends a peculiar 

' Srixte Papen Dom., Charlis I, 1638, p. 454 ; see aJsd cccxciii. 
48, 56, ;?; ccccvil 79; ccccix, 302-j ; ccccxx. 69; ccccxxi. 1; 
ccccxxjx. 2 \ ccccjLxxi. 22. 

* Ibid., ccccxxvii. 89; for a rettospecLive view of the Weavers' 
history see HarUian MSS. 1262. 
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to the last heroic stand made by the small master, s 

e inspiration of that ardent outburst of democratic "" '™*" 
feeling which slgfnalized the opening of the Commonwealtli ^n'd^ibe 
period. Now for the first time his position in the Industrie Commou- 
organization, of which he was nominally a member, mig^ht """i" 
be discussed, not as a matter of vested interest, but as 
a question of high abstract prindple, 

' All Legal Jurisdiction," say the commonalty of the The 
weavers in presenting thdr case to the House of Comnions, wca"" 
' over a number of people or society of men must either be f^e toci»i 
primitive or derivative. Now primitive jurisdiction is un- compact 
doubtedly in the whole body and not in one or more 
members, all men being by nature equall to other and all 
Jurisdictive power over them, being founded by a compact 
and agreement with them, is invested in one or more 
persons who represent the whole and by the content of 
the whole are impowered to govern by such rules of 
equality towards all as diat both governors and governed 
may know certainly what the one may command and the 
other must obey, without the pcrfonnance of which mutual 
contract all obligations are cancelled and that jurisdictive 
power returns unto its first spring — the people from whom 
it was conveighed. And doubtless whatever power our 
governors of the Corporation of W^eavers may pretend and 
plead for, if they have any rationally, they had it at first 
ftom the whole body.' 

Having thus firmly estabUshed their rights, upon the sound » a basis 
basis of democratic first principle, the weavers proceed to "*! "'*'"■*■ 
dispose of the counter arguments based on royal grants, by j"^^j„j^._ 
quoting the earliest charter to show that ' there is not any 
oneliberty that is granted to them buiwhat is also granted to 

the meanest member of the said Company So that it 

is clear this Grant was not to so many particular men but to 
the whole society and what power soever any person or 
persons were afterwards invested wJthall must of necessity 
be by the consent^ eieciion and approbation of the whole 
body ; and if our Egyptian Taskmasters have any other 
Commission for their usurped power over us why do they 
not produce it ? Certainly jf they could, they would, but 
having none, they plead custom and Presidents, both which 
they will find but bnjken reeds to lean upon, but rotten 
props to support their worm-eaten Soveratgnty '.' 

The commonalty of the founders in 'an addressment to The 
the worshipful master, wardens, and assistants ' of their foondere 

' The Cast of the Commt?naiiy of the Corporatien of Weaven ej 
London iruiy siattd. Guildhall Library. 
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company in 1651, assume a tone of Chnstmn remonstrance, 
and clodie ihcir argtunent in more pious phraseologj". but 
their attitude is fundamentally the same. ' Whereas it is 
most falsely and unjustly reported that we are those whose 
design it is to overthrow and bring into confusion the 
g'ovcrnment of this company . . . we do for our pans 
declare that vc are so tender of the reputation of j'ou our 
Governors that we are in nowise wilUng to do anjthin^ of 
a disparaging reflection upon you, but to attend the 
providence of God for a reducement of ourselves to our 
primitive rig;hts and privileg-es, and this we know is 
justifiable both by the law of God of Nature and of 
Nations, the motive being the consideration of the engage- 
ments that lieth upon you to preserve the liberties of these 
people over whom you rule. For very sensible we are of 
many things done in the exercise of your power altogether 
inconsistent with the laws of righteousness, the rules of 
safety, and our public good- Therefore seeing men in all ages 
have through their supine carelessness degenerated from 
the righteousness of their first principles ■.-. . suffer us to 
persuade you to a recollection of all those things that arc 
held up on corrupt customs. . . . Now we humbly desire 
you would let us have the Charter of the Company read — 
without which we are in no rational capacity to know our 
privileges — but we shall be led in a way of ignorance and 
blindntes as we have been hitherto all our days, doing 
things we know not why for ends we know not what K' 

There was not wanting similar high argument on th< 
other side. A member of the Clothworker^' Court produced 
the crowning example of this method when in attempting 
to confute the democratic opinions prevalent in his own 
company, he cited the instance of the concentration of light 
in the sun and moon as a precedent for the monopoly of 
power employed by the Court of Assistants. ' We doubt 
not to say that God in the beginning did not only give 
a resemblance of Politicall power, when the Light created 
on the first, was on the fourth day contracted in those two 
great Rulers of the world, but that he did it according to 
Ordinances, for the Psalmist speaking of Heaven and Earth 
Baith ; They continue this day according to thy Ordinances 
(Psalm 1 19) ; and therefore called the Ordinances of heaven 
and earth. (Jer. 33). . . . And as God in the 2 Kings 17 
complaineth, That they neither feared God nor did after their 
Ordinances nor after their customes : so (and not without 
cause) do the present Governours complain at this present 
> W. M. WLlliama, Aftt$aJs ofthe Founder^ Company, p. 108. 
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of our dissenting brethren.' These, however, are but 
Ornamental preliminaries to the main argument which is 
based, not without a considerable amount of sophistry, 
upon the charters and ordinances of the company ^ As 
a rule the possessors of power content themselves with 
appealing to the usage of the pre\'ious two centuries. 

The rulers of the Weavers' Company, it Is true, had The _ 
a va^e notion that their privileges had been confirmed by ^J^"" 
Magna Charta^ but they did not omit 10 provide their claims cite the 
with a much sounder legal foundation. They pointed out aue of 
that ' this manner of electing the officers of corporation by [Iq^**' 
a certain select number of rank and degree (as is practised 
in London and other popular Cities) hath long been resolved 
in a case of Law by all the Judges to be good and agreeable 
with the Law for the avoiding of popular disorder and con- 
fusion (notwithstanding the word Commonalty specified 
in the Charter) as may clearly appear in the Lord Cooke's 
fourth report, fol. 77-78, touching Corporations ^,' 

It is highly probable that few of the companies containing' Wide- 
a rank and file of craftsmen escaped the contagion of the =?""•< 
democratic movement. Exceedingly scanty as the published 'f 1™/ " 
records of the companies are, we have an account of a crisis movement 
of this kind in no less than seven: the Pewterers(i64i)^, the ?"^>^' 
Stationers (1661) *, the Saddlers (1646)", the Clothworkers ,^'!i^"hi« 
(1647-51), the Weavers (164S), the Founders (1651). and 
the Clockmakers (1656)". In several cases the inter- 
ference of the House of Commons was invoked on behalf 
of the craftsmen, not only on the ground of principle but 
because of the support they had rendered to the popular 
cause, to which they declared their rulers were unfriendly. 
' At the beginning of the war,' say the Weavers, ' many of us 
and our seri'anta engaged for the Parliament and in their 
absence they (the foreigners admitted by the Company) 
being generally malignant, staying at home ... by degrees 
got all the trading' with the consequence they add that 
hundreds of them have been driven to become ' Porters, 

' Tie Got'trnment of Ike Fullers, Shearmen and Chfhworkert iff 
LOHifon as pravtd ^ their Charters and Orrlinames. A copy of thiJ 
tract is [o be found in the British Museum and GuildhatL LibraTiea. 
The Clothwoikers' Company repriated it, 18.31. 

' A nreviate of ike fVeaverf Business be/ore the Hoi^' Committee 
pf the ifousf of Common! in Star Chamber, 1648, p. 4. Brit. Mus. 

* C. Welch, Hist, ef Peivterers' Company, ii. p. 105. 

* Pftith'» of Mjstrr tmd Workmen Printen (0 the Hottst of Commons, 
British Museum, 669, f ^. 

' J. W. Sherwell, Hiii. of Saddlers' Company,-^. 153. 

* Atkins iStA Overall, History if Clockmakers^ p. 60. 
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Labourers, Waterfjcarers, ChJmneysweepere. Saltcr>-ei7 aiid 
Small -cholemen '.' And the CommonaJty of the Foundera, 
after their claim ' to an equal powtr with the Court of Assis- 
tants in ^vernment and authorit)" without distinction of 
persons,' had been denied by the rulers of their company, 
appealed against them to the House of Commons, declariflg 
that ' the major parte of the-ra are notoriously disaffected to 
the present Government and upon all opportunities have 
manifested their maligttit>- in words and deeds and thai 
they do countenance the Clarke of the Company who is a 
Mocker and Scoffer of all manner of godlineai and holiness 
and goodness, in conniving at and passing ov^er his unfailb- 
ftilness ^.' 

To Such appeals the Long Parliament tn its most revolu- 
tionary period could not turn a deaf ear. The commonalty 
of the weavers received permission to manage their elections 
by the choice of 140 representatives to act for the whole 
body ^j and though the Coun of Assistants forcibly kept 
these delegates out of the Hall, some concession to the 
theory of popular government seems to have been tuade for 
a time. In the records of the Clothworkers it is possible to 
follow the history of the movement in that company in some 
detail, but it will here Suffice to indicate its main features 
and its result. On January iS, 164S, certain propcKitions 
made by the wardens and others of the yeomanry having 
been read by the Court of Assistants, Hhe Yeomanry were 
called in and upon debate thereof at large , . . it was agreed 
that for the conservation of peace and unity in the whole 
body of this Company . . . that six gentlemen of this 
Company and six more of the Yeomanry should joync 
together as one Committee and debate the matfet^ in 
question as well amongst themselves as by advice 
Councell if need shall require*,' 

At the first meeting of the Committee, the matter 
question being whether the election ofofficers were not in the 
master wardens and commonalty according to the letter of 
the Charter, the ' Case of Corporations ' as reported by Coke 
was cited as proving that elections by a selected number 
Were good and allowable in law, Upon this point the 
representatives of the yeomanry desired to consult with 
their counsel. At the next meeting the yeomanry members 
presented the optflion of two counsellors that the right 

' Casf oftht Commonatfy of iVfm'trs. 

* Williams, Annais 0/ Founden, pp. 34^ 35. 
■ Case of (he Commonaliy of Weavers, 

* CiatAuforiiTi' Court Book, of thai date. 
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election was vested iii m^ter, wardens and commonalty. 
* But it appeared,' says the record, ' that they had not stated 
the case right, neither informed them of the ancient custom 
of this company.^ So there n'as nothing' more done. The 
week after this, the committee for the yeomanry presented 
in writing to the rest of the committee a protestation made 
by the commonalty against the ordinances of the Company, 
' and declared them invalid and no funher to bind them/ 
The Court of Assistants refused to yield the points in 
dispute, but ofiFered to refer them to the Lord Mayor, and 
then the matter appears for a time ^ to have dropped. 

At the end of the year, however, when another election Reference 
of officers was about to take place, the representatives of the J" '^"°J^'' 
yeomanry demanded that a ' common hall ' should be called ^^ ,^^' 
for that purpose^, and, on meeting with another refusal, at promise 
once appealed to ParUament. The 'Council for the advance 
of Trade ' heard both sides ", and, two years later, was still 
hearing them at intervals*. At last in Oaober. 1651, 
a compromise was struck. The wardens and assistants 
of the yeomanry were henceforward to retain the quar- 
terage and lines levied upon the yeomaiiry, they were to 
have jurisdiction in all disputes arising out of handicraft 
matters, and they were to choose the beadle and the in- 
former ^ _^ 

It is to be observed that what was thus conceded was very The \tiga\ 
different from what was originally demanded. The wardens jnasicis «rc 
of the yeomanry were not elected by the rank and file of f^o^"i,e 
small masters and journeymen. They were nominated jack and 
from above by the Court of Assistants out of the leading*"'® 
manufacturers. When the commonalty were insisting on 
their right to universal suffrage, the wardens of the yeo- 
manry then in office declared themselves against it". They 
were in &ct the representatives, not of the popular movci- 
ment, but of the industrial interest ; and the Court of 
Assistants had adopted the policy of making concessions to 
the industrial interest in order to take the sting out of the 
popular movement. Upon due reflection many of the 
employing class, who had a grievance against the exclusive- 
ness of the Court of Assistants, must have realized that th^ 
had more to fear than to gain from such a revolutionary 
movement as was in progress amongst the rank and file. 

* Ctothwsrker^ Court Hook, Jan. 29, Feb. s, 20, Apr. 18. 

* Ibid., Dec. 19, 1648. » Ibid., Jan, 23, 1649. 

* Ibid., Mar. 15, Apr. 17, Oct. 33, Dec 7, 1649; Jan. 3, Feb. ir, 
Mw- iS, April 8-15, Oa. &, 1651. 
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It was the day of the ' Levellers ' and of the ' Diggere V 
and there can be no doubt that in the camp of the malcon- 
tents there were to be found, not Only a mass o{' smalt 
masters fast sinking into the position of workmen, but also 
a number of that growing- class of journeymen which ^\^thi^ 
another twenty years was to be forming- organizations of 
its own. The demand for unii'ersal suffrage included the 
journeymen, who in some companies at least were reckoned 
as freemen^. The leaders of the commonalty of the 
weavers supplied their cause with funds by collecting' the 
journeymen's quarterage ^ ; and the petition of the Printers 
to the Houseof Commons at this time refers to its proniotere 
as ' the poore Freemen and Journeymen Printera oppre^ed 
and kept in bondage all their lives," and as ' made perpetual 
bondmen to serve some few of the rich , . , upon such 
conditions and for such hire, and at such times as the Masters 
think fit *.' It was undoubtedly at this epoch that the spirit 
of modem industrial democracy was born ; and Mr. Morley, 
in his recent study of Cromwell, displays nowhere more 
admirable insight than when, in describing Oliver's negotia- 
tions with the army at Saffron Walden in 1647, he says, 
' the whole scene and its tone vividly recall the proceedings 
of a modem trade union in the reasonable stages of a strike ^' 

III 

The democratic movement within the companies was the 
rally of a dying cause. As fer as its immediate object was 
concerned, the practical results were v^ty slight. After 
the Restoration they entirely disappeared, and the older 
influences resumed complete possession of the disputed 
ground. But there still existed the possibility that the 
excluded class should form itself into new corporations, and 
so gain the necessary legal authority for the defence of its 
interests. Attempts in mis direction continued to be made, 
and it now remains to be shown how this door also was 
gradually closed on the industrial rank and file. The 
question as to whether an incorporation should be granted 
or not had hitherto been generally argued on grounds of 
prescription or of expediency. The objection was raised 

■■ G. P, Goocli, Democracy in ihf seventeenth cattury, chapter vj. 
' The Gsvemment of the FuUeri^ Shearmen^ and Clothw^rktrs, fir»c., 

pp. 4. 6. 

' Breviaie ef the tVetraerj Business, British MusturHf p. 6. 

* An atsiract of the general griei'ances cf the poore Frcfmen and 
J&urfieyMen Printers, addressed td the House of Commons, in the 
Guildhail Librarv- 

' J. Morley, Oliver Cr&mweli, p. iii. 
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as a rule by a corporation already in the field, that the 
proposed new grant would be an encroachment on its own 
privileges, and would weaken the authority by which the 
industry was comrotled. Apart from these considerations, 
it was not claimed that the privilege of incorporation be- 
longed to one class of the community to the exclusion of 
another. The small masters who soug-ht to protect them- 
selves by a charter were still master craftsmen with journey' 
men and apprentices under them, and might seem indeed to 
be the nearest inheritors of the traditions of the old craft gild. 

But gradually as the functions of the craftsman and the expound' 
trader became more and more separate, as the latter gained 1*^.^5, 
control of all the older London ^ds while the former sank sellers, 
into a position of subordination and dependence, the idea 1619^ 
began to emerge that the incorporation of craftsmen was - 
a dangerous innovation. Thus the leatherseUefs, when in 
1619 they were opposing the glovers' petition, not only 
declared that the latter aimed at a ' playne Monopoly and 
a Confederacy,' but added : ' It will be a President to aU 
the Mechanick trades about London to attempt the like, 
which wilbe such a Rent and innovation in the city as we 
may see the beginning, but can hardlie discerne what will 
be the end thereof The glovers in their reply did not 
Venture to question the principle involved in this argument, 
but claimed that their case constituted an exception to the 
general rule, ' though in other trades the shopkeepers grow- 
ing riche do make the workemen their underlings, yet they 
suflfer them according to their increase of ability to become 
like themselves and in the meantime to exercise the favour 
and privilege of their company and society'; but the leather- 
sellers, they declare, ' having injuriously driven us from our 
seats within the city and liberties are like chauogelings in 
our cradle.' 

Between the date of this controversy and 1663 the forces contro- 
of criticism and of speculation had d^dt boldly and freely v"ttd by 
t of social organization, industrial as well ten, 1663 



with ever^' as 

as political. The manifesto of the primers, who made an 
attempt in that year to gain incorporation and so become 
independent of the stationers, does not hesitate to meet an 
objection similar to that of the leathersellers by an appeal to 
first principles, ' But let them * (the printers), it says, ' be 
supposed mechanics in this sense^ that is, such as are below 
the dignity of Shopkeepers, must they not therefore have 
the management of their own affairs ? ' The printers go on 
to cite instances of the self- regulation of handicrafts such as 
weaving, painting, plastering, joiner}', Slc^ tending to show 
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that 'the meanest have been put into distinct assodations and 
impowered to make byelaws for their better subsistence,' 
Not content, however, wftb this defensive attitude, they 
proceed to carry war boldly into the enemy's cxJimtry. 
Shopkeepers, they declare, are but accidental, like suckers — 
springing out of the roots of the handicrafts. ' For without 
the clothier what were the draper, without the hatmaker 
where were the haberdashers, and without the printer where 
were the bookseller? Yea, having the clothier what need 
(necessarily) is there of the draper . , . and having- tlie printer 
there is no fear of wanting books though there were 
bookseller^' 

With these tendencies in progress it was not to be 
expected that the ciiy authorities, representing in the main 
the interests of capital, would favour new attempts at incor- 
poration. When the Paviors' Company in 1673 subscribed 
money to obtain a charter, the city entered a caveat against 
their application'. Similarly in 1698, the basket -makers 
were refused permission by the Court of Aldermen to 
seek incorporation f though they had made acknowledge- 
ment of their error in previously petitioning the King for 
that purpose '. The report of a Committee of Aldermen 
on a petition of the Carpenters' Company in 1681 gives 
a clear indication of the motives which underlay the policy 
of the city council. The carpenters had made a request 
that all apprentices to their trade might be compelled to take 
their freedom in their company. The committee reported 
that it could find nothing prejudicial to the City in the pro- 
posal ' for that sufficient provision is made against Combina- 
tions and confederacies for the manner and prizes of their 
work by the 2-3 Edward VI, c 15 and 5 Elizabeth, c 4 *.' 

But the case which best serves to illustrate the tiirning- 
point which has now been reached in the history of in- 
dustrial organization, is the attempt of the sawyers to gain 
incorporation in 1670. The sawyers were employed by 
members of the Carpenters', Joiners', and Shipwrights' 
Companies; and in 1655 the carpenters had obtained an 
order from the Lord Mayor's Court for the regulation of 
their wages. The movement of 1670 is a pretty sure sign 
of a previously existing combination, and their empl 



* State Papers Dotn.^ Charles II, Ixxxvilt. 133, 'A brief discov 
concerning Printers and Priming.' 

' C. Wekh, Pavi^fs' Company, p. 2, GutldhAJl Libriry. 
'' Cr. also a tract on the history of the Gardeners' Company entitled 
Adam Armed, British Museum, 713 m T (lo). 

* E. B, Juppj History of Carpmiers' C&mpany, d. 315. 
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declared that they had raised their price per load during 
the past lwent5'-five years from jj. to 6s. and then from 
6j. to 8j, and 9J. The nature of the objections successfully 
raised by the carpenters and others against the sawyers' 
application, shows clearly how similar the objects of their 
proposed incorporation were to those of the eighteenth- 
century trade union. The carpenters in conjunction with 
the Joiners and shipwrights state that the sawyers are 
labourers who work by the day for wages, or by the load, 
and that the material is in every case provided by the 
employer. If they are incorporated, the smallest com- 
bination amongst thera will bring the building trades to 
a standstill, as experience has stifGdetitly shown in the 
past even without incorporation. Moreover their main 
object is to exclude ' all those sort of Labourers who daily 
resort to the city of London and parts adjacent, and by 
that means keepe the wages and prizes of these sorts of 
labourers att an equal and indifferent rate' and their 
success would be *an evill president, all other Labourers, 
to Masons, Bricklayers^ I'laisterers, &c having the same 
reason to alledge for incorporation ^.' 

Here we have a combination of workers endeavouring 
to appropriate the small masters' method of incorporation 
to the protection of their own status as wage-earners. 
Almost at the same moment, as we shall presently see, 
a body of wage -earners in another trade is found attempting 
to use its inherited share in an existing corporation for the 
same enck. By its failure along these traditional lines, the 
wage-earning dass was driven into secret combinations, from 
the obscurity of which the trade union did not emerge 
till the nineteenth century. At this point then, il may be 
said that the latest phase of the transformed gild and the 
earliest phase of the trade union meet and blend. 

Ntfte. — A linal example of an unsuccessful attempt to giuTi legal recogni- 
tion for an indusirial cambinatioti may b£ approprmtely taken from the 
closing year of the seventeenth century. In 1699 the coal porters od 
the river Thames peliUoned Ihe House of Commons Ihai a bill might 
be brought in lo establish ihcm ' a Fellowship under such Goveromeot 
and Rules as shall be thought meet alter ihe naanner of the W aiemicn, 
Cannen, Porters, and Coachmen,' but the motion being made was passed 
in the negative. liottie oj Commons' Joumais, xiii. p. 69. 
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Among existing trade unions there is probably none Tbe silk- 
that better represents the older traditions ofiuiionism than h»ttci»r 

* JupPi Carpcniers' Companyt p. 357, 
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that of the journeymen hattere of Great Britain and Irdand. 
In spite of the changes which this national organization has 
inevitably undergone during its century of existence, ili 
original features have to a remarkable extent been pre- 
served. This is the more striking in that the haiting^ 
industry has, during the same period, passed throu£^ 
a revolution in technique. The present members o^ the 
' Fair Trade ' Union are makers of silk bats, and follow 
a craft which has scarcely a single process in common with 
that of their predecessors of a century ago. Felt- making, 
which was the hatters' original craft, has been largely taken 
over by machinery. It is carried on chiefly in the proWnces, 
where new combinations among the workers have arisen, 
more atlaptcd to the different conditions of employment. 
The silk-hatters have inherited the traditions of the old felt 
and beaver-makers, because, although the technical process 
of their craft is different, the economic conditions under 
which they work are almost precisely the same. There Is 
practically no machinery^ litUe division of labour, and the 
silk hat, like the old-feshioned beaver, is an article of fashion 
consumed by a hmited class which is mainly resident in 
large cities, or at any rate prefers to make its purchases 
there. Cheapness is not sought at the expense of style 
and quality, and consequently the skilled workman, if 
backed by an efficient combination, can command a high 
price for his labour. It is the continuity of these conditions 
which has given the Fair Trade Union so long a lease of 
life. This js clear from the fact that when the silk hat 
began to replace the beaver, the union was able gradually 
to transfer its control from the old trade to the new. Its 
members learned the new processes, atid little by Uttle the 
making of felts was left to be undertaken by the, perhaps, 
less skilled, certainly less efficiently combined, workers in g 
the provinces. ^H 

We need not be surprised to find that a combination o^^l 
such tenacity has even a longer history than it claims for 
itself, The union as a national organization dates itself 
from 1798; but it had existed in London at any rate long 
before that period, A petition of the master hatmakers of 
London to the House of Commons in 1777 states that the 
journeymen have entered into a combination called a 
Congress, that they pass by-laws, inflict fines, and prevent 
the increase of apprentices ; and one of the masters declared 
to a committee of the House that he had been compelled on 
pain of a strike to discharge five of his fifty journeymen 
who had refused to pay the twopence a week levied by 
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Congress'. The power which, according to this and other 
similar evidence, the men's conibinaiion had already acquired 
and which, throug-h the trying times of the next half-century, 
it steadily maintained, could scarcely have been of very 
recent growth. But with the exception of a reference to 
a strike in the Annual Renter for 1 768, there seems to be 
no published evidence of the union's previous ejdstence. 

To a certain extent this want may be supphed by the The 
records of the Feltmakers" Company. Some historic con- '"'^'t'oo*' 
nexion between the union and the company is suggested ^jihWc" 
by the traditions of the journeymen hatters themselves. Kelt- 
Ainongst the Place MSS. in the British Museum there is"^"^'"' 
preserved a list of resolutions agreed to by the journeymen '""P*"^' 
during a dispute in 1S20. At the head of this document is 
a cunous device representing a tramping hatter who has 
just arrived in town and is receiving the refreshment and 
relief due to him by the rules of the union. Around this 
device are printed several traditional or historic dates; — 
' Hats first invented 1456. First made in London 1510. The 
Feltmakers' Company were first incorporated in London 
1604; and again by charter 1667. Blanks 6fst instituted 
1 798 V 

The appropriation thus impb'ed of the traditions of the rabstm- 
company by the union is exceedingly characteristic of the Jlfe^onLc- 
conservative temper of the journeymen hatters. One cannot viiti6.iii of 
read the hatter's evidence before the Royal Commission of thejom- 
1834, without being struck by the relations of friendliness ""^y""*" 
ajid mutual respect which had evidently long prevailed 
between masters and men. The masters admit that the 
men's claims were generally reasonable and that disputes 
had as a rule been settled by compromise. And an appeal 
made by the men to the masters during the strike of 1820 
is clothed in the language of dignified remonstrance. The 
men repudiate the charge of idleness and drunkenness, 
more in sorrow than anger. ' For are there not among 
you those who have toiled in our ranks who have been 
raised by providence above their fellows ? . . . We cannot 
suppose that the generality of our masters, from the 
generous manner in which we have been treated by them, 
could have engendered such evil against us. . . . Nothing 
can ultimately tend to beneficial purposes in long protracted 
warfare, as we consider the interests of the one connected 
with the interests, of the other; but that the sacrificing 
ourselves to an additional number of apprentices would be 

* S. and B. Webb, Hisiory of Tradt Unitmism, p. 46. 

* Briiith Mmeum, Add. AfSS.^ ^7799) 11' 
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entaJUng On our posterity misery and disgrace, and would 
in nowise be advantageous lo you, as there has alwaj's beea 
found by the antient lavvs and customs a sufficient number 
of men for every purpose connected with the trade. We re- 
main, Gendemen, with respect, &c.^ ' The deferential tone of 
this remonstrance, the strong appeal to common tradidoos 
on the part of a trade union which had had an indcjjendent 
existence for at least half a century^ and the evident shock 
which the prosecutions for combination subsequently in- 
stituted by the masters occasioned to the feelings of 
the men, justify us not only in assuming a long experience 
of mutual tolerance, but also in emphasizing the element 
of continuity between the later phase of industrial or- 
ganizatfon and the one immediately preceding it. 

Af^d it is a remarkable fact that from the very be^nning 
of the extant records of the Feltmakers^ Company, whic£ 
date from the Charter of Charles II, we have clear in- 
dications of the combined action of the journeymen. The 
charter was granted in June, 1667. In October of the same 
year a committee of aldermen who had been appointed to 
consider a petition of the journeymen feltmakefs against 
the master, wardens, and assistants, recommended a number 
of articles which were duly inserted in the by-laws of the 
company. No member is to employ a foreigner except he 
be admitted to the company ; and such foreigner is to pay 
twenty pounds for admittance. Journeymen are to give and 
receive a month's warning; and they are to make good 
spoilt work ; the damage in case of dispute to be assessed 
by two masters, one chosen by the journeymen. Finally 
' that the journeymen may not by combination or otherwise 
excessively at their pleasure raise their wages,' a piecework 
list is to be fixed annually aad presented to the Court ol 
Aldermen K 

In July of the following year the master and wardens 
were called before the mayor for neglecting to get their 
ordinances confirmed by the judges, when they declared 
firmationofthat they were only hindered by want of money to defray 
gild regu. [hg charge. Thereupon the journeymen present offered to 
""""'^ contribute 2j, and 2s. 6d. apiece towards this object ; and it 
was ordered that the masters should make a liberal subscrip- 
tion as an example '. The ordinances in question, so far as 
they regulate the industry, do so in the spirit of the mediaeval 
gild. While their main aim is to preserve the status of the 
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' British Museum, Add. MSS-, 57799, 80. 
' Feltmaker^ Court Book, Ocu 8, 1667. 



> Ibid., July 7, 1668. 
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small master, they incidentally protect that of the journey, 
man. By strictly liraiting the number of apprentices and 
by forbidding all indirect employment (i.e. ' weighing out 
stuff to niece-masters ") they hinder the developtnent of the 
'large industry.' An ordinance of the same character, 
which gave rise subsequently to much dispute, forbids the 
employment of boys (as ' srindging boys ') after the age of 
eighteen unless they are duly appreoticed. It ia verj' likely 
that these ordinances, which had no doubt been banded 
down from an earlier date, were already felt to have 
a cramping influence on the trade. What concerns us 
most in this connexion is the action of the journeymen 
in getting them enforced. That and the previous appeal 
to the Court of Aldermen reveal ti^'O facts as to the condition 
of the journeymen ; in the first place that they were capable 
of successful combination; and in the second that, though 
excluded from any share in its direction, they had still an 
interest in the constitution of the company, and sought to 
attain their objects by its means. 

The first extant Court Book of the company which 
extends from 1676 to 1682 reveals an important develop- 
ment in this situation. In the earlier years the journeymen 
still have recourse to the Court for the redress of their 
grievances. In 1678 six of them appear and charge 
a certain master with employing foreigners and refusing 
work to freemen^ ; and in the same year a master is fined 
for omitting to gtve a month's warning^. But the solidarity 
of the gild-relation is being gradu^y destroyed by the 
expansion of the trade. In November 1680 the journey- 
men petition against the number of sind^ng boj^s, and it is 
ordered that no person shall have above one at one time'. 
Thedispute, however, continues and in 1681 the journeymen 
bring an action at the Surrey Assizes, with what result is 
not stated*. But it is significant that the countercharge 
with which the masters meet the action of the journeymen 
is that of refusing to pay their quarterage'*. The con- 
tributions of the journeymen were doubdess diverted into 
a common fund to meet their own legal expenses. 

The next ten years (for which the Feltmakers' records 
are wanting) witnessed a most important crisis in the 
industry. The French trade which had been the most 
formidable ri^-al of the English, atld had succeeded largely 
in driving it out of the Spanish market, was almost de- 
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' fei/maiers' Court Book, Dec. % 1678. 
' Ibid., Nov. 15, 1680. 
■ Ibid., July 18, [6»t. 



■ Ibid., Sepi. 23, 167S. 
* Ibid.^ Juoe 15, 1681. 
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atroyed at a blow by the revocation of the Edict of Nafiles 
in 1685, and many of the French hatters came to settle in 
Eng-land*. This act of supreme impolicy on the part of 
Louis XIV was, of course, of enormous benefit to Hngltsh 
commerce ; and in no direction was the impetus more fch 
than by the hat trade. But to the company the eveni 
probably seemed an unmixed evil. 

Apart from the direct effectsof competition, there wasan 
indirect effect of more importance in the present connexion. 
The Frenchmen set up, some of them on a large scale, 
outside the city, at Wandsworth and Battersea ; and there 
they naturally formed centres of attraction to the country 
journeymen who had hitherto been jealously excluded from 
the benefits of the London trade. What rendered such 
exclusion practicable was, no doubt, apart from the im- 
mobihty of labour in those days, the inferior character of 
the work done by the country fellmakers. But the force 
that really maintained the exclusion was the combined 
determinalEon of the London men, using hitheno as its 
instrument the ordinances of the company. How great 
was the distance between the status of the London and 
that of the country worker is striking-ly illustrated by 
a number of petitions presented to Parliament in 1698 l^ 
various fehmakers' companies in the north of England^ 
praying* that 'women and maids of inferior quality ' may be 
compelled to wear felt hats, and declaring- that many poor 
people whom they had kept at work were become objects 
of charity ^, And the Committee of the House of Conimons 
in recommending the adoption of this remedy (only lost by 
two votes) state that it would set at work joo,ooo poor 
people mor^ than arc already employed, and that the 
greater part of the persons so tO' be employed are aged 
men, women and children, and such as are relievable by 
charity. After milking every allowaoce for the evident 
exaggcradon of this, it remains clear that the London 
men had everything to lose by the admittance to compe- 
tition with ihem of jouraeymeo accustomed to country 
condidons. 

The masters, on the other hand, were sure to find it to 
their interest, as tlie trade expanded, to draw upon such an 
abundant source of cheap labour. This motive was, however, 
balaticed by another. As members of the company they 
could not expect to enjoy their monopoly without observing 
those ordinances which secured the status of the men. They 

' S. Smiles, The Huguenots^ p. 267. 

' HttUie oj Commons' J oumals. Mar. 3-6, 169&. 
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wavered therefore between two possible lines of action. 
They might either prosecute the new-comere for infringe- 
ment of their privileges, or they might meet the Frendimen 
on their oivn ground by letting; loose the forces of free trade. 
The latter of these courses was partially adopted in February, 
1691, by a resolution empowering any lawful feltmaker to 
set at work any foreigri (country) journeyman in the parislies 
of Wandsworth, fiattersea.and Laoibeth in the manufacture 
of hats of the French make, ' so thai all theire Majesties 
Subjects and Freeflien of London might have the same 
priviledges that the French and foreigners, had '.' But the 
adoption of this policy was found to have many inconvenient 
effects, ' Certain Frenchmen and other pereons, not qualified 
to work, making other use of the &aid Order than was 
intended.' In May 1694, therefore, the order was repealed, 
and the company returned to more coaservativc principles 
and took its stand once more upon the ordinances. 

According to these regulations all work must be done and ag»in«. 
under the direct supervision of a qualified master. Piece- s:""°g*'i'' 
work, i.e. the weighing out of stuff by the employer to be ,^ > p,jcc- 
made up at the worker's own home or elsewhere, was strictly maHert ' 
forbidden. Yet the growth of the trade was sure to favour 
this method of employmeni, since it found scope for the 
capitalist who. without being a feltmaker, bad an adequate 
knowledge of the materials, whilst it enabled the journeyman 
who had litde or no capital to set up, in a sort for himself. 
As we might expect, it was the skinners, cutters of coney, 
and wool merchants, who thus * weighed out the stuff,* and 
against these we find the feltmakers, in November 1694, 
preparing to take legal proceedings ^ The company 
continued to resist this natural development till 1 755, when 

the ordinances in question wer^, along with the one against 

the employment of foreign journeymen, formally repealed. 
Meanwhile the piece-master who took outwork in this way 
continued to exist in spite of the ordinances; and the 
journeyman who, for whatever reason, was out of a place, 
had a resource to fall back upon ; a fact which very much 
strengthened the independence of his attitude. 

In the complicated situation thus brieflyanalysed, the point Conma 
perhaps most wonhy of notice is the opportunist attitude ^!!^"'^ 
ali ke of masters and men towards the ordinances. The men, masi^ 
whilst willing to invoke their authority for the exclusion of aad men 
' fordgners ' and the prohibition of unskilled labour, are pre- 
pared upon occasion to have illegal recourse to piecework add 



' FtUnuiker^ Court Book., May 14, 1694. * Ibid., Nov, 14, 1694. 
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comtHnatioo. The masters, on the other tond, while nsti^ 
their charter to secure a monopoly, to hairy tile Frenchmen, 
and to suppress the ' ptece-iiLasters,' are at the same bnne 
tempted to reli«-e the pressure of competition by employing 
cheaper labour from the country. Under these oncum- 
Btances a conflict was sure to break out Eoooer or later ; and 
in the autumn of 1695 we hear the first mutKrings of die 
storm. On September 23, one of the roasters was charged 
before the Court with employing country journeymen ; but 
Upon his explaining that they were only engaged upoo 
coarse felts the charge was dismissed. And. next year, 
in February, when the free joumej-men complained that 
a number of countiy jouroeyniea had just left the French 
hatmakcrs to work in Southwark, the temporizing order 
was made that they should be allowed to continue one 
month only. 

On November 16, 1696, the matter came to a crisis. On 
that day the Court fixed a list of rates for the making of 
hats for the ensuing year, and ordered that if the free 
journeymen did not accept these rates, it should be lawful for 
any master living outside the freedom of the city to employ 
country journeymen so long as the latter brought proof 
of their apprenticeship. The power to fix an annual list 
of wages would seem to have been left unexercised for a 
number of years. Indeed there is no mention of any such 
list in the extant records later than the one embodied in 
the ordinance of i658. Since that time the price of food 
had gone up, and wages in the hat trade had, to some extent 
at least, followed. This advance was still in progress in 
[696, and thecompany'sassessmentof wages was made with 
a view of checking it. According to one statement of the 
masters, the amount in dispute was ^d. out of 3J. 6d. a day. In 
another place they declare the men can earn ' from twelve 
to twenty shillings a week and dyett.' If either of these 
estimates l>o near the truth, the journeyman hatter was then^j 
as now amongst the best paid of skilled workmen, and it i^^| 
not surprising that in face of the competition of the im-^^ 
migrants and of the influx of cheaper labour, the attempt 
should be made to reduce his wages. 

The attempt, however, was met with all the promptness 
and vigour of a well-Orgauized society. On the next Court- 
day a deputation of twelve appeared on behalf of all 
London journeymen, and, declaring they had come to 
resolution among themselves not to accept any less wa^ 
than what diey formerly received, desired that the late 
order might be set aside. Jn the meantime they had not 
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COnfined themselves to peaceful resolutions ; but had pro- 
ceeded to make an example of a joumeymanwho had gone 
on working^ at the reduced rates. According to the master's 
statement they stirred up the apprentices to seize upon him 
as he was working;, to lie him in a wheelbarrow, and 'in 
a tumultuous and riotous manner to drive him therein 
through all the considerable places In London and South- 
warkT- 

With these evidences ol united action before us we Transition 
scarcely need to be told that the men had 'Clubs' where i?*^' 
they entered into unlawful combination and ' raised several ijnioa 
sums of money for the abetting' and supporting- such of them 
who should desert their masters' ser\'ice.' A combination 
of journeymen was of course no newthing. Theimportant 
question about this combination is : how for did it resemble 
a modern trade union ? or, to put the question in another 
form, how far did it possess the conditions essential to 
continuous existence and successful activity? In its first 
form the question can only be answered by the facts already 
narrated, which seem to exhibit industrial comhtnaiion 
undergoing a process of evolution, and reveal some at least 
of the elements of trade unionism in process of detachment 
from their connexion with earlier economic ideas. The 
answer to the second form of the question is to be supplied 
from the remainder of our narrative. 

The dispute, which began in the manner described, lasted SQbswjneM 
for three years and end^ to all appearance in a victory for "™^J;|_ 
the men. That it should have lasted so long without 
entirely dislocatiflg the trade was due to the unfixity of 
a transition stage. There were, as we have seen, several 
competing forms of industrial organization in the field, and 
neither masters nor men were limited to one set of con- 
ditions. Probably, however, the skilled workman found 
a better resource m becoming a piece-master than did the 
qualified master in employing the unskilled country journey • 
man ; so that those skilled workmen who remained in the 
service of the company would have their choice between 
competing masters ; especially as the company had in 1692 
repealed the ordinance requiring a month's notice on either 
side. Towards the end of 1657 we fi-fid the masters driven 
in self-defence to re-enact this ordinance with the addition 
that no master is to employ a journeyman who does not 
bring a certificate from his previous master ^ 

Previous to this^ measures had been taken against those L^g*! ^^.ti 
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who set up as piece-masters, and did work for the coney- 
cutters and wcxjI merchanB, Some attempt was made by 
the journeymen at ao accommodation in this matter, based 
on common hostility to the French trade ; but the majority 
of the masters refused to tolerate ' piecewrork * and the 
prosecutions continued^. The men's society had remaioed 
in active existence. Only a short time before, the masters 
had appointed a committee to deal with its ' disofderiy 
meetings'; and it now proceeded to retaliate by bringing 
actiotis against the tuasters for the illegal employment ^ 
sindging boys -. 

In this legal duel which was carried on during the earlier 
half of 1698 the men very probably got the wor^t of it. At 
any rate, on June 20 three of their number came to the 
Feltmakers' Court, on behalf of themselves and the rest. 
Seeking an accommodation. They proposed that all matters 
relating to the trade should stand upon the same footiagas 
in 1682; and offered to drop the prosecutions coaceming 
sindging boys. The Court after long debate informed them 
that if they would give an ' ingenuous account and full 
discovery ' of their combinations and collections of money 
by Wednesday next, .they might expect some favour. The 
journeymen promised to comply, and appeared on the 
appointed day with an account of die money contributed by 
them and of the way in which it had been spent; 'and 
desired that all suits might be forborne and that they might 
be permitted to make a hat for themselves, and acknow- 
ledged they were guilty of combination and would plead so 
to the indictment ^.' 

With this evidence in its possession the Court proceeded 
to order the prosecution of several journeymen, and directed 
the master of the company to deal with the demands of the 
deputation. There is no indication of the promised favour 
being granted. The prosecutions seem to have borne 
hardly upon the journeymen. In August they again sought 
an accommodation, and, in accordance with an award of the 
two members of Parliament for Southwark, submitted to 
terms which have all tlie appearance of a complete surrender. 
Fifteen of the men in addition to those indicted are to sign 
a declaration in which they admit their guilty combination 
and renounce it for the future ; and further promise to be 
obedient to the by-laws of the company, and to collect money 
amongst themselves for the prosecution of the FrentJi 



* Fdimakers* Court Book, Nov. ag, 1697. 



■ Ibid., Jan, 1, 1698. 
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this the only concession to 
the \vithdrawal of the 



IS 



moke some 
coaccuiuns 



felttnakers. As against all 
be made by the masters 
prosecutions '. 

PoKibly this may be a full account of the arrangement ; The 
and It is to be noted that in 1821 the men under stress of ^^.'.^*_ 
prosecutton made a similar renundatton of their union 
which did not in the least affect its existence. But more 
probably other concessions to be made by the masters were 
the subject of a tacit understanding. At any rate the one- 
sided arrangement broke down ahnost immediately. In 
September we hear that the men continue to exact the 
former extraordinary prices, so that the masters are induced 
to have recourse to the old remedy of presenting a list to 
the Court of Aldermen. Out of nine prices in this list three 
show an advance of about 10 percent, over the correspond- 
ing prices in the list issued two years previously*; so that 
the masters must have given ground in the meantime ; and 
shortly after its publication a master was summoned and 
fined for making a similar advance in a fourth price \ 

The whole dispute was thus, at the end of i6g8, opened Thedii- 
up afresh ; the country journeymen, whose exclusion had P^^J^'^'^jo 
obviously formed a part of the recent settlement, were called «ytricion 
in once more, though precautions were taken to prevent 
them setting up for themselves*; and the prosecutions 
recommenced with vigour, some forty or fifty of the 
journeymen being presented by the Grand Jury for refusing 
to work at the ratra. The men on their part took up the 
challenge with spirit. It is clear that their combination and 
their resources remained intact and that they had good 
legal advice. By means of a writ of ' a certiorari ' they 
contrived to remove the case from the Lord Mayor's 
Sessions Into the Crown Office, so that it came before Lord 
Chief Justice Holt at the Kingston Assizes in the spring of 
1699^. The Chief Justice made a Rule of Court referring 
the matter to the arbitration of the members for Surrey ; 
whose decision, given in June, ■W2S a compromise. Legal 
proceedings were to be stayed, and the men were to get an 
advance on the masters' last list. If the revbed list, which 
was sulisequently approved by the Court of .\Idermen, is 
compared with the previous lists put forward by the masters 
it becomes clear that the men's combination had not been 
entirely in vain *. 



* F^imakeri' Court Book, Aug. 5, 1698. 



Ibid., Sept 33, 169S. 

Ibid.j Dec. ig, 1698, Jan. 11, 1699. 

Ibid., Mar. 27, 1699. * 



Ibid., Dec J3, 1698, 
Ibid., Oct. 3, 1699* 
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[ttally widened it So as to include the new-comers. If 
''had not done so, their position must have been much 
tened, and such evidence as we have tends to show that 
did not happen. 
i It is not too much to assume therefore that the society which 
Iffound so completely organized in 1777 had had a more 
less continuous existence for the greater part of a century. 
It whether this was so or not is a matter of very secondary 
iportance. In any case the effectual combined action of 
the London feltmakers is no isolated or accidental phenoo 
menon, but is representative of a general industrial develop- 
ment observable at this time both in Eog-land and on the 
vtincnt^ A few words as to the subsequent course of that 
velopment will serve to complete the design of this book_ 
It was the growth of trading capita l^hlch, by separating TTie rednc 
le craftsman from direct contact with the market, gave 'j|""^^ 
rise to those intermediate forms of industrial organiza- taia^^o 
tion which have been grouped together uflder the term s wage- 
' domestic system.' The decay of those forms and their e*™e' 
ultimate displacement by the factory system was due to 
the grou-th of industrial capital. As long as the small 
master owned most of the industrial capital required for the 
exercise of his calling, he was not a mere wage-earner, 
however much he might be dependent on the capital of the 
trader. With the appearance of the industrial capitalist) who 
organized manufacture on a large scale and supplied' not 
only the circulating but sometimes also the fixed capital, the 
small master was reduced either to the position of a journey- 
man, or to that of a wage-earning master scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from a journej'man. The strong objection of 
the London feltmakers to the gi^ng out of materials 
caused their development to take the first of these forms. 
But in many widespread industries, including country fell- 
making, the second form was more common- The Bethnal 
Green silk-weaver is a wage-earner of this type who still 
retains some features of the small master ^, and a large 
part of the felt-making in the North of England about the 
middle of the last century was carried on by wage-earning 
domestic masters who, though they found their own work- 
shops and implements and took apprentices, had come to 
be called journeymen. 

' Levasseur, Nisi, dts classes ouvriires^ n. pp. 3S3-90, cites cnsiances 
trf the activity of journeymen's combinations at Dijon, Damctal ( 1638], 




of the Paris ha.(teTs in i6q7, and of the Paris knitters in 1724. 
German cases see SchmoUer, Vmriise, Slc, p. 389. 
* Booth, Li/e and Latffur of the Pe^U of London^ \. p> 395. 
■nwDt Q 
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«■ plaini 
Uniooism, 



The labour troubles of the eighteenth century, vrhidh 
marked the bcginniogs of Trade Unionism, were mostly due 
to the efforts of this class of reduced small nzasters to 
organize themselves along with the joumeymeD on a common 
footing as. wage-earners. In some of the most notable of 
/ these cases, e. g. the framework- knJtteis, the Sheffield 
cutlers, and the London silk^weavers, the industries coa- 
cerned had been represented since the mid<lle of the 
seventeenih century at least by a corporation similar to 
the Feltmakers' Company '. The history of the previous 
organization of ' domestic industry ' in the country distria 
would probably have much light cast upon it by the 
pyblication of county and assize records, but there esists 
at least one striking testimony to that kind of con- 
tinuhy of which this book has furnished many iUustra- 
tions. In 1718 the Government issued a proclamatioa 
concerning a number of woolcombers and weavers, who 
had formed themselves into laivless clubs and societies- 
which ' had illegally presumed to use a Commoa Seal and 
to act as Bodies Corporate ^.' This adoption of legal 
formalities is in itself sufficiently indicative of the spirit of 
imitition which was so powerful a factor in the tratismJssion 
of the capacity for collective action. But its significance 
becomes much greater in the light of the feet that it was 
against the weavers and woolcombers of Devon and 
Somerset that the proclamation was especially directed, and 
that in 1639 King Charles had granted a charter of incor- 
poration to the worsted-combers of Devon, who complained, 
however, that the sum they were asked to pay for it was far- 
greater than they were able to raise amongst so many poor 
men ^, It is exceedingly probable that patient local research 
would reveal many similar antecedents of trade unionism 
in the records of the countrj' doth trade. 

It need not be inferred from this, however, that any 
hascenedby tnysterious cfEcacy is to be attributed to the mere grant 
i^sia/ain °^ ^ royal charter. On the contrary, it has perhaps hardly 
been sufficiently realized how much the growth of trade 
unionism in England is due to the prevalence of the 
principle of iaisscs /aire. It has indeed been righdy 
insisted upon that there was a close connexion between 
the abandonment by the Government of the obsolete regU' 

' Erentano, On the history and dcvdopment sf Gilds, pp. 1 1 5-2I, 
125-8 ; cf. S. and Q, Webb, History of Tradt Uniimism, pp, 32-3. 

■ Cunningham, Growth, See, ii. p. 50S. 

* Stale Papers Dom., Charles I, cccbti. II4, also Privy f"iii wril 
Registtr, Nov. s8, 1639; Ftb. &-13, 1644. 
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latlv-e machinery of the sixteenth century and the rise of 
combinations amongst the wage-earning class; and no 
doubt the continuance of similar governmental regulations 
in France and Germany for some generations longer had 
much to do with the postponement of trade unionism on 
the continent. But then; is another important aspect of 
the matter which should not be neglected. The passing of 
the Combination Acts, and the early prosecutions of trade 
unionists, should not blind us lo the fact that it wa$ the 
comparative freedom of England in the eighteenth century 
which alone made the combination of wage -earners possible- 
At the very moment when the workers of England were 
laying the foundations of a free organizadon, by the estab- 
lishment of the ' tramping ticket' and the ' house of call,' 
the Go\^emments of France and of Prussia were putting 
a veto on any such spontaneous popular development, by 
transferring these same institutions into the hands of the 
police, and utilising them as pan of the machinery of a more 
or less benevolent despotism '. 

' Schmoller, l/mristf, &c., pp. 430-43 ; M. Stiedat Dot Arb^tshidcfi 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CLOTHWORKERS' 
COURT BOOK, 1537-1639. 

May 3. 39 Hewrv VIII (1537), It" the same day TTionuS 
S&unden and John Willms were admycted to kepe liowsse tog«thcn 
for consideration ihai they had the sluffe of Master Wight, wicbc stufle 
Master Wight bought of William Mansell, considering that yt wtre 
better that they shuld have the shiffe then Master Wighl shtild pitl 
yt CO another one of aoolber company. And so upon the same dsf 
they being admytted dyd pay tx' for theyr admyssions, 

JULV 3. 29 HerrRV Vin, J. Fermer hath promised to pay x* foe 
bis admyssion m this wyae following, that ys to say Kii**, at mycfacl]< 
mas neict iii^, and so every quarter xii"* lyll the same some be paid. 

November. 33 Henry VIII. See p. 46. 

February it. 33 Henry VIII. Agreed that the byll made ya 
the name of the hole company to be put into the Parlyamentc boux 
shalbe flrsC shewed to my lorde Mayor at a co'te of Aldermen 
Tuesday next 

February 23, 35 Henry VIII, Monycioo was given toT, M^ 
W. 5. fustyao sherers that they shuld no wyse sett any foreyns oa 
worJte. 

March 13. 33 Henry VIII. J. C. to pay J. Ch. for a tenter 
which he had of him, v<^ a weke so long as he hath kept yt, and that he 
shitll leve yt as he found yt. 

October 16. 35 Henry VIII. See p. 58. 

NOVEMIER 7. JS Henry VIII. Agreed that R. M. shall paye to~ 
J. B. his jDumeymau for a tnooeths wages v' viii^ wherof he paid 
iiij" iii^» 

November 6, 3; Henry VIII, See p. 59. 

Afrii. sg. 37 Hectrv VI 1 1. Came diverse of the coinpanye whcc 
occupye cottonyng, and dcsyred ayde of the house towards a sewte" 
which they have before my lorde Mayre and Aldermen coacemiog 
that no freman shoulde putt any cloth to cottonyng to any foreyn but 
oneiy to frement who had answere thai yf they could bryng yt about 
they shoulde have recompence of this house accordyng to reason. 

May 4. 38 HaNRV VIII. Whereas W. B. was indctted to K, A." 
in xix* viij<i, yt was ordered that the said B. shall paye wekely to the 
said A. iLlj*^, and chat he whom settyth the said B. aworke shall wekely 
stay yt in his handes for the behalfe of the said A. 

August a. 3S Henry VIII. C. T. had license to take now- 
then a carsey to shere tyll such tyme he be able to set upp. 
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November 10. 3S HeneyVIIL Seep. 59. 
November 16. sSHaNRvVIII. At this co'te the master delj-vered 
to the wardeyns of the yomanry viij^ xiy' viij* and they sealed a 
obligation Tor the paymt thereof again, whereia they be all joyntly 
bounds which obligation remayneth here yn the house. 

November 34. 38 Henry VIII. At this co'te J. C. and D.'s B-yffe 
which were al vaiyance for certcn stufTc of hers which was layde to 
hym lo gage, the bothe put the matter (o this house, who ordered that 
the said woman shulde have ageyne a spice morter and a tyke of 
a bolster and also the said C. Co give her ij" which was paid her out 
of hande, 

ApRlLll- 3EDWARDVI. At this co'te whereas Lawrence Cordeman 
and Roger Tordeyne were at varyance, forasmuch as the said Lawrence 
Cordcman g-oeih abome lo undennynde the said Tordeyne and to gcil 
awaye hi* wurkema.$ters, yl was ordered that the oue of theym shall not 
yn no wyse work (o the others workemaster. And they bothe agreed to 
the Same order. 

October 10. sEdwardVI. At this co'ie yt ys agreed and ordered 
that whosoever from henceforth suffer other his wyffe or any of his 
maydcnservauDls to worlce openly other yn his shoppe or at his tenters, 
orells sulTer any of them to carry other carsey or brode doth ihorou 
the streets or shcres to gryndinge, upon the payne of every lime so 
offcndlnge xx^ (o be payde w'out any favour. 

October 10. 2 Edward VJ. At this co^te yt ys agreed that John 
WKEiarason shall have ij' a wcke to oversee the workemeo that they 
fctpe their houres. 

Mav 8. 3 Edward VL See p. 59. 

April 28. 5 Edward VI, At this co'te yt ys agreed that where 
a mocyon was made by my lorde Mayor for the lyndyngof askollerat 
the unyversitie, that this house shall yerely paye towardes the fyndynge 
of a skollcr yerely fyve poundes. 

OtrrOHKR 36. 5 Edward VI, Where Edward Rodwell put awaye 
bis Jomeyman for certen mysbchavtours by hym doon as he saycthj yt 
was ordered by this co'te that the said Rodwell shaJl take bifr said 
Jomeymaa ageyne orells to paye hym the full of his wages for the 
yere. 

JULVi7. 6 Edward VI. ViTiereas J. A„T. W., N. R^ Journeymen, 
were comytted lo warde for the wrongful ynformacion of John Browne, 
yt was agreed that the said Browne shall paye them between then and 
Salcrdayc next their wages and vj" for their costes by them spent in 
the counter, 

December S. 6 Edward VI. See p. 59. 

July 13. i Mary. All the companye had warning to kepc their 
servaunts from unlawful assemblies and thai they have no talke of the 
fotinselis matters as they wulleanswerc at their uttermoste perylls. 

JanXJARV 16. 1-3 MAkV. The wwdeyns of the yomaory brought 
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ynto ihe }iaTIe a newe cheste with iij lokkcs and iij keycs to serve to 

put their money yn, whtrein was by ihem put yn in redy money wnj" 
vi'ii^, the M* of the company bavyng one keye, the upper w^rdejn 
of the yomanry another keye, and one of the aEsiatence at tht 
yom^nry to have the third keye. 

Also yt was agreed that the said Wardeyns of the Yomanry sluU 
have such orders as hath bene here taken, concernynge such aitycla 
as they onghi amongst [hemseWes to observe, to be entred yn tlieit 
boke to th' intent they may better kepe them. 

JUtV 13- 2 Marv. Yl ys agreed that from hensforth all mcb 
appiremiccs as shall come out of ihcir yeares, beyng of the handyoaft, 
shall before they be sworne be tryed and seen by the wardeyna of the 
yeomanry, whether they be workemen able to serve yn the comenwdibe 
or not. 

Also yl ys Ordered and agreed that no man of the haiKiycrahe shaU 
by the space of two yeres next after his Jirst settyng upp of house, kepe 
more apprentices at ones than one, upon payne to|>aye to Ih' use of thft 
company n'. 

Also yt ys ordered and agreiid that every person of the said comi 
which shall happen hereafier (O be behynd of his quarterage or 
duties due to be payde to th* use of the companye by the space of ti 
ycarea and then doo refuse to paye the same, ahall not from tbensforth 
kepe any apprenlyce. 

JuLV 25. 5-6 Philip and Mary. Yt ys agreed that yn considc 
tjon of the grete necessitie and nede of the handycrafte that there' 
shalbe no generall dynner kept for the chosynge of new M' and 
Wardeyns these three years next ensaing, and that ail those that shalbe 
M' and wardeyns for the next two years next enauinge this yere, evry 
W to paye x"* and every wardeyn vi" siij" 3iiJ*. And that those thai 
be now yn office of M' tnd wardeyns graunted of their benevolence 
these somes foUowing, that ys to saye:— M"^ Onnislon vi" idii» iiii* 
M-" Hayward x", M*^ Chnslofer x", \P Bamaid vi" xiii' iiji*, M' 
William Peiynger vi'' xiij* ijii'". AH which somes of money soo to be 
payde yn forme aforesaide shalbe counted to th' use of the companyt 
towards the bytng and furniture of tasells for the welth and retiefe Ot^^m 
the poore of the company. ^H 

Yt ys agreed that the upper wardeyns of the yomanry which ^* 
heLcafter shalbe for the space of these thre yeres. shall paye towarde 
furniture of the said tasetls viU^^and every other of the said wardeyns 
lyke us« xl*. 

April 17. i Elizabeth. See p. 119. 

Decembers. 2 Elizabeth. Seep. 119, 

January 32. 2 Elizabeth- See p. 114, 

February 23. 2 Elizabeth. Whereas W, Emerson hath lately 
without lycence sett up house and ysfoundebothefor lakof subsiaunce 
■nd also fur his denieanour, as namely for that he carri^th ale and 
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■ometyme water and such other lylte vyk busynes, that he shaJl no 
longer kep« bouse, 

June 21. 2 Elizabeth. See p. n 7. 

Jahuary 13. 4 Elizabeth- See p. 61. 

June 9, 1563. See p. 130. 

JuLV 27, 1563. See p. 121. 

JULV 7, 1565. See p. IJO. 

May [4, 1566, Whereas Rowland Mathcnti hath set upp house 
w' out lycence contrary to the ordcnancc and also kepeth a foreyn, yi is 
ordered that tKe saide Maiheryn shall no longer kepe house bul worke 
as a Jomeyman tyll be mend his condicions and be founde worthe of 
bis own proprc goods, x". 

JULV 10, 1566. See p. 60. 

November ii-December 13, 1566. Seep. 115. 

April 8, 1567, This day sixe of the fullers, yn the name of the 
whole, cam and made request ihal none of the sheremen shuMe from 
hcnsforthe make price with the merchaunts for the rowytig of doihea, 
butt that the fullers ma.y he chilled to in^ke their owqe pnces ^d 
receyve their ownc money for their wokemanshipp. Sixe of the shere- 
men beyngc called and made prt\y thereof, answered and lykewise 
made request that the matter might rcmayne and be used as it of longe 
tyme hath bene. 

And shewed causes whi, that is when the merchaunts delyvereth out 
their clothes to be drest, the workeman takyth the chaise of the 
dothes fot the saflfe ddyvery of them ageyne. 

Another cause; yf (he rower that shall worke his dothesshaJl com to 
the merchaunt he inaye undermynde the sheremcn and cause the 
tncrchaunl lo put his w&rkc to other. Whereupon by the tnouthe of 
M'' Secondarye all the psons aforeoamed had commandement to 
departe lovyngly and frendly together . . . and that hereafter when the 
worshipful! aidcnnen and other of the AssiiSlaats shalbe here present 
the matter to be funher talked of, and then yf just occasion shall serve, 
further ado thereon to be taken. 

NoVeM&ER. 25, 1567. See p. 116. 

NOVEWBER 39, 1567. This day the whole companye of the handy- 
crafies men were warned to be here accordyng to the order taken the 
last CO^le day, and these Artyclcs folliiwynge were red unto them, and 
ihey all with one voyce consented to every of the saide artydcs, and 
made humble request with «-yllytig hertes as they professed that 
these aaid orders may be forthwith put yn execution with dylyijence, 
aflinnyng the same orders to be profytable to ihem all. 

Uem that there shaihe eight or x psons elected and chosen by the 
wardeyns and assistants to have the viewe of all the merchaunts' 
dothes hereafter to be wrought within the company, and that no person 
of this company to folde lak or press or to delyver to the owner any 
nierchaunt's dothc before the same dotbe be viewed and seen by two 
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of the did pAMu BO appoynted. Andtbc u>d doCheSBobjrtheaHa 
vid round trvely wrog^i, (bat b to nye rowed, barbed, first-covMd 
And, thome rrotn t^ one end to tbe other a cmdyii ig to the stasvttha 
nude, they (o sett the cooiotim tcaJe of the faoaae to every sodie docle 
yn token of true workananshipp dooD upoa die same. Aad eny 
nicbe clothe as shalbe by the saide serchen or any of then taaai 
faulyt m nrorkcmaiuhipp, or that shaJbe folded, takk^d, pressed, at 
delyrered to ibe aimer before yt be viewed aod sealed yn fonne akm- 
■aide, cvty woffcemui of suche clothe or clothes to paye £ox a ffwt ft 
tvry luche clothe xx*. . . . 

The names of those psons which freely oi5ered themselves to tr&nfk 
and t&ke payne& lo see the satdc orders duely put yn cxecatkxi ttithOflt 
anything takynge for ihelr payoes [fifty names]. 

October, 1568. See p. 118. 

JUKE 13, IS75. Seep, izj' 

October i^ 1577. Sec p. isi. 

November 5, 1577. See p. 118. 

April 19, 1591. Seep, izi. 

OCTOBEB 7, 1 591. See p* IJ3. 

DECfiMBEft &, iS9>- This daye also a(t |he earnest sute and 
and upon the full aRreement of those of the assistants and lyverye of 
the Companye being of the handettafte, the Wardens of the yomanry, 
Ibeii assistants and :(xiiij more of tbe saide yeomanry, it was by this 
Courte fullie ordered and agreed that there shalbe fotver of the saide 
yomanrye appointed to be seallers to seal all such woollen doth as the 
tnerchnunts or anye of them shall appoint and deliver to anie of thii 
companye to be dressed to Ihe inlente lo be transported over sea, &• 
. . . and that every clothworker shal] send for tbe sealers when his do 
is ready. 

January 16, l6ro-ll. The humble suit of your worship 
servants, of the yeomanry. 

First, wee entreat your worsbippe that the upper warden of 
yeomanryes accompt may be yearly audited according to an 
custom carefully provided for by your worsbipps predecessors, ((hat is 
lo sayj by two from your worsbipps Courte of Assistants and two of 
Ancients of the yeomanry. 

Secondly, wee humbly intreate your worshippe that the remaynder 
the quarterage, your worshippcs officers being paid, may remayne in the 
yeomatirys chest accordynge lo an old custome, our wor^ Master of 
this Company for the (yme beingc to keepe one key, tbe upper wardens 
of the yeomanry lo keepe another key, and one of the Ancients of the 
AssisUnts of the Yeomanry to keepe the third key. ^_ 

Thirdly, wee desiic of yo* wotI'p that the upper warden of th^^| 
yeomnnry may have one of his Ancients last being in his place to sit 
by him and assist him in bis accompts and to show him wh«rem the 
Company is wronged. 
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Fourthty,. wee desire that when wee shall fyndt our oflFiccr of lie 
yeomanry lo be slacke and remisse in doinge of his duty in his service 
which he oughte to doe for the good of the Company, and the same 
duely proved against him, ihal wee of Ihc yeomanry may have full 
authority to dismisse him at our owne diiscretion, but not without the 
consent of the Master and Wardens and Assistants of this Company for 
the tyme being first had and obtayned in ihat behalf. 

These Petitions and requests of the yeomanry were graunted and 
agreed uppon by the Master, Wardens and Assistants present at the said 
courte holden the saide sixteenth day of January iGio aforesaid. 

Makch B, i6i2-!j. See p. 134. 

December 17, 1614. Seep. soi. 

December 30, 1614. See p. 201. 

Jantjarv 37, 1616-17, Sec p. 125. 

November 22, i6zo. This day also M' Freeman, M* of this 
Company, did relate to the Court a great abuse offered ueto him by 
William Caswell 9 brother of this Company, namehe that where the 
saide M'^ F being one of the Committees appoynted by the L^ Mayor 
and Aldermen for further considenition to be had of taken of some 
branches of the acte of Common Council Jate made for restmyning of 
Clothworkers from buying any wollen clothes in Blackwell Hall, and 
from kccpinge anie woUcn clothes in their houses lobe sold- And at 
a Committee Court holden the xviJi*** day of this insunt moneth att 
CuildhaH; an objection was made by those that Stand for the actc, thai 
the Artisan Clothworkers iheroselves by a writing under iheir handes 
had shewed and tcsti5ed their good liking and approbation of the said 
act. The said M' Freeman did answere thai howsoever some of the 
said Artisan Clolhworkers not knowing what they did when they set 
their hands to thai writing, and standing at the devotion of the 
drapers for labour without the which they couEd not maintain their 
charge, wcare drawen to subscribe, yet he well knewe that some of the 
chiefest of those that had subscribed were abashed att that they done, 
and M' Aniys byname was verrie ^orrie that he had been drawen to sett 
his hand thereunto and i^pented it as much as anie thinge ihat ever 
he did, whereupon the said WiUiam Caswell insiantlie replied in the 
hearing of divers persoones that there was not a word true thai the 
said M' Freeman had spoken, for which woidca soc disgracefully uttered 
the said William Caswell all this Court being called into question did 
utlerlie denie the speakings of the said wordes. . . . 

June 13, 1617. Whereas . . . Suite was commenced tn Court of 
Kings Bench at Westminster by the wardens of yomanry in the name 
of master and wardens against divers Merchaunt Adventurers upon viii 
Eliiabeth, which yet dcpendeth in the said cOurte undetermined. 
And the said wardens of Yeomanry considering that the proceedings 
in like suites formerly commenced have been stopped by some speciall 
commande of the King and Stale upon the solUdtation of the said 
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Mercliant Adventurers bettig strongt in ptifse and frendes» haw ^ 
thought themselves of a waie or meane to prevente the said Merdw^ 
AdventurerB from the like — and to that purpose have dealte nd 
a Gentleman named Mr, George Kirte of the Kings M«"" RedchanAa 
very gracious with his Ma^', who for a fouitli part of this Moi«y ti 
all penalties, forfeitures which shatbe obtained or g-olten opon ain 
recovery to be had againstc any the said Merchant Adventufcis uptn 
any action or suite brought or to be brought, sued, conunenoed, ctc-^ 
hath undertaken to doe his besie and to use all the creditt and meaan 
he can to his Ma"* that theare bee do stoppe or state in coime of lavi 
for the sonicitation or procurement of the laid Merchant Adveniunn 
in suits already brought or to be brought. 

[The Wardens of Yeomaciiy ask that the Court may record &t 
agreement.] 

July lo, 1639. This day a questioa arising in Court concerakg 
the true scope and meaning of the ordinance for payment of admissioci 
mnney, whether it be thereby intended that the same should be paid 
by all men that are made free of this Companie being by this Indt 
Mercers, Silkmen, Grocers, Hosiers, etc., or else by the Anisae 
Clothworkers onelie. The Court upon hearing the said ordenance read 
and takings due consideration of the scope and intent thereof, have 
concluded and determined that it is ontlie meant and intended by Iht 
said ordeaance that the said admission money should be inid b/ 
the Anisan Clothworkers Onelie and by none other using anie Otha 
trade or profession, 

For extracts of a later date see pp. 198-9, ao6. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF WOOLGROWERS AND 

CLOTHIERS, 1615. 

[Extracts from a document in State Papers Domestic, James 1, Vol 
LXXX, 13, year 1615, entitled Reasons ttr prove t/u convenieme «§ 
buying and selling iff leool. Most of the remainder of this document 
is quoted on pp. iS8-g of this book.] 

The breeders of woolle in all countries are of three sorts. 

I. First those that are men of great estate, having both grounds and 
stocke of their own and are beforehand in weltb. Thcis cann afiord 
to delay the selling of their wooits and to stay the clothiers leesure for 
the payment to increase the price. The number of thcis is small. 

3- Those that doe rent the King's noblemen'sand gent's grounds aodi 
deale as largely as either their stocke or crediit will afford. Theis an: 
tsany and breed great store of wool! ; most of them doe usually either 
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'aell their woolls btforchand, at pronai^e the rcfu^ of them for moiief 
which they borrow att the sprmg of ihe ycarc to buy ihcm sheep to 
br«d the woole, they then having need oi money to pay their 
Lady-day rent and to dubbic their stockc upon the gioundc as the 
Spring lime requirclh, and at that tyme the Clothiers diabnrse their 
stocke ID yams to lay up in store against hay time aod harvest when 
(heir spyaing fails. S04 thai theis farmers and the ciotbigrs have 
greatest want of money at one time. 

3. The generall number of husbandmen in all the woolte countries 
that have smale livings, whereof every O'DC usaally hath some woolle 
though nol much. Theis are many in number in all Countries and 
have great store of woolle though iit scnaJle pa.rcells. Many of theis 
also doe borrow money of the wooU merchant to buye sheep to stocke 
their cocnons. Their parccUs being^ so smftJJ, the tymes of selling soc 
diveis, the distance of place so great between the Clothier and them, 
it would be their undoing to stay the clothiers leisure for the tyme of 
their sale or to be jiubject lo him for the price. . , . 

Theis woolls are usually converted by fewer sorts of people. 

1. The riche clothier that buyeth his woolls of the grOwcf in the 
wooUe couniiies, and makes his whole years provision beforehand, and 
laye; it up in stowre, and in Ihe winter tyme hath it spunne by his 
owne spinsters and woven by his ownc weavers and fulled by his awne 
ttickers, and all at the lowest rate for wages. Theis clothiers could 
well §pare the woolle buyers that they might likewise have woolle at 
their owne pnaes and the rather because many of them be Brogging 
clothiers and sell againe very much if not the laost of the woolle they 
buye. 

2. The second is the meaner clothier that seldome or never tiavells 
into the woolle country to buy his woolle, but borfowes the most parte 
of it alt [he marketi, and setts manypoore on WDrke,clothes it presently, 
and sells his ctoath in some countries upon the bare thred as in 
Devonshire and Yorkshire, and others dresse it and sell it in London 
for ready money, and then comes to the woolle market and payes th' 
old debte and borrowes more. Of this sort there are great store, that 
live well and growe ricbe a^d sett thousands on woorke ; they cannot 
misse the woolle chapman,, for if they doe ihey must presently put off 
all their workc folks and become servants to the riche clothier for 
4^. or 6^. a daye which is a poore living. 

3. The third soirte are such clothiers that have not stockc enough 
to bestowe, some In woolle and some in yame, and to forbeare some 
in cloth as the rich clothiers doe, and they buy butt little or no woolle 
but doe weekely buy their yam in the markctts, and presently make 
it into cloth and sell it for ready money and so buy yam ag^ti, which 
yam is weekly brought into Ihe markcit by a great number of poore 
people that will not spin to the clothier for smale wages ; but have 
stock enough to sett themselves on woorke and doe weekly buy their 
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woolle in ihe market by veiy small parcells according to their use ut 
wcekely returne h in yarne, and make pood proffit thereof, having tfii 
benefit tnitli of their bbaur and of ihe merchandise, and li^'C •~"^**4wn 
well. Theis yam-makers are soe many in number that U is suppMcd 
by tatn. of judgeinent that mott than half the cloathes that is madeiti 
Wilts, Gloucester and Somerset tsh ire is made by tbe mentis of tbti 
yam makers and poore ctoLhiers that depend woekely upon iht 
woolle chapcncD which serves tbcm weekely with wooltes cilba toi 
money or credit. 

4- The fourth sorte is of them of the new drapery which ate 
thousands of poore people inhabiting neare the ports and costs fra 
Yarmouth to Plymouth and in many great cities and townes, as Loixlc^ 
Norwich, Colchester, Canterbury, South'"", Exter, and. niany ochen. 
These people by Iheire ^saX industry and skill doe spend a ^nai 
parte of the course wooUs growing in the kingdom, and thai at; u 
high a price or higher than the dothier? doe the linest woolls of titit 
countrye as appeareth by a particular hereunto annexed. 
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[Extract from the Privy Council Register, VoL XVII, Pt. I 
1 8 March, 1640.] 

TAe heads of ike Trtpariite Tndentvrt between his AfaJ*'^ La^vmuf 
Halsied and Jamts l^dsey. 

A recitall of the indenture of contract between his Ma**" and tht 
Company of Pinmakers the effect whereof is ; — 

That his Mat'" to enhable the Pinmakers to live by theire trsde by 
a constand weekely lakeing ofT their Tinns did Upon theire peliliDA 
Covenant with them to furnish a stock of tetiae thousand pounds, to 
bee deposited tn the hands of an agent and to bee employed for ihe 
buying olf and selling of Finns here and in forraicie parts, according to 
weekely tjuantiiies Co bee agreed on by tbem and the Kings Agent all 
the prices expressed in a schedule. 

And the King to provide Che companie of a Hall or place of meetti 
in London. 

And lo furnish them with merchantable wyre to be delivered at^ 
theire Hall att viij"' per cent and for noe greater price. 

That the King or his Agent wiU take off weekely att their HaJl sue 
merchantable pinus as by the 53yd Agent and Pinmakeis shalbee 
agreed on and att the rates in the Schedule. 

And to make payment weekely out of Che stocke of lOOOo^* 
Home and ibiraine vent sue fair as that stocke will extend. 
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T^t Piftmaktry Covenant vjtth the King, 

Th3.t ihey will buy and take ofF from the King or his Agent all sucb 
merchantable Lattin Wyreas they shall use in inakeinge of PiDD5,and 
to pay viii'^ per cent for readie money. 

And that they shall make Pinns of noe other Wyre, And wi!l make 
no Pinns nf Iran wyre, hul such black piiuis as shalbee appointed 
them by the Kings Agent. 

That they wiU make soe many Mercbanlable pinni as will ser^'e the 
Kingdom and for fortaln>e vent, aitd deliver the same att their Hall att 
the rates in the Schedule. 

M' Utisey's Cm-fnant with tk« King. 

A recitall of the Proclamation against the Importation of Lattin 
Wyre, and that JameS' Lidsey, a farmer of the Battry works, hath 
tindertaken to furnish the Kingdom with Lattin wyre made in 
England att moderate fates, and to make good hii Matr* customes 
according to a medium, of the last 7 yeares. Biat if it shall happen 
that anie Lattin Wyre shalbee imported and seized to his Mai^ use, 
then James Lidsey shalbee allowed by his Mat" and his agent |Of. 
upon every hundred weight so seixed. 

He Covenants to furnish the Kingdom with good and merchantable 
Wyre, and to deliver it in London tu the Kings Agent att moderate 
price not exceeding vi'^ x xii* the hundred. 

That be wiU sell all to the King or his Agent. 

The Kin^i Covenant with Jamts Lldsry. 
To buy and take off yearly from him for lo yeares soe much 
merchantable Lattine Wyre as shalbe oeces&ary for the use and 
expence of the Kingdom, And to pay in ready money upon the 
delivery of the Wyre in London or within one moneth after vi'ti xii* 
per centum. 

&P Hatsttits £oventmi with his Mii". 

The King makes M'' Halated his Agent for to yeares for the 
performing all matters which on his Mat* part are to bee performed 
either to the Corporattoti of Pinmakers or to the said James Lidsey, 
and to take care and see that the said Finmakcrs and Lidwy doe 
performc their Covenants to his Mat'*. 

Lawrence Halsted covenants with his Mat'* to provide a stock of 
loooo''' to bee imployed for 10 yeares for the buying off and selling in 
thi3 Kingdom and in foraine pts all such marchantable Finns as shalbe 
made by the Pinmakers. 

And will take them ofT weekely ati the prices in the Schedule. 

And will provide the Finn makers of a Hall ot place of meeting \a 
London. 
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And furnish them of Latin Wyre att moderate rates oot 
viii'" per cent. 

And to others that imploy the sayd wyre for otber puiposs ibti\ 
making of Firms not above 7 per cent. And for that which thaH 1at,1 
transported not above vi"* 3tii» per cent. That M' HalXUA ail 
weekely take off thdr Finns and pay weekety for them. And -wS 
discharge his Mat'" of all his covenants with the Plnmakers as viife 
M' Lidsey. 

That M'' Halsted wiU pay looo per aanutn to bis ^lat^** Excfaeqwr 
Utt or 40 daJes after. 

The first payment to begin from Mldsomer. 

A recitall that the Fin business hath been managed by Jama 
Lids^ Id furnishing the FiDners with wyer and buying <^ their Pimt 
weekely. 

And that the CDUrse hath of late for divers monethes tMscn Jtilef 
mitted. 

And that it halh appeared to his Mat'^ that in the managmge of the 
business fo'r tbe beneiitt and support of the Corporation of Pin* 
makers much loss hath hapcned to James Lidsey by imploymeni d 
his slock that way, which loss amounteth to 7000^'' or thereabout! «i 
appeareath by an Accompt takgn by W Auditor Hhelipps. Which auA 
7000^''' (with interest for the same) from henceforth his Mat'* is pleased 
shalbe paid to James Lidsey out of the cleerc pro6tts that shall hei«- 
after yearely arise to his Mat'* out of this business. 

And the King Covenants that Lawrence Haleted shall have vu]"" 
per cent, for his stock. And shalbee aJIowed (for house rent, wage 
of officers and servants meet ajid necessarie to bee imployed about 
the premises, and other incident charts) such summes as upon 
accompt by oath in Exchequer shall appeare to have been ne<:es5ar!l; 
defrayed and bee allowed of by the Lord Trea"*, and Under Trca'. 

That M' Halsted out of the profitls shall pay the 7000^^ tojazoei 
Lidsey with the interest, as the profitts shall yearely arise above looft 
per annum to the King and above the interest qf the Stocke and tbe 
house rent> wages and other incident charges. 

That the cleere protiits (after James Lidsey shalbee paid and the 
interest qf the Slocke and the house rent and wages) are to come u 
his Mat'^ att the ten yeares end. 

And then the King is to pay M' Halsted his stock with interest then 
due, and then his Mat^*> to have the whole proceed and effects of the 
sayd s.tock then remaineing in the hands and charge of Lawrence 
Halstcd. 

The King Covenants chat M' Halsted shall take out of the defar 
profitts by defalcation 8 per cent, for his Stockc. And for house rem, 
wages, &c ifi supra. And th3l Lawrence HaJsted out of the surplusage 
of the cleere profitts is to pay M' Lidsey yearely till his sutns 
paid with interest for the same. 
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The Lord Trea'. is to give allowance to l^wTcn<:e Halstead upon 
his Aecompl of these payments. M' Hilsted is to accompt in MichaS 
and Easter terrnes or occ of ihem yearelv. And that alter 30C» per 
annum to his Mai'', and & per cent, for the stocks interest, and the 
house rent and wages and James Lidscys 7000'*' and interest satisfied, 
M' Halsted will pay into the Exchequer upon his AcconipCs all p&tts 
yearely ariseing above. 

The King covenants aO the end of the loyeares to pay Lawrence 
Halsted his stocke of loooo, and he covenants then to deliver upp to 
his Ma"' the proqetpd and effecU of the stocke over and above the 
payments afore mentioned. 

It is declared by hi§ Mat^" in this indenture and agreed unto by 
Lawrence Halsted in 7000'*' or thereabouts upon the said Finn and 
Wyre business. Now James Lidsey doih hereby grant and assigne 
lo Lawrence Halsted the said Jcwo with the inleresl thereof herein 
before appointed by his Ma"" to James Lidsey for or towards the 
satisfnction of the sayd debt of Lidscys to Lawrence Halsted. And 
that Lawrence HaUted may assign debts that (frow upon contracts 
for Wyre Finn business to his Mat'" and the proceed thereof. 

Power to LaWTencc Halsted with an officer to search Shipps, Shopps, 
houses, Stc, for Latlin Wyre imported contrary to bis Mai" Proclama- 
tion. And to scire the same to his Mat'' use according to the 
t*rocUmation, Hee accompting for these seizures to bis Mat'" all 
charges deducted. 

That his Mat'" will give M' Halsted and James Lidsey all favour 
and assistance as well for restraint of importation of batten Wyre, 
as for the accomplishment of all other the premises. 

To fxprtss in the BaoAe. 

That albeit exception might bee taken to the Accompt sett for that it 
appeareth by oath and otherwise by the Auditors certificctl yt there hath 
bene disbursed aboote the sume of 7000"". And a great part thereof 
upon his Ma*"* pleasure and direction signified to the sayd Lawrence 
Halsted to disburse stirh moneys as should bee necessary in the said 
business, Therefore his Mai'* is pleased to give allowance of the 
sayd Accompt and that the said sume of 7000'^ with the interest from 
hence to incurr shall bee answered to the said James Lidsey. 

That there may be inserted a declaration in this Books by bis Mat". 

That whereas the Finn makers are by theirc covenant with the 
King to pay viij per cent, for wyre, and the prices of their Finns 
mencioned in the Schedule is apponioned accordingly. 

That in case M' Halsted shall sell their wyer under the rate of 
8 per centi That then they may abate of the prices in the schedule 
profmitionablie to such abatement in the price of Wyre. 

And it is further to be provided for in this Booke. That in case 
Lawrence Halsted shall not wiihia the sayd 10 years raise and receive 
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THE FELTMAKERS' JOINT-STOCK PROJECT. 
Cottoa MSS. T^tus B.v. 317 {cv^ca 161 1). 

T3U slab a/ t)u FiltmaJt^^ Cast tfiiJk tatme ^rafiMttMKl dm Adr 
part to remedy the mist^Js they now are cOHiirseyned io tM^teru 

The Feltmaken were by deoes in Star Chamber miTted to tkc 
Company of the Haberdashers X^a4oi), and did sit whli Afitt it 
their lull lor govenameat of the trade till they, fading- * I— ■"■*■<— 
ratber oppreued by thein than any way cbetished or a.btues itfawi^ 
thereapon by sute obtayoed a Charter from his Ms't* by wbkk 
they were JDCfirpofattd a body of theotselvcs by the name of MasKr, 
WaidcDS and Comnwoalty of the art and mysterye of FeitauJca) 
of London and 4 miles compssse. 

Hereupon by allowance of the Ld Mayor they published their 
Cbaner, tooke theni a Hall, and accordiogly did doe and govenic 
their Company. Afterwards considering that they were a trade and 
company oT themselves by whome many thousaJids doe lyve besidu 
their Company, namely the halt trymmers, hat band makers, hatt dyers 
and hat scUerft which are the haberdashers, and yet neverthelesse they 
wnre extremcty Icepl under by the baberdadbere ingrossing the Com- 
nuidelye of woolls brought in merely for their trade of hacmaking; and 
for HOC other use, and by that nteanes haveing both the meanes of the 
f«tt makers trade (for woolls) and tb« meanes of their maintenanci; [for 
buyeing their wares being made) all in their power, by which the felt- 
makers in general! (except some fewc io particular) doe fynd them 
selves much wronged, and by micanes of yt and their daily threates did 
fcare the ovcrthrowe of their trade : whereuppton the geoet^Jlitye 
[jetiiinning to the Company of the hard case they lived in notwith- 
standing thcer extreme sore labour, besought thetn to provide sc 
meanes for theire releife and prevention of what might ensue. 
Company then h'f means made ihcm astock to buy the wools ympoi 
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for tfie Compajiy at the best hand ; but being opposed by ihe haber- 
dashers, the pryses by that [ne3.ii«s were- eohAUtised, asd yet the saJle 
of their wmcs made, kept in bondage as before, whereby many of 
their trade have been impoverished, many forced to leave their 
trade, and many to forsake the Cittye, by which meanes all thai nowe 
live of feltmaking els pickers, carders, tryminers, bandmakers. dyers 
and batsclkrs are much hindred, the tfade being drawn into the 
country. 

Hereupon the company became (as often before) humble sutors for 
theire freedom, which by opposition of Ihe Company of Haberdashers 
and theire false suggestions to the Couit, they could not obtayne-^ 
howbeit a Committee of Aldennen have certified tt to be fytt— neither 
are suflered la have liberty to search for the abuses of theiie trade 
under warrant from the Lord Mayor, which formerly they have often 
done ; besydes their shoppes threatened to be shut upp not withstanding 
their iiAabitance of the Citye many ycares. 

Ngwe the Company seeing the extreame maliice of the haberdashers, 
and that the salle of their wares lyeth soly in them, whereby many are 
forced to hawke their hatts made eonlrary to the Statutes, and sell at 
fair lesse rates than they can truly afford them, only to buy Victual, 
whereby if some redresse be not had many will be undonn or forced 
to goe into the counlrye, to the great damage of the trade in genraSl 
and overtbiowc of the Corporation which they mu^h desire to support; 
They have considered lo raysc them a stockc to lake in all men's 
wares when they be made, to avayd hawkeing and to encourage mea 
to follow their trade and cortintic within the corporation; for the 
benefit of all partyes: The Citj'e, the trade and Company and all that 
Irymme and sell halls and live by that trade, without desire of en- 
haunsiag the pryce of anything or dammage to any man. 

The Stock they purpose to be Jsooo" to be resident in some con- 
venient place of the subburbs, where men may take notice la have 
mony for their wares if lliey will bring them, bcitlg made good and at 
such rates as they may well be afforded : by judgement of sworn men 
of the trade who shall rate them both inward and outward so as the 
poore shall sell much better then they have donn the other sort, how- 
beit they sell cheaper by ij* in the pound then for the most pact they 
have donn: yet haveing a certen markeif and ready money to buy 
wooll agayne, and in that then they shalbe in no hazard of losse by 
trustifig as nowc ihey doe iheir gaync will be much more. 

1, The Corporation will flourish. 

2. Felts will be belter made in that evry maa shall have pryce for 
his ware as his workmanship is. 

3, The trade being much used in the Countrye wiU revert inlo the 
Cittye to the bencfyt of the Cittye and all thai live by the trade. 

4. The haberdasher shall by good wares more genrally Ihati nowe 
and at as cheape rates as be oow usually buyeth (the times of the years 
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aod pryces of wool considered) and be sorted with moc^i more me 
and content then tiove he i&. 

5. The Haberdasher of mean estate shalbe in much bttter case thag 
nowe for that evry man shall have good wares without culliog acoDnl- 
iag to their sorts. 

6. The Conunonwealih shalbe better served in that nowe tbcy kIbD 
have good wares for their mony. 

7. The slock cannot but t>e gainful to th« stockcrs in that the hats 
according to their goodnes shall come in at Ij* in the poaii<d pnfin 
upon the salle, mcarely out of the feltmaker's labour : whoe is equally 
benifitied by the certen stock; besides the oftea reiome of the stock 
at 3' in the pound cannot but geve content to the stockent. 

8. The stwk shall be sufficiently secured were it never so much,i4 
that they shall deliver noe mony without a sufficient value at wm! 
thcer Salle wllbe certeo in that without buying the haberdashers iizxaai 
uphold their trade: hcsydes nu man shall have benefitt of the stndt 
except he wilt bring all the wore he makes to it /except it be a bat or 
two specially ma^e and that with th^ privilege of the slockers), bcsydes 
if at any tyme the stack shalbe full of ware and waol moDey, the 
Company by a gecirall consent can forbeare bringing in or stack their 
making for a tyme. But so it is that once in a year ali felts will off, rf 
what nature soever. 

t). The wares bein^ of neccssitye to be bought, the Stcickert need Hffi 
trust except they will but upoa good securltye, which wiU make men 
more wary in buying. 



•the case of the feltmaicer5 
stated; 



TRUEL1 



[Extracted from a report of a committee of the Court of Aldcrmca 
recommending that the feltmskers should be admitted ooe of the ' 
companies^ which report was adopted. Repertories, Ix. f. 193. 
23, 1650.] 

(i) As 10 matter of convenience or inconvenience; By their admitt 
all the Feltmakers within foure miles compasse must be sybjugated 
under the authority of the City , . . beare an equal! chardge in all taxes 
and sources as a Companye and have a necessary dependence thereon 
in point of trade as well a& regulation, whereas on the contrary if noi 
admitted they must of necessity be loose without rule or else must 
exert a Government without the Cittie in such place as shall be most 
suitabletolbeirowninterest; which if effected must be a great prejudice 
to the Ciitic aod all of the Free Felunakers that are members the 
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fa) Uadmitted, notonely the trade of Feltmal:« but the Hibd" trade 
wilbe advanced alsoc, the incorporalinge ihe Fellmakers together being 
an efFeClual meades to prevent their scattering as formerly into severall 
partes of the Kingdom, which hath Qccasiooed the making great 
quaniitys of deceiplfull halts wherewith chapmen id the Country 
have been supplied, and the Habd'* trade as well a& the Feltmakers of 
London thereby impeded, also it will greatly further the foTraigne trade, 
the greatest parte of the material, without which good hatis cannot be 
made, being commodities imported by which the nation gaines much 
cu«om and excise and the indigent much advantage, all which, if they 
be necessitated to desperse or if for want of Government the Trade, as 
it must doe, shaU growe to decay, must fall to the ground ; alsoe besides 
the losse and discouragement of soe many thousand labourious persons 
by whose industry not only themselves are mainteyned but the diiie 
and Commonwealth advantaged. 

{3) If admit ted, by a due execution, of such good lawes as have been 
made for the punishment of ofTenders, the genrEiil fraud that hath been 
used in making and vending of hat$ will be prevented, whereas on the 
contrary if not admitted, the forrainers cannot regulate the freemen nor 
the freemen the forrainers., being divided in interest, and soe frauds will 
increase, and the Habd', if hec had power, hath not the skill to 
prevent it. 

(4} If admitted, a great number of poore persons in the sevrall 
parishes where they live will be imployed, mnny of Ihe said trade 
imployifig 10 to 30 persons and upwards in picking and carding of 
wool and preparing it for use, besides Journeymen and apprentices. 
Alsoethe Arte itself byregulaiioDs wilbeimproved ; all servants being 
thereby under a tye of subjection whereby Ihey wilbe bettered in their 
skill and abilitie to make Iiatts, the want whereof bath occasioned the 
making of soe many deceiptful harts as hath been hitherto ; all masters 
being by this meones tyed to give an account of their true ser^'ice seven 
years, whereby the common mischief of compounding for time, setting 
upp within lime, marriirtg during their apprenticesbipps wilbe pre- 
vented. 

(5) If admitted, the great mischiefe continually occasioned by the 
Haberdasher in bespeaking slight, ill-wroate hatts of imskiUfuU persons 
with which he fumishetb the merchant to the great disparagement of 
the trade abroad and at home wilbe prevented, it being a common 
course with the haberdashers to undertake to furnish Ihe marchant 
with hatts at such and such rales, and then cause such slight and Ul 
wroate hatts to be made as cannot be scniccable, whereby the buyer 
issofrauded, the haberdasher many limes getting most by bad hatts, so 
Ihat it is not to be expected Ihal hee should finde out or punish a fault 
of his own appointment and wht're:in his owoe profit! is soe much 
concerned ; besides had he power and will he wanteth abiiitie, for unless 
he have Judgemenl in the stuff unwroate (which none but the Feltmakcr 
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hath) hce cftn nevfer finde Out or preveat the fraud or know whertia 
a hatt i& unserviceable. 

As to inconveniences objected. 

(i) That if the Fdtmakers be admitted, the Company of Habd'*ai« 
destroyed.. 

Ansvrer. Our admittance as feltmalters cann tioc way destroy the 
Company of Habd". there being but aboute fortie Master FeltniskBi 
free of the Haberdashers Company, which if taken off from tbem (bang 
as they affirme poore and inconsiderable persons] could he ftoe gineai 
prejudice hut on the contrary an ease and in probabilitie aflreeing tlia 
from a chardge, but doC being taken of from tbem nor descrcifig it unles 
the Habd" please, wecannol conceive wherein they cann be prejudiced, 
much less destroyed, for tiot withstanding their admittance as Felt- 
makers Ihey must, if able men, contribute as members of the Habeni", 
and if poore men, the Company of Feltmakers must yield them releife 
as members of their Company as well as the Haberdashers. And at 
for the loss of bynding our Apprentices which is all the reaU cause df 
complaint they have, that I's a business soe inconsiderable, that it is not 
litt Co be named in the same day or once to be put in the baJancewith 
the conveniences before mentioned, for by the Statute no freeman can 
bind above two appieniices in seven years, which being compui«t 
among the foriie masters now free of the said Company if ihey shcdd 
at! keepe apprentices, the number found annually would not amount to 
above is or 14 at the most, soe that ibe prejudice is ahogetha 
inconsiderable especially considering that what they now strive fnr 
may bee taken from them some other legall way, should the fcltiaake 
designe the cutting of themselves from the Habd""*. 

fa) That the Government of the Feltmakers ia wholly in the hai 
oftheHabd", 

Answer. The Habd" never had any power by Act of Parliamew' 
to govern the Feltmakers otherwise than to search and view their ware, 
neither can they by their charter pretend to any right to govern ihcm, 
the word feltmaker being not so much as mentioned in their charttf, 
neither had they any prcteicl of power over them, untill the feltmakers 
that were fortaigners as well as freemen by consent (before they had 
a charter of their owne) agreed and did sitt with the Habd" to assist 
in the regulation of their trade. But if any suite happened the cbai:ge 
was borne only by the Feltmakers. But for any power on then, iht 
Habd" sever had any, neither had they obtained soe many feltmakeiv 
to be free of their company had they not bound apprentices and after 
three years service sold them into the country. By which means the 
number of their member? were encreased and much bad ware mad^ 
thereby occasioning destruction to the trade, for prevention whereof the 
Feltmakers were necessitated to procure iheire charter, which ihey 
needed not have done coi^ld the Haberdashers have governed them 
had Ihey such right of government as is now pretended. As for the 
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Jurisdiction on their memberB they may still exercise it tor their power 
of search on others not their metnbers. If they maie it appesjc the 
company of Feltmakerswilbesoe far from hindringe that they wiilt assist 
them. But for any other fight itt our government wee conceive that 
by the same rule that the H^bd" challenge the Government of all the 
feltmakers because some fettmakers are free of their Company. They 
may alsoe challenge jurisdiction on all ihc Goldsmiths, Drapers, &.C., 
because same drapers and goldsmtchs are free of their Company. But 
we submitt and leave ibeae things to the judgement of this honb*" 
committee. 

To conclude, the eiercise of the power given us hy our Charter 
cannot hinder the Habd"* from the excrci&e of the power given by 
theirs, but if both have a power given which they may execute for 
prevention of frfludes and abuse in Trade, wee could wish that the 
Habd''' would cea^e Co hinder us, and with dilligeace pursue the worke 
to which they pretend they are impowered, least by their perverse 
opposition of us and neglect of their owne acknowledged duty, the 
Commonwealth bee further prejudiced in the destruction of a Trade 
which in itself is commodious and of greate use to the nation. 



VI 

EXTRACTS FROM FELTMAKERS' ORDINANCES 
AND COURT BOOK, MAINLY ILLUSTRATING 
THE DISPUTE OF 1696-9. 

[The new Charter was dated June 87, 1667.J 
Bolton Mayer. 
Msrtis octavo die. Octobris^ 1667. 
This day M' Alderman Starling, Sir George Waterman, and Sir W. 
Hooiker K' and Alderman, the Committee formerly appointed 10 
consider the matters conteyned in the petition of the Journeymen 
Feltmakers, Freemen of this city, against the Master, Wardens and 
Assistants of the Feltmakers* Company, recommend the following 
articles [articles i-j abridged] : — 

1. No Member or Brother to employ a foreigner except such as 
shall be admitted to the Company. [Penalty ^5 a week.] 

2, Whereas great numbers of foreigners arc admitted on producing 
their certificates of apprenticeship — their intent being to set up aftcr^ 
wards in the country— such foreigners shall be required to pay ^20 on 
entering. But if the Court of L^ Mayor and Aldermen direct th« 
admission of a foreigner, he shall only pay 2qs. 

5. Journeymen not to leave masters at pleasure, but to give a 
month's notice ; such notice not to be given till after a month's stay 
with the master. 
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4. Masters to give the same notice. 

5. Journeymen spoiling work are to make good the d am age, »kid 
is to be assessed between master and journeyman, or by two Msstct^ 
one chosen by each. 

6. And that the said Joumeytoen may not by combinatloo « 
otherwise excessively at ttieir pleasure raise their wages, to the ainat 
not only of the said Master- workmen, but also of all other Hi| 
Majesties Subjects, Be it ordeyned and established that hence §kA 
yearly, videlicet in September, (he Master and Wardens shall pnacul 
10 the Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen a table of rates, and Boot 
shall take or give more on pain of /^s : and the wages for the ensudii; 
year to be accompted from MLchqlrqas nest shn)| be as folloiss r— 

For a hatt the price being 14J. ^Ihe Master giving' unto die 
Journeyman good and wholesome Dyctt), the Master shall pay dnto 
him for making such a Hatt 211/. in money and finde onto tbe 
Journeyman house roome and all manner of tooles and &rtmg and 
other things appcrtayning to the makeing of such a hatt, A ball of 
the same price, the Journeyman findeing himself in m.ea(e and drinlc^ 
the Master shtiU pay two shillings and nynepe&ce and 6nde unto the 
Journeyman house roome and aEI manner of tooles and fireing as 
aforesaid. 

For a hatt of the price of 14J-., to 241. 2j. 31/. withdyett,5f, 3«£ witboiLL 
„ Beaver „ w. gd. ., js. 9^ ., 

Fines, paines, and forfeitures to be recovered in the Court of Records 

[The above is inserted in the Bylaws of the Company.] 

Pease Mayor. 

Jxn-Y 7, 1668. Master and Wardens of the Feltmakers app^^^ 
upon the Complaints of the Journeymen that they have neglected 10 
get the Ordinances confirmed . , . did here decEare their readiness and 
desire to get the said Ordinances confirmed by the Judges according 
to the Statutes, and that the only hindrance was the want of money to 
defray the said charge. 

Whereupon the Journeymen now present offer to give if. and is, W. 
apiece towards that object. 

Ordered that the Masters make a liberal subscription as an ecample. 

SelfCttd Ordinances riiating to Masters, Jtmrneyitunt and ^ 
Apprenlices. [Abridged.] 

No master to take an alien or stranger to be an apprentice 
journeyman ; 

nor to have above two apprentices at once ; 
nor 1.0 set to work anqther man's apprentice ; 
nor to entice another's apprentice ; 

nor to admit to work ally person without a certl^caie, from 
master or proof of his being a ireemau ; 
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None 10 sell up or late an apprentice till he has served a jouracy- 
lan 3 years and aHended Master, Wardens and Assistants and made 
3 proof pieces and signed the book; and such penons do! to take 
more than i apprentice tor three years more. 

Care is to be taken that upon the complaint of a joumeyrnan of hii 
being cut of work, the Master, Wardens and Assistants or any three 
shall order him to be sett on worke and employed as journeyman 
with ;ame inetnber. 

No member to permit any man's apprentice to 'bow and basin' 
without leave of hi$ m^^ler. 

No member to weigh siufl'lo a piece master. [Fine ^5.] 

No member to take ^tufTto make hats as a piece master. 

No memtjer to ' doe ofT' ajiy foreign bans [Fine u.] 

(not to extend to dressing and basinin^). 

No singeing boy to be employed as such above the age of iS years- 
When those years are expired he is to be bound apprentice if the 
master have not full number, or if he have, to some other member, 
or dismissed. 

Complaints of masters and servants against each other to be beard 
before the courL [Refusal fined tat,} 

No apprentice to many. [Fioe /^^.] 

None to hawk hatts. 

Clerk to give Under his hand *ith the Company's seal a certificate 
for any niem,ber going to work in the country. 

Exiracls/rom Fellmakers' Court Book. 

September 23, 167S. A. H. came to this court and alleged that 
D. H. his master refused to give him fl months wamirtg, whereupon he 
waf fined 3cv, in accordance with byelaws. 

November 15, 16S0. Upon the reading of the petition of the Jour- 
neymen against the number of sing[eiiag boyesj It was ordered that 
for the future noe person shall have at at one tyme above one singing 
boy. . . . 

May 14, 1680-1. Ordered that upon the debate of the inforniadon 
against [3, names] . . . this company will stand by all such as shall 
keepe one singing boy at one tyjne according to the orders of this 
Company. 

June t3, 1681. Ordered that the Charter and Ordenances be 
taken out of the chest in order to the Tryall with the Journeymen. 

July iS, t6Si. Ordered that the refractory journeymen be prose- 
cuted at the charge of the Company upon their refusiag to pay their 
quarterage. 

October 17, i68r. A Committee to attend on counsell and 
manage the approaching Lryall with the Journeymen. 

February £, 1681-2. Tryall approaching at the Surrey Assises 
with joumeymeit^ 
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Mxv 14, 1694. See p. jiq. 

November 14, 1694, See p. 219. 

Febbuabv 7, 1694-5. Whereas several] antient men who nsettt 
work piece work make complaint for want of work unless ibey be siQ 
pennitced to work in the same manner, the Master moved this Cam 
that every one of the Assistants would take and employ one if so mujf 
wanted employment, and declared he Was wilUng lO receive and 
employ one himself. And Warden H. offered to employ an other Aad 
after divers debates —Ordered that the Beadles inquire agaion all 
offenders against the Byelaws forbiddiiig^ piece work and acquaint tke 
next Court thereof. 

SEPTSMGER 33, 1693. See p. 23d. 

February lo, 1696. Free Journeymen complain that divers coun- 
trey Journeymen have within these 10 days left the French Hatmaktn 
at Wandsworth, Lambeth and Batlersey and work ia SoTithwarL 
Ordered that they shall be allowed to continue one month only. 

November 16, 1696. It is agreed and ordefed by this Court that 
from and after the 2is;l day of this presem month of November mitJl 
the month of Sepiember next comeing, the wages to be given by tke 
Master workmen of the Mistery livcing within the Citty of Londoa 
and fowre miles compasse of the same to the Joumeymeo of the 
trade for makeing of Hats shall be as followelh, (that is to say) : — ■ 

J. d. 

A Beaver 30 With Dyeti._ 

A Hal of any price from \Zs. to a Beaver . 36 

A Hat of i&i. price ^ 4 

„ I4t. „ ..... 2 3 

M iw. » I 10 

„ KM. „ 16 

„ Ej. or any other price up to lof. , i 2 

„ yj. or fir. . . . . . 10 

„ SJ. ..... 9 

And also that if the Joumeymen free of this Company doe nnt 
accept of the wages before sett downe and expressed of, and from any 
Work Master liveing within the limits afores**, Then and in such case 
it shall and may be lawful! for all ajid every Work Master liveing 
without the freedom of the Citty to employ or sett to work as a 
Journeyman any person or persons of the Mistery heing Natives of 
this Kingdom, So as such person or persons in that case to be 
employed make proofe before a Court of Assistants of tfais Company 
that he or Ihcy have served his or their Apprenti^ship of Seaven years 
in the said Mistflry, Upon which proof so made and on payment of 
the soitie of Twenty Shillings fine to the use of the Company besides 
the Clerk and Beadles fees according to antient custome, such person 
or persons may be admitted a Forreigne Journeyman or Journeymen 
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of this Company, Any Byelaw or Byetaws Ordinance or Ordinances of 
this Company to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 
And it is further ordered that none of the Masters or Journeymen 
of t^e Mistery doc give or take more th^n tht; rates above mentioned 
Upon paine that the party oi^nding shall fotfeitc for every time he 
sha]] be found to act contrary to the tnte meaning of the above order 
such sume of Money, not exceeding the $ume of jlb, as a Court of 
Assistants of this Company shall think fit! to impoK on him or 
them. 

November 30, 1696. Ceo Burkridgc and others to ye number of 
13 Journeymen of ye Mis:tery declare to this Court on behalf of y^selves 
and all ye Joumeyincn of ye Trade within ye limits of ye Corporation, 
That they arc come to a resolution among themselves not to accept of 
any Icss^ wages for makeing of hats y° w' Ihey formerly rec^ and desiiC 
y* ye late Order for lessening tbecre wages may be set aside. 

NOVEMBER 35, 1697. Sec p. 231. 

November ag, 1697. Two Journeymen of the Trade apply lo this 
Court to prefer a petition at the opening of the next Session of Par- 
liament to prevent a Repealc of the Law prohibiting the importation 
of French Hats towards the charge whereof they were willing 10 con- 
tribute. And further desired that the Committee might be appointed 
to meet some of the Journeymen to accomodate the matters in dif- 
ference between the Masters and them touching Piece work. After 
debate had on the said proposall and desire, the Master informed 
the said Journeymen, That this Company would on their contribution 
assist in such a petition as desired. And that as to ficce work this 
Court could not at present give any Answer, in rflgard what was done 
relatingtheretowasupon the petition of the greatest pan of the Masters 
of the Trade to this Court. 

[M' J. Rice and M' Thos Newby being summoned and reproved (or 
working as Piecemasters, said they could not work otherwise. They 
were offered work and warned.] 

June ho, 169^, George Burkeiidge, Thomas Newby and one other 
JotUTicyman came to this Court on behalle of themselves and the other 
Journeymen for the accomodation of the nnatters in difference between 
them and the Company, and offered that in order thereto all matters 
relating to the Trade might stand Upon th& same foot as in 1682 and 
all suits touching the sindging boys lu he forborne. After lung debate 
thereupon had, the Court acquainted them that if they would ^%'e an 
ingenuous ace' and full discovery of their combinations and collections 
of money against the Company by Wednesday next Ihey might expect 
some favour, which the Journeymen promised to comply with. 

Resolved that all persons sued for keeping sindgiug boys shall defend 
themselves at their own charge. 

JtJNE 23, 1698. The Master reported to this Court — That the Com- 
mittee appointed on the 9^ Instant had considered the matters then to 
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them reEerred, And tbal George Burkeridge and other Joame) 
Tuesday last mett some of the said Committee and renewed 
desireof ah accomodation pf th^ matters in diifrerice between themid 
the Company. Aad in order thereto piaduced what papets [Ski 
alleged) they had of contributions by them made ajul how the Buoei 
was expended, And desired tha.t a11 suits might be forborne and tktt 
they might be permitted to mAlce a hat for themscJi'es, and adcneti- 
iedged they u'erc guilty of combination and would plead so to Ibe 
indictment and had distributed money to severall not to woik but a 
the prices agreed upon. 

Agreed ihat several of the journeymen, vizt Suth and so tnanflt 
the Commitie£ think lite, be prosecuted for combination, stnd that t!ic 
Master giv« answer to such of the Journeymen that sbail apply to Ha 
on behalf of themselves and the rest. 

August I, 1698. Edward liard, Thomas Newby and John HtbaU 
addres&ed themselves lo this Court, on behalf of ibemselves and llix 
whole body of the Journeymen of the Trade, for an accomodation of 
the diffrences between them and the Masters and ofiered to b« 
unanimous in assisting the Company as formerly, and proposed to 
abide hy the mediation and award of M' Cox and M' Cholralcy, the 
two Members elected and relumed to serve as Burgesses for the 
Bnrrough of Southwark in the next ensueing farliament. 

August 5, 1698. Ordered that Daniel! Torin, Abraham Torni, 
Jacob Braun and James Maintiu, being- 4 French Feltmakers, be trj-ed 
the next Assizes to be holden for the Comily of Surrey, 

The Master reported to this Court that the Committee appoiateij 
last Court hadmett several Journeymen of the Ttadc with M' Coxud 
M' Chotmley in order to accomodate the matters in difference betTeen 
the Masters and Journeymen, who had then declared their sorrow far 
theirc unlawful combinations to raise their wages and promised to 
subscribe an Instrument declaring the same, and that iltey would for 
the future be obedient lo the Bylaws of the Company and discovei^all 
such evil practices. And a draught of such Instrument or submission 
being now read, it is ord'Cred that the same be engrossed with such 
alteration as the Clerk shall think fitl and be signed by the pcrsoni 
indicted and fifteen more of such of the Joumcymeo as the Master and 
Wardens shall direct. And that thereupon the prosecutions ^ainil 
them be stayed. 



We whose hands are hereunto subscribed and sett being Journeymen 
Fellmakers in and about the City of London and Borough of South waik 
doe hereby acknowledge r — That we with other Journeymen 0/ the said 
Trade have held severall meetings wherein we have conspired, and 
coinbined together to enhance the prices for making of Hats for which 
severall of us now stand indicted, And being now greatly sensible &nd 
fully COQvinced of the unlawfulness of $uch conspiracies, Uot liereby 
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declare oar hearty and unfeigned sorrow fftr the samcr And we ftnd 
every one of us doe hereby promise and agree to and with the Master, 
Watdcflis and Commonalty of the Company of Feltmakers London, that 
neither we nor any of us (nor any other joomeyman of the Trade with 
our or any of our privity iind consent) shall or will at any time hereafter 
doc any act or Thing whaisoever that may in any wise tend to the 
promoting or encouraging of such conspiracies or combinations. B^ut 
that we and every of us shall and will doe all that in us iyeth to dis- 
courage and prevent such conspiracits and conibinations for the future, 
And also will endeavour to raise and collect money among the Journey- 
men FeltmAkcTS what they shall freely contribute And pay lownrds 
prosecuting the French or any other unlawfull woikers in the said Trade, 
And for that purpose shall and will truly pay all such money that shall 
be raised by such contributions into the hands of the Master of the 
said Company for thetime being. And we doe further promise that we 
M-ill for the time to come behave and dcmtane ourselves tradable and 
coofonnable to the Government and Dyelaws of the said Company. 

September 33, 1698. See p. 233. 

November 33, 1698. See p. 321, 

Deceuqek 3, 1698. This Court being acquainted that the Journey- 
men of the Trade who were lately indicted for a Combination to raise 
theire wa^es, moved the Court of Kings Bench last Terme for theiie 
Discharge on the Company's Order to forbeare prosecuting them, But 
that the same was opposed by M' Price whose men had since that 
Order abruptly left him. In respect whereof the said Court of Kings 
Bench would not discharge the Journeymen so indicted but ordered 
they should try the Cause next Assizes. And this Court takeing notice 
that the Joufoeytnen of the Trade in generaLl doe notwithstanding their 
late submission continue their combinations to raise their wages, It is 
therefore by Vote ordered. That the said M' Price be reimbursed his 
charges touching the premises, and that the prosecution of the said 
IndicCmenC be coattnued and cacryed on at the Company's charge 
in case the Journeymen should refuse to work at the Rates lately 
settled. 

Decemdcr 13, 169S. See p. 333. 

Decilmber 191, 1698.. Sec p. 333. 

January 11, 1&98-9. See p. 233. 

March a?, 1699. See p. 213. 

July 3, 1699. The Master reponed to this Court that dd Tuesday 
last he attended, with others of the Company, on the Parliament 
Members for the County of Surrey, according to a Rule of Court nmde 
by the Lord Chiefc Justice Holt at (he last Assizes at Kingstoo. And 
after hearing them and the Defendants and other Journeymen of the 
Trade, they made an Award and therein made no other alteration of 
the Rales than ad. allowance on a Beaver, a penny on a us. Hat, 
and a penny advance On an Ss., And so to a 10 j. Hat, And they 
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dire<!fed thfr IndictmcDt to be disc}iarged and BUI in Chanc 

dismissed, 

Ordered that the Master and Wardens doe attend the said Judecnl 
acquaint his Loidship of wbaE u'as done by the said ArbitratoOi 9mA 
also to acquaist bis Lordship that the Company inteod >n SepCnnba 
n«t to present a Table of Rales with the aforesaid alt^atiooa to tke 
Lord Mayor and Court of AJdennen for their aUowancc 

October 2, 1699. See p.azj. 



vn 



THE STATUTE OF APPRENTICES SKT ASIDE. 

[Extract from th« Privy Coundl Register, Oct. 29. 1669-I 

Upon reading this day at the Board the humble Peticoii of Francts 
Kiderby of FramliBgham, in the County of Suffblke, Draper, Setting 
forth That be served his apprenteship for Sca^veti yeares in the City irf 
London to a Taylor, whereby be came to the knowledge and sldU of^ 
sorts of Cloath, and used and exercised the same for a long time, Tim 
the Petio"' oqcasiona calling him to live in Framlingham aforesaid, ud 
that Towne wanting one thai dealt in Cloath, the Petio^ set up a sinp 
for Selling the same, and thereby gott A. good livelihood for bimsetf aad 
Family, yet some, out of malice hath caused Three Bills of Indiotmca 
to be presented against him at the Sessions held at Woodbridge for 
that County upon the Statute made 3 Eliz, c. 4., whei^by it is provided 
that none shall use any manua]] occupations but he that has beea 
bound Scaven yeares an aprentize to the same, ' which Statute though 
not repealed yet has been by most of the Judges loolced upon as incon- 
venient to Trade and to the Encrease of Inventions,' That the Peii" 
hath removed the said Indictments into the Court of Kings Eknch 
where Judgment will be given against himj that Statute being still in 
force and therefore Praying that hts Mat'^ will he pleased logive order 
to hia Attorney General! to enter a noft prosequi for stopping proceed- 
ings against him. It was ordered by his Mat'° in Councell That it be 
and it is hereby Referred to M" Attorney Genendl to examine the [ruth 
of the Peli^'" Case, and upon Consideration thereof to Report to bis 
Mat'* in Councell his opinion tliereupon and how far he conceives 
naay be fiit for his Ma*'* to gratify the Petio^ in his said Request. 

[On Dec. 17, 1669, the Attorney- General reported that Kiderbyw-a^ 
liable to the penally of the Statute, but that, the indictments being in 
the King's name, His Majesty might order a «tf«//'£Matf« to be entered; 
which was ordered to be done-] 



APPENDIX B 
LIST OF MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 

FOR THE HISTORY OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES OP 

LONDON DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURIES, 

N&tt, — This !ts( is very far froin being an exhaustive one. The 
purely trading companies, such as the Grocers, Mercers, Fishmongers^ 
&c., have been entirely omitted ; and so have a number of compaiiics 
formed to carry on new processes, 5uch as soap, starch, paper, and 
glass-making, for the history of which there is abundant material in the 
Siaie Papers and Privy Council Ue^^ister for the period 1630-40. Even 
in the case gf the companies included it would be impossible in a 
preliminary survey of this kind to exhaust the weaith of material 
contained >n ihe State Papers and the MSS. Department of the British 
Museum. The City of London Repertories, perhaps the richest source 
of all, have only been directly examined in the case of one company, 
the Feltmakers. Most of ihe oiherrtferences to them art derived from 
ft brief digest contained in the Harleian HSS. 6597, 4. In the case 
of Renwmbrancia only the published ' Index ' has been consulted. 

Abbreviations. 

SPD = State Papers Domestic. 
PCR = Privy Council Register. 
City Rep. = City of London Repertories. 
HMCiR « Historica] MSS. Commissioa Report, Appendix. 
Remem. = Index to Remembraiicia. 
BM = British Museum. 

Armourtr^ Company. 

1590-2 City Rep. vol. xai. ff. 163-4.35. Armourers v. Cutlers, 
i6js PCR Ajw. 3, May 32, June 4^ Artisan v. Trader. 

Baker ^ Company. 

1526 Brewer's Lttttrs ami Papers of Henry VIJJ^. 

vol. iii. pt. !. Nos. 1528-9, and vol. iv. pL s, Municipal 

Elizabeth^"'- ^^*^^" »msupW. 

iS79-*3 Remem. pp. 373-5- *" 

ISJ^l „ pp, 33, 92, White v. Brown Bakers. 

iS^i » P- 33> Assise of Bread. 

<593 ,. „ n „ 

1S94 .. p. 376 „ 

[611 „ p. 95. White V. Brown Baken. 

I6igt „ p- 3S6. A Baker's Budget. 
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1620 Remem. pp. loi^a. White v. Brown, 

1621 Sign Manual, vol, xii. No. 38. Charier of BlOWB Bakcn. 
1624 FCR Apr, 23. Admission of outsiders. 

Sasl'fimakfrs' Csmpimy, 

1565 City Rep. vol. kv, f. 513. Made a separate company. 
•,, t> .. JtvL. fi. 60, 492 „ „ 

1594 „ „ xxii.t 303, 

Btavermakeri Company, see Fellmakers. 
BlackfmUhs' Company. 

1613 Remem. pp. 217-18. Against a patent for iron rods. 
Clockmaiers" Ctvw^My (incorporated 163I). 

1633 SFD cxxvi]. ij-16. Against aliens and importation- 
Cloth-morker^ Company. 

1479 Calendar of Patent Rolls, p. I J3, Membrane 28. Shdnneo. 

1480 „ f, 3SI, „ 24. Fullers. 
1537 10 1700 Court BooVs of Clolhworkers' Company (the Cowl 

Dooics are continuous up 10 present dayj, see eitinc*, 
pp. 23 8-34. 
Elizabeth : 

1566 SFD xli. 49-50 
15?^ SPD botJiviii. 24 
1575 SPD cvi. 5 : cf. Acts of Privy Council, 1576, 

pp. 73. 106-8, ao6 
1584 SPD clxxv. 14 ; cf. Acta of Privy Council, 

ISS8, p. 337 

1596 SPD cclxi. 39, 47 

1597 SPD cclxv. 74 
1599 SPD cclxxi. 3 
160D SPD cclxxiv. 

James I : 
1604 SPD vi. 109 
j6o6 SPD XX. 9-10 

1613 Mar. 3, SPD p. 124, and Ixxii, 69-70 

1614 Dec. 2, SPD p. 261 ; ProclamatioD Col), No. 35, 

1615 PCR June 7f ig 

1616 PCR Jan, 5 ; Feb, 1 9, 32 j Apr. 9, 26 ; May 9 ; 

Sept. II, iB, 35, 36 
„ SPD Ixxxv*. 40, 42, 46 ; Ixxxvli. 57 
„ LanscloWiie MSS, BM c\u. passim 
„ Cotton MSS. BM Titus Bv 7S/344 

1617 SPD xc. 9. and Proc. Coll. No. 50 A, Aug. 13, Nov. 27, S_ 

Manual, vol. viii. No. 77 ; PCR. Kestoraiioa of old M. A," 

1622 SPD cKxx. 140-3- CJothworVers v- Drapers. 
f, SPD oucxiii. 3, 36. 

1624 SPD clxxx. 67. 
„ ApF.14, Lords' Calendar^HMCR ill. 34. Handicraft r^ulatti 

Charles I : 

1625 SPD xiv. 14-16. 
1627 SPD Ixxxii. 76. 
i6j8 SPD xcviii, 103. 
1633 SPD ccxxxvi.16; cclvii. 1-6. Search of artisans; against 

miils. 



^ Aga i nst export cl 
^ununished doth. 



Grant to New 

MerchaDt 
Adventure 
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English V. alien shoe* 
makers. 



Coopers' Company, 
1590 Ciiy Rep. voL srxii. f. 199. Apprenticeship. 

112? M^/- \ ^°"^'' ^^^"^' ""^^ '^- ?„ } Coopers t.. Brewers. 
1631 Mar. 9 „ „ >, lii. 19 J *^ 

1633 SPD cxxvii. 15. Against aJi&DS. 

Coriiwamtr^ Company. 

1575 Lansdowne MSS. BM xxi. 30. 

1576 „ itxiL 39 
1578 „ xxvi. 65-6 
1580 Remem. pp. 178-g. 
I585 S?P qlxxvii. 16. Engrossing of lewher. 

C«rritri Company. 

1566? SPDxJi. 23. Reconstitutioo of company. 

1596 City Rep, vol. xxiii. f. 519, 

1604 ,, vo!. xxvi. 506. 

1614 PCR Sept- CurricTS 7', Shoemakers. 

[For an attempt to regulate the lanning nf leather by a grant of 
a patent in 1573-7, see Lansdownc MSS. v. 5S ; xix. 52 ; xxjv, 
70-4; also SPD Eliz. xc. aa ; cv. 5 ; cvi. 55 ; Acts of Privy 
Council, Jan, 1575-6 and Jan. 1576-7.] 

C»iler£ Company. 

1590-2 City Rep. vol. xxii. ff. 165, 435. Cullers v. Armourers. 
1606 ,, vol. xxvii. ff. 313, 335^ 294. Cocnmonaity v, niters. 

., Remem. p. 93. New charter,. 

Dyrr^ Company. 

Eliiabeth : 
1567 Lansdo«.-n« MSS. BM ix. 62 

1577 „ „ xxiv. 66 
1593 House o£ Lords MSS. HMCR- iii. 6. 

James [ : 

1606-8 Remem. pp. 118-9. Dyeing silk. 

1608 SPD xxxix. 41,62 1 

1614-7 Remem. pp. 120-2 

1631 SPD xlii. 49, 56 

i63z SPD csjtvii. 114; cx3«iii.4-9lStruBgle for raonopolyand to 

1623 SPO cxxxvii. 9-10 exclude aliens. 

Charles I : 

162S SPD ad. 33 

1650 Remem. p. 123 
Charles II: 

1661 SPD «3«. 41, Additions to charter. 

(Cf.Commons'Joumals.viii. 131; x-zSo; xi. 44-5.9*. 39*"4 I 
and for logwood patent cf. SPD James Ij cxii. log ; otvi. 
47 ; cxxii. 96; coux. 67 i cxxxi. 65.] 



{ Introduction o/ craftsmen. 
Logwood. 
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■ CityrMiiM J I 



Feltmalcers' 

recxjignitiOD 



by 



ProcIamAtiofl 



F*nier/ Cim^9^ 

xAl7 5FD ili- 56. Accomtf ; joiot-stociE ; deifc- 

1679 Ux. 5, SPD, EiUfy Boole, rot. zxcvt L 175. Hods oft 

Ftilmakfrf Cem^g^. For piCTio ui daau&eots see /fatrrAtkiL 

ifiOf Jidyl^ SPBiTH. 132. Gtant of cbartcr. 
160s OtT Rep^ vat xxTTL t 72 1 

160? SPD xnix. 54 

l6to City Rep. toL xidx. f. 366 | 

X61I-3 „ „ xix.a:97. I0lr34S. 373 ' 

„ CedoD MSS. BM Titoi Bv iij-tS. Joint-Stock pnjea 
X6i3 Reaxm. p. 9^ 

16I] DeC7,SFD,Prtic.CoELNo.x6. Ptodamation against ■ 
1613 City Rep. *oL xxxL L 45. 
)6l4 „ „ xniLf. 19. 

„ PCR Mar. 16. 

1617 SPD rciv, 11& Supply of nutehals. 

1618 Ciiy Rep. voL xnciu. C 343, 354 x 
„ PCR May 35 

1619 PCR July 15 
„ Citjr Rep. \oL txav. ffi 36, 314 

|632 „ „ «xvL 1 333 
„ Aug. 24, SPD p. 443 'vol. 1&19-33)' 

1623 SPD clii. 54, and Proc. CoU. No, 1 17. 

im ports. 

1624 May 20, Ixirds'Cilendar, HMCR iii.33 j cC. Commons' Jc 

i, Apr. 14; May 12, 19. 
Chulcs 1 : 
1631 SPD dccvii. 16. 
X63a PCR Feb. jS. 

„ Cily Rep. voL xlvi. ff. 401, 405, 438. 
I&34 SPD ccb(ix.39. 

1636 Book of Petitions, Chas. I, cccxxiii. p. {O. 

1637 SPD ccclxvi. 68. 

1638 City Rep. vol. liit. f. 60 
„ SPD cccliaccii. 53, in 

May 26, O- MO ajo 
„ May I SPD p. 393 
„ PCR Dec. 19 
„ SPD cccxci. 25 

1639 PCR Feb. 33 I Beavetmafce 
„ SPD ccccit 126, 196 f v. 
„ SPD ccCCTc. 142, 144, 145 ' Feltmalters. 
„ Feb. I, Book of Petitions, Chas. I, cccciii. 

i6, 93 
„ SPD ccccxvii. 2, ccccxviil 72 
„ SPD ccccxxii. ^ i ccccxxviii. 2, 43, 77 
,, Carew Transcnpts at Record Office, f. 52 

1640 SPD ccccxii. 25 ; ccccxliii. 85 
„ PCR Jan, I7.34,3< ) 

. 25, Lords' Calendar, HMCR iv. 29 1 Refractory mem 



Rymer, Foedera, 



t<H3 



V.119 




[Commons' Journals, Aug. 7i I&44 1 jilys, Sept. 5, 1649J Oct. 
23, 1650.] 

1650 City Rep, vol ki. IT. 16, t^i 
1658 „ „ Ixvi.f. 117 

1663 „ „ Ixix./. 31o 

1665 SPD cxxii. 107 I -, . r- I. I 

1666 PCR Apr. :?/ 1667 PCR Apr, 26 | S*^"" *■ rdtmakas. 

1667 June 27. Fehmak«s' charter. 
„ Oct. B j Extracts from City Rep. ia FeEbnakerB* Book- See 

166S July 7 i pp, 345-6. 

le^rfop^^ntl^^'^^^^^'C^uitBock, 

FroMtvrerk ICnifteri Company. 
1661 SFI) xxxii. 1561 charier. 
G/aiiers' Company. 

1635 Mar. 9, Lords' Calendar, HMCR iv. 6. Division amongst 

Tnembefs. 
1637 May 5, SPD p. 6S. Petition for incorporation. 

Glavtrs' Company. 

IS93 Haileian MSS. BM 6S50. 
James I : 

Lansdowne MSS. BM Irxiii, 17; bcciv. 40-62, rif Mr. Dlfcy's 
patent. 
1619 Add. MSS. BM 15504, ff. I03-16. Petition for incoiporation. 
1630-1 Mar. li, Lords' Calendar, HMCR, Draft Act for incorpora- 

lion, 
163a SPD oDLvii. lO-l. Against ali'CnS. 
Charles I : 

5S2 



1636 SPD vol, 1635-6, p 

1637 SPD ccclxxvii. 38 
(638 SPD ccclxxxvi. 90 
1638? SPD ccccvii. 9S 

„ Apr. 19. PCR 

Gold and Silver Wirtdrawtn. 

James I : 
1611-21 Lofti»'Calendar,HMCRiM.i3-36' 

1619 SPD ot. 137 
i6jo SPD otiii. 6r ; cxviii. 98, 99, 118 

,, SPD cxix. IZ3 
l6aa SPD cxxx. 33; occxiL 17 

„ SPD Sep. 23, p. 443 
1633 SPD cxxxviii, m 

[Ct Commons' Journals, J. 726) 

Geldsmifh^ Company. 
James I : 
1616 Rcmem. jj. 219. 

1620 SPD cxiii. ug. 
i6!i SPD cscxvii. J2. 

Charles I r 

1637 Remem. p. 236. 
1635 „ p. III. 



, Incorporation opposed by Leatber- 

sellcra. 



MQinpessoo's monopoly. 



Against gold thread monopoly. 

Commonalty v. Assistants. 
Against aliens. 




asS 



G ulstrittff-m aktrs. 

1637 SPD ccdxxii So. Petition for incorporation. 

Habtrttasher^ Company. 

ijio Nov. 12 hrtwci's Letters and Papert a/ I£en. VII/,'. 
p. 195, No, 1317 

1513 TAsj.xt-x^lireviti^sLettfnandPaptrMo/Hen. VIII, 
Nos. 3784, 3794 

1514 J«roe I, July 8 Brewtr's Letters and PaAa^ of 
- -//// 



Hsn. VIII, No5. 5144. 5339 

1576 Lansdowne MSS. BM aiv. 7 

separation. 

1577 Lransdowne MSS. BM nviii. 3^ 
1577-8 City Rep. vol. 3cii. flf. 3S4. 474 
1579-80 Lans^dowqe MSS. DM xivUi. 28,30, 3I 

» » ,< » y^ox. 33-7 

„ City Rep, voL xx. f. 38 
1583 Lansdowne MSS. xweviii. 4, A^inst country feltmakers. 
1584-1604 Halfertiaikers' Court Book, s^dA>ovc,-pp, 134-5. 
1591 Cily Rep. vol. xxii. ff. 251, 267. 

See also under Fellmakers and Pinmakers. 



Feltina.kers' peiilioB 

Star Chamber decree. 

Feltmakcn 

and 

Hdbudashen. 



Hornet's* Company. 

1593 Lansdowne MSS. BM Ixxiii. 15. 
IS97 M » •< Ijratvi. 12. 

1600 City Rep. vol. xxiv. ff. 140^ 290, 397. 
1668 SFD Proc CoU, Chas. II, No. 264. 



H&ur-gJass makers. 

James I ; 

l63a SPD odii. io 
Charles I : 

1637 SPD ccdxxiii. 82 

1638 SPD ccdxxviil. 



Ordinances. 
Against export of hots. 



. Against glass monopoly. 



Joiners' Company. 

James I : 
|6]^ Kemem. p. 96. Search over other trades. 
1615 y, p. 98, Masterpiece. 
1632 SPD oofviii. 60, Aliens. 

LeathtrselUrs' Company. 

Eliiabeth : 

1593 City Rep. vol. xxii. ff. 353. 364^7. 399^4'Oi. 
1593 Lansdowne MSS. BM IxxilL 17; Ixxiv. 
40-63 
Harleian MSS- DM 684?, 71 



City searchers. 



1593-5 Remeia. pp. 179-82 
1594 City Kep. vol, xxiii, ff. 395, 346-9, 471 
James I : 
1608 SPD »oti. 
162Z Aug. I, Lords' Calendar, HMCR iii. 37. 

Nttdi^maktrs' Company. 
1639 Remem. pp. 104, 105. 



Opposition to 

Darcy's patent fo 
searching leather. 



See also CJoveru 



An enirioe prohibited. 
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Import forbiddut. 



Tin monopoly. 



^■6^5 PD Ivii. I 

^p663 Nov. 17, SPD p. 343!- Giant of charter. 

^1664 Jan. 31, „ p. 449' 

i65q Apr. y, Proc. Coll. p. 268. 
PainUr^ Company. 

JS75 Lansdowne MSS. BM vol, xx. No. 9. 

I 1576 » „ ,, „ xxiL Nos. 47-S3' 

1578 SPD ntxv. 28. Painters v. Heralds. 

1595 City Rep- vol, xxiv- f. 345 \ Painters v. Plais- 

l6o[ Dec. 13, House of Lords MSS.HMCRiii.lo ) lerers. 

1619 SPD cv. 80. 

167s Harlcian MSS- BM |oQg. Co-operatioa. 
Pailenmakeri' Company, 

1669 SPD Charles II, cclx. 70 ( T«r««ws,.,l«« 

1670 SPDp.189; Doque[,voLxMv.l7or°'^°^^^^°°- 
Pewterers' Company. 

Elizabeth : 
1559 SPD ix. 36. Charter. 
1S93 Salisbury MSS. Pt. iv. 463 {HMCR) 

,, Lords' Calendar, HMCR iv. 9 
I59S SPD cclii. 76-7 

1597 Salisbury MSS. Pt vii. Ij6 (HMCR) 
„ Lan$downe MSS. BM Ixxxvi. 67 and 71 
James 1 : 

1603 SPD ii. 45 

1604 SPD Sept. 35, p. 153 ; Remem. p. 93 

1606 SPDxxiii. s6 
1610 SPD liv. 35 

1615 SPD Jan. 19, p, 370J Gram Book, p 135 
l63t May 14, Lords^ Caiendai, HMCR iv. 121 ' 
1633 SPD cxxviii. III. Hammennen IT. Pewteten. 

Charles I ; 
1629-35 Remctn. pp. 107-11 
1636 SPD cccxxvi. S 
1639 SPD ccccix. 15; ccccxx. 38 

,, Collecciun of Proclamations, Charles t, 323 

„ Book of Petitions, ccciii. lcx> 

„ PCR Jan. I, July 4, July 17 > Workmen agaitt 

1641 May 18] Lords' Caiendar, HMCR iv. 69 \ complaia- 

Pinmakeri^ Company. 

1464-96 Egc^on MSS. BM 114a. 

Atcount books of Pinmakers and rcquesE for amalgamation 
with Wiremongers. 
IS67 SPD Eliz-xliii. 31 
1571 „ „ iii.63 
1587 „ .. cc. S3 

1591 i, „ CGCOtPC- 18 

1592 Salisbury MSS. Pt. iv.376 (HMCR) 

1597 .. „ vii. p. 545 

1598 Jan.i6,Lordl3'CaleRdar,HMCRiv.il6l 

1605 Apr. 16, SPD p. Sill. Incoiporatioo. 

1607 SPD ucvi. 100 
„ Remem. p- 519 

1607-9 Lansdownc MSS. BM ctii. 6a 
„ Harleian », „ 6S43, 69 

„ Cotton „ „ Titus Bv 105 



Tin monopoly. 



fJ!e importalion of pins. 



Pinmakers 

V, 

Kaberdasbers. 
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GuisMng-mahers. 

i6j7 SPD ccdxxiL So, Petition for incorporation. 

Habtrdaxkerf Company. 

igio Nov. 12 Brewer's Letters and Papers &/ Hen. VIIT, 

p. ig5, No. 1317 Conlrii 

1513 ^l3.x.t\-l^BT^yzT'sLettirsandPapdrse>fffert.V//f, ofbl 

Nos. 3784, 3794 " a™) cap 

1514 June I, July S Brewer's Lciters and Papers 0/ tndt. 

Hen. V/IIt Nas. 5144. 5239 / 

1576 Lansdowne MSS. liM xjtiv. 7. Feltmaltets' petition k 

separation. 

1 577 Lajisdowne MSS. BM xxviiL 29. Star Chamber deem. 



Feltmnken 

and 

Haberdashers. I 



1577-8 City Rep. vol. xix. ff. 2S4, 474 
1579-80 Lansdowne MSS. BM xxviii. aS, 30, 31 

» „ ,» .1 xxix.23'7 

„ City Rep. vol. xx, f. 38 
1583 Lansdowne MSS, xxxviii. 4, Against country felrmafcefs. 
1584-1604 Haberdashers' Court Book, see above, pp. 134^5- 
1591 Ciiy Rep. vol. sjtii. ff- 251, 367, 

See also tinder Feltmakers and Pinmakers* 



Hcrnfrf Company, 

1593 Lansdowne MSS. BM Iwciii. 15. 
)S97 „ „ „ bcsKvi. 12. 

1600 City Rep. vol. xxiv. ff. 140, ago, 397. 
166B SPD Proc Coll. Chas, II, No. 364, 



Hsur-ghtss makers. 

James I ; 
163D SPD cxiii. 20 

Charles I : 
1637 SPD ccdxxiii. 8a 
i6ja SPD ccdxxviii. 



Ordinances. 
Against export ofbonL 



. Against glass monopoly. 



Joiners' Company, 

Jame5 I : 
1613 Remem. p. 96. Search over other trades. 
1615 „ p. 98. Masierp-iece. 
1623 SPD CMCvili. 60. Aliens. 

LeatherstUenf Compemy. 

Elizabeth : 

1592 City Rep. vol. xxii. ff. 353. 364-71 399-401- City searchu 

1593 Lansdowne MSS. BM feiii- ]?; I3CHV.^ 

40-62 J Opposition 

,, Harleian MSS. BM 6842, 71 \ Darcy^s patent for 

1593^5 Rcmem. pp. 179-82 searching lealhet. 

1594 Ciity Rep. vol. xjuli. ff. 296,, 34'6-9i 471 / 
James I : 

160S SPD xxxL 

1632 Aug. I, Lords* Calendar, HMCR ilL 37. See also Giavtru 

NeedUmakeri Company. 
1629 Remem. pp. 104;, 105. An engine prohibited*! 
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Import forbidden. 



Painters v. Plals- 
lerers. 



K Tin moaopoly. 



VSEb SPDlvii, I 1 

liiSj Nov. 17, SPD p. 343[ Grant of charter. 

1664 Jan. 21, „ p. 449 1 

1669 Apr. 5, Pioc. CoU. p. 268. 
PatHttrf Compimy. 

1575 Lansdowne MSS, BM vol. xx- Na 9. 

1576 „ ,» „ „ xxiL Nos. 47-53, 
157S SPD cxxv. 38. Painters v. Heralds. 
1598 City Rep. vol. ntiv. f. 245 1 
1601 Dec.i2,HoiiseofLordsMSS.HMCRul.Iol 
i6t9 SPD cv. 80. 
1675 Harleian MSS. BM [C399. Co-operatioti. 

PaiUnmakirt* Company. 

l66g SPD Charles 11, ccbc. 70 I i„.™™^.i^„ 

l67(i SPD p.i8g; Doquel,voL«(iv.i70 ( »DCorporauofl. 

Pewierers' Company. 
Elizabeth : 
ISS9 SPD hi. 36, Charter. 
1593 Salisbury MSS. Pi. iv. 46i[ (HMCR) 

„ Lords' Calendw, HMCR iv, 9 
1595 SPDcclii. 76-7 

1597 Salisbury MSS. Pt. vji. 136 (HMCR) 
„ Lansdowne MSS. BM IxxxvL 67 and 71 
Jaraea I : 

1603 SPD ii. 45 

1604 SPD Sept. 35, p. 152; Remem. p. 93 

1606 SPD xxiii. 56 
1610 SPD liv. 35 

J615 SPD Jan. 19, p. 370; Grant Book, p. 135 
1621 May 14, Lords' Calendar, HMCR iv, lai ^ 
1632 SPD cxxviii. iii. Hantmertnen v. Pewterers, 

Charles I : \ 

3629-35 Remem. pp. 107-n 
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Silkmen, Company of, 119, 260, 

Skinners of Arras, 46 «. ; of 
Strasburg, 51; of Paris, no,. 
149. 

Skinners' Company of London, 
44, 104, isg, 136 rt., 183, 203, 
a6i. 

Small master: sfe Mnster, 

Smith, Adam, 10, 152. 

Sollngen, cuilejy of, til. 

Somerset, 93, 226, 236, 

Southampton, 236. 

SOuthwark, 126, 159,222. 

Spain, trade with, 174, 217, 324. 

Spectacle- makers' Company of 
London, 147, 

Sp^nce, Sir James, 141. 

Staffordshire, 188. 

Star Chamber, 13a, 189, 192, 
240. 

Starchmakers" Company of Lon- 
don, 136, 253. 

Starkcy's Dialo^e, los, 
Stfttioners' Company of London, 

10a, 143,307. 
Statute of Apprentices, II9, 13?- 

Stockers, 162, 242. 
Strafford, 173, 

Slrasbuig, 30, 36, nz, 51, 54, 81, 
87. 

Strike of hatters, 3S0, 248-52. 
Stuart policy, 14, 142-7, 173, 201, 
Suffolk, 91, 122-3, 1^^* 
Eoirey, mcmbere for, 233, 
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Tailors, 2-3. 56, '62-3, jj:;! 

Londop, 44; of Bristol, i7; a 

Paris, 47» 50; merchuit, 44j;j 

jjfl., 106, 114-15; 2«»3- 
Tanners, 141 ; of London, Ij-,^! 

Paris, 20 ; of Reading, ij. 
Taunton, 93, 1S7. 
Tawyers of London, 104. 
Territorial economy, 187. 
Textile crafts, 26 ; of FIokmi] 

and Ghent, iS ; of London,alS 

of Sttasburg, 30 ; of Paris, Jt 
Thuringer, cutlers of, 26. 
Tilers, 65. 
Tilers and BrickJayers of I 

144,261. 
Ttn, 153-6. 
Tobacco, 174. 
Tobacco-pipe-maJcers" Cot 

of London, 147, 261. 
Toulouse, 80, 104. ^^^ 

Town, rise of, 3 ; town econoDqi J 

9, 7r; protection of town tn- 

dustiy, 88-93 f tavm bar^aiia, 

149. f^ O 
Trade Union, descent of, 8, lit, 

141,300, 210, 313-14, 321,214. 

227. 
Tramping ticket, 337, 
Treasure, 185. 

Troyes, 34/1., 49. 8'' 
Trusts, 175-6, 

TueJur of Scrasfaurg, 30, 36, 
Tudor policy, 55, 140, Ijo, 19a 
Typper, Mr., 135. 

Ulm, 81,87-6. 
Unterkaufer, 36. 
Uxbtidge, 84, 

Victualling trades, 67. 
Village comtnunity, 3. 

Vire, 84. 

Voigtland, SaxoD> 1S7. 

Wage-eamer, 13, 198-301. 
Wages, assessment ol^ 119, 

220, 233-4. 
Wake6eld, 18S. 
Wales, cloth industry of, 87, 186, 

188. _ 

Wa-ndswortli, 2l8, 2ig, 
Wardens of companies, 43, 73. 
Warringtoa, 39. 
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Warwick, 4a 

Warwickshire, 188. 

Weavers of present day, 6 ; of 
Florence and Gbent, 18; or- 
ganized as a craft, 27 ; of Lon- 
don, 38, 109 ; of Paris, 31. 

Weavers' Act, 92. 

Weavers' Company of London, 
109. 136* 304, ao5, 207, 2i0i 226, 
261. 

Whhchurch, 187. 

Whittawyers, 39. 

Whittington, Sir Richard, 81. 

Wigan, 39. 

Wiltshire, 191,336. 

Winchester, 27, 30^., 64. 

Winwood, Sir R., 166. 

Wisbech, 5a 



Woolcombers, 326. 
Wool-growers, 234-6. 
Wool trade, 106, 132, 152, 188-9, 
334-6. 
Worcester, 40, 64-5, 78, 91, 92, 

97- 

Worcestershire, 6, 91, 188, 191. 
Wiexham, 68 n. 
Wrights, 66. 

Wiirtemberg, 176, 179. 

Yammakers, 235-^. 
Yarmooth, 91, 188, 236. 
Yeomanry organizations, Ii, 51, 

57-^1, 114, 123. "4, 13s, 155, 

198-9, 2o8~io, 229-34. 
York, 76, 83. 
Yorkshire, 335. 
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